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PREFACE. 

The very generous reception accorded the " His, 
tory and Oovernment of Nebraska " by the teach- 
ers of the State has justified its revision and en- 
largement. It has seemed wise to include also in 
this volume a systematic study of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. To have these studies 
in one volume will be appreciated on grounds 
of convenience and expense. In this work on the 
National Government the aim has been to center 
all study on the Constitution as the source. 

I make special acknowledgement of the very 
valuable assistance of Miss Bertha E. Pinkerton 
and Mr. F. E. Bishop, of Lincoln, in the prepa- 
ration of this edition. 

Jay Amos Barrett. 
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HISTORY OF NEBRASKA, 



PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Nebraska is situated about the center of the 
United States, as far removed as possible from 
the oceans, and very far away from the Gulf. It 
stretches from the foot-hills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Missouri River, gently sloping toward 
the east. Two river valleys, the Platte and the 
Niobrara, extend the length of the state from 
west to east. The Platte occupies all the middle 
section, and by its very gentle slope forms a great 
highway of travel to the mountains. It is evident 
that this feature of the surface of the 
OP THE state had a great deal to do with its early 

PLATTE ° 

history. If the valley of the Platte 
River had been in Kansas or in North Dakota, 
the subject of freighting would not be of such 
special interest to us as it is. The period of Ne- 
braska history from 1845 to 1870 is much con- 
cerned with the travel across the plains of ex- 
plorers, missionaries, gold hunters. Mormons, and 
settlers, and the movements of these were very 
largely determined by the fact that the Platte 
Valley was the best route to the mountains. Long 
before the year 1800 the traders had found this 
convenient way of reaching the mountains, and 
were making trails that afterwards grew to be 
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4 History of Nebraska, 

broad highways, reaching from the fording places 
of the Missouri to the Rockies. By careful study 
it will be seen that the position of valleys and 
rivers has caused many of our cities and villages 
to be placed where they now are. The character 
of the surface of any country has much to do with 
the way it is settled, and it should be a matter of 
interest to every student to see how far this is 
true of his own home.. 

A still greater influence upon the people of any 
state is its climate. It is not always *easy to tell 
CM- i^®^ what that is, but it is always possible 
KATE |.Q ^^j] something about the effect. By cli- 
mate is meant the combined conditions of tem- 
perature, rainfall, winds and storms, moisture, 
etc. It is not necessary here to explain, for ex- 
ample, why the wind blows so much of the time 
over the broad and unobstructed plains between 
British Columbia and the Gulf of Mexico. That 
belongs to the " Physical Geography of Ne- 
braska". But it is important, in studying the 
history of Nebraska, to see that the constant stir- 
ring of the air has more or less effect upon peo- 
ple who live here. To study out what this effect 
is, one must gather a great deal of data from peo- 
ple who have lived in a different climate. 

Uncertainty of rainfall in some of the western 
portions of Nebraska has affected the population 
jj^jjj, in several ways. New settlements have 
FALL jjq|. \^qq^ made rapidly, and in some local- 
ities population has much decreased by the de- 
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Physical Features. * 5 

part are of people for other localities. OhaDgeful 
rainfall has controlled somewhat the pursuits of 
people by leading settlers to use lands for graz- 
ing instead of farming. One of the most inter- 
esting features of western Nebraska life is the 
efforts of the settlers to overcome this control of 
their pursuits by the weather. The whole sur- 
face of the state is covered by a very rich, soil, 
and all that is lacking is the certainty of water at 
the growing season. Irrigation is being studied 
and tried in more than two- thirds of the counties 
iB&z- of our state. In those localities where it 
Tidv is being tried on a large sca,le and where 
it forms a very important part of the life of the 
people, it may no doubt be shown in a few years 
that this has had a very important effect upon 
manners and customs. 

The absence of hills and forests not only affects 

climate, but it has a direct result upon the peo- 

XkEVEL P^® ^^^ ^^^® here. It is sometimes said 

• ^'^^*s |.j^^|. ^j^Q i^^j^ ^£ variety in scenery has a 

depressing effect upon inhabitants. On the other 
hand, it is thought that the wide range of vision 
keeps little communities from being clannish and 
thinking of nobody but themselves. 

Sudden changes of weather directly affect the 
health of people. There is a wide range of tem- 
perature in Nebraska, and those who re- 
main in the state many years are apt to 
become used to changes and great ex- 
tremes. While the highest and lowest tempera- 
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6 History of Nebraska. 

ture so far recorded here are 114** above and 42^ 
below, the usaal range each year is about 136**. 
Those interested in the efifect of weather upon 
communities should gather all the possible data 
upon it, which at first will be largely opinions of 
physicians and the statistics of boards of health. 

In rivers, Nebraska has the greatest water sur- 
face among the states, but the rivers are so shal- 
jfQ low that boats are never seen within our 

SabxTb limits. It is easy to see that this has 
directed commerce along other lines, 
making it less diversified. A fruitful study may 
be made upon this alone. 

Thus the conditions of surface and climate 
have had great results upon the history of the 
state, and this influence is iexerted constantly and 
more effectively with the lapse of time. 

REVIEW. 

State the general location of Nebraska. 

What feature had the greatest effect upon the early his- 
tory? Why? 

How have the features of your county affected its set- 
tlement and history? 

Can you find any influence that the climate of Nebraska 
has had upon anyone moving to the state? 

Can you see any differences between people in your 
county and people anywhere else in the United 
States? 

How has the yearly amount of rainfall affected your 
county? 

What do you think is the effect on people of having no 
hills or mountains? Of having no lakes or great 
bodies of water? 

If you have lived in a seaport state, tell the differences 
in the character of the people. 
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II.— THE INDIANS. 

When white men first crossed the Missouri, 

Nebraska was not thickly populated with Indians. 

The prairies formed an excellent hunting ground, 

and the f%w tribes in possession of the 

' country went from place to place in pur- 



PAw- 'suit of large game like deer and buffalo. 



JfSBSl 

MIA- Captains Lewis and Clark found the Otoe, 

Missouri, and Pawnee Indians located on 

the Platte, the Omaha tribe to the northeast, and 

the Ponca tribe near the mouth of the Niobrara. 

These were estimated to be a thousand or fifteen 

hundred warriors at that time. Treaties were 

made with them immediately after France ceded 

the country, as had been done with others farther 

east. The two explorers just mentioned made 

peace with the tribes of Indians all along their 

way, in the expedition of 1804. Early treaties 

were almost entirely of peace and friend- 

TiBs oFship. During the period up to 1830, 

COM- ' trade also was regulated by treaty. Pi- 

SioxTB ' ^^'^y *^® Indians began to give up their 

lands. Cessions seem to begin about 1830, 

when a tract was reserved between the Great 

Nemaha and Little Nemaha rivers, called the 

** Half-breed tract". From this time, by many 

treaties, more and more of the country was given 

up to the United States, until at last each tribe 

was confined to narrow limits called a reservation. 
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8 History of Nebraska. 

Before the Indians were disturbed by the com- 
ing of white people into America, the various na- 
tions or groups of Indians lived in an entirely 
different part of the country from that in which 
they were found by the whites. From very long 
and careful study of Indian languages and folk- 
stories, it has been learned that, except the Paw- 
nees, the Indian tribes whose names are much as- 
sociated with Nebraska history, were related. 
Such tribes are said to belong to one 

SZOUAN 

zvDZ- sfock. The Omahas, Poncas, Osages, 
Kansas, and Kwapas were of Siouan stock. 
Formerly, the many tribes of the Sioux were 
called by that name, but the word is little used 
now. In speaking of a tribe, its tribe name is 
used instead. The Teton Sioux are called simply 
Tetons. The adjective Siouan is retained. 

The Siouan Indians occupied in general the 
center of the continent, and were distinctly the 
Indians of the plains. Some tribes were nearly 
as far west as the Rocky Mount ains> 
MB» others ranged near Lake Michigan and 
in the Ohio Valley, and one branch was 
even east of the AUeghanies. They lived by 
hunting, although they cultivated the ground in 
a rude way, wherever a tribe stayed long in a 
place. The buffalo was their chief game. Be- 
tween 1700 and 1800, when the Siouan tribes 
FZBST were most powerful, the buffalo was found 
HoacE ^g f^j, Qg^g^ j^g Virginia. The country from 
the Potomac to the Savannah is supposed to 
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The Indians, 9 

have been the early home of the Siouan Indians. 
As the buffaloes were hunted, they ranged further 
and further west, and the Indians followed them. 
It has been learned that the group to which the 
Poncas, Omahas, Otoes, and Missouris belonged 
once lived near the Ohio Eiver. As they 

MOV. '^ 

WO gradually came westward they reached 
the mouth of the Ohio. From here some 
went down stream, and some went up stream, on 
the west bank of the Mississippi. The name 
^*Kwapa^^ means "down-stream", and shows 
that the Kwapas were the part that went south. 
'^ Omaha ^^ means ** up-stream", and was applied 
to the whole part that went northward. The 
Omaha branch, including the Poncas and lowas, 
went slowly northwest to what is now 
5^" -. southwestern Minnesota, but was driven 

BB'HCH 

westward across the Missouri River by 
the Yankton Indians. Here they descended the 
river, the lowas reaching the region of the Ne- 
maha River, the Omaha tribe occupying the 
country from the Platte to the Missouri, and the 
Poncas remaining near the mouth of the Nio- 
brara. The lowas, Otoes, Missouris, and Win- 
nebagos were closely related Siouan tribes that 
wandered over the country from Lake Michigan 
to the Missouri River. The Otoe were seen on 
the west bank of the Missouri as early as 1673. 
The movements of tribes from one part of the 
United States to another took hundreds of years. 
The Pawnees belong to a different stock called 
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10 History of Nebraska, 

the Caddoaw, which embraces also the Arikara, 

Wichita, and Caddo tribes. The four 

vsE tribes of Pawnees called Grand, Republi- 

STOCK . 

can, Topage, and Skidi, originally hunted 
from the Niobrara River south to the Arkansas. 
In modern times they had their villages on the 
Platte,^ west of the present site of Columbus. 
The Arikaree or Ree Indians were once a large 
branch, dwelling always to the north, while the 
Wichita and *Caddo tribes were always to the 
south, in historic times. 

The following paragraph on the character of 
the Siouan Indians is from a sketch by. W. J. 
McGree, in the Reports of the Bureau of Ethnol- 

"They were ceremonious among themselves 
and crafty toward enemies, tactful diplomatists 
as well as brave soldiers, shrewd strategists as 
CHAR- ^®^^ ^® fierce fighters; ever they were 
ACTEs skillful readers of human nature, even 
when ruthless takers of human life. Among 
some of the tribes every movement and gesture 
and expression of tlie male adult seems to have 
been affected or controlled with the view of im- 
pressing spectators and auditors, and through 
constant schooling the warriors became most 
consummate actors." (Vol. 15, pp. 169-170.) 

**The best developed industries were hunting 
and warfare, though all of the tribes subsisted in 
SUITS P^^^ ^^ fruits, nuts, berries, tubers, 
FOOD grains, and other vegetable products, 
largely wild, though sometimes planted and - 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



The Indians, ' 11 

even cultivated in rude fashion. The south- 
western tribes, and to some extent all of the 
prairie denizens and probably the* eastern rem- 
nant, grew maize, beans, pumpkins, melons, 
squashes, sunflowers, and tobacco, though their 
agriculture seems always to have been subor- 
dinated to the chase." (170. ) 

In their manners and customs* the Indians 
were very diflFerent from the white people, and 
for this reason were not understood by the whites. 
An interesting thing in which this is true was 
their idea that the greatest man is the one who 
gives away the most things. On this account 
the chiefs were almost always very poor men. 

The history of the relation between the Indians 
and settlers is one long account of petty troubles. 
BELA- In early times, before the Civil War be- 
TwsEV S^^ ^^ 1861, there seems to have been 
uroiAH jjQ general hostility toward the settlers. 
nn Histories of counties are full of the 
I860 details of Indian scares and of the steal- 
ing of cattle and horses, and some loss of life, 
too, is recorded. On the other hand it may be 
said that the Indians were ill treated, not by the 



1 Chief implements and weapons: atone, wood, bone, horn, and 
antler. Domestic ntensiis: wood, crude pottery, basketry, bags and 
bottles of skin. Aboriginal apparel: breech clout, moccasins, leggins, 
and robe.aaaally of dressed skins. Lodges: (prairie tribes), earth lodge.o 
for winter, buffalo skin tepees for summer. Horses: of Spanish origin. 
The new enterprise of catching wild horses made a great difference with 
the way of llTlng. Amusements: races, wrestling, games of chance; 
sports of boys, maldng bows and arrows, play hunt, etc.; of girls, dolls, 
play-houses, etc. Orwranization of tribes very complicated. Property 
regulations: definite and strictly observed; common land; much Indi- 
vidual possessions in other things, but a great deal of entertainment 
of friends In the family lodge. Tepees belonged to the women. Food 
was not owned in common. 
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12 .History of Nebraska. 

peaceable settler, but by the rougher class of 
men who always stay on the frontier. The Indians 
resented any personal injury and took vengeance 
upon all white people alike. Considering the sav- 
age nature of the Indians, one might readily ex- 
pect more deeds of cruelty than there really were. 
Settlers kept themselves ready to meet such bands 
of Indians as tried to do any damage^ Beports 
of cattle thieving were sufficient to bring to- 
gether hundreds of armed men. Punishment was 
not delayed, and probably this explains, to some 
extent, the usually good behavior of the savage 
tribes. A marked change was apparent as soon as 
the Civil War began. The Indians became more 
hostile. While it lasted, not only did they attack 
and murder small parties and raid settlements 
(b) »ii»- ^®^® ^^^ there, but the spirit of enmity 
wyi?* caused many bands of savages all through 
^^ the Northwest to combine in attacking 
settlements. One of the most notable raids was 
made August 7, 1864, upon the pioneers of Ne- 
braska. At about the same hour of the day all 
the homes except two along a route of two hun- 
dred miles were surrounded and burned. The in- 
mates who could not escape were killed, and their 
provisions and goods were carried off. The out- 
breaks did not cease when peace came, although 
the unusual hostility of the Indians during the 
war was generally attributed to the influence of 



X History of Nebra ka (1882), 991, where the tradition of the 
battle is Riyen on the authority of an old French trader, Mont CreTie. 
2, History of Nebraska (1882), 967-8. 
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The Indians, 13 

white men who favored the South. A writer says 
that in the neighborhood of Lincoln County the 
attacks of Indians continued for five years. Since 
Nebraska became a state comparatively little 
trouble has arisen, because the limits of their Res- 
ervations have become too narrow, and the In- 
dians themselves have improved. Even up to a 
very recent date, however, Indian outbreaks have 
annoyed the northwestern frontier. The so-called 
Indian War of 1890-91, like almost all the previ- 
WAB ^^^ conflicts with Indians, began by the 
5^i®®^"failure of the United States to keep its 
promises. The starving condition of the Indians 
was only aggravated by the blunders of agents 
who did not understand how to deal with them. 
The fighting that occuri'ed may be truly said to 
have been due to the policy of the government/ 

The earliest account of the mode of life of the 
Indians of the plains is found in the Spanish ac- 
counts. One of these descriptions is found at 
the end of Chapter III. of the book. 

AUTHORITIES ON II. 

Neb. State Hist Soc Pub,, especially 1 , 47-49; 73-85; II, 
133-166, 246-48; III, 125-190, 279-286; IV., 30-50, 
134-140, 160-191, 281-2S3. 

On Indian Treaties: U. S. Statutes at Large^ VII, (Indian 
Treaties); IX., 949; X., 1038, 1043; XI, 729; XIV., 
667, 675; XIX, 29, 192, 287, etc. 

Hist, of Neb. (Ciiicasro, 1882), 55-57, and at various places. 
This book contains an immense amount of valuable 
history. Some of the county histories in it are based 
on the personal knowledge of the writers. It must 
not be depended on altogether, because it is fre- 
quently inaccurate. 

1 Farther readlns; upon the history of special tribes upon the 
relation between the goyeroment and the Indians may be made in Mrs. 
Jackson's **A Century of Dlabonot^*, 
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14 History of Nebraakcu 

Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, A Century of Dishonor^ Chap. 

v., The Sioux; Chap. VI., The Poncas; Chap. VII., 

The Winnebagoes. 
On classification, see No, Amer, Rev„ 110: 45, 55, and 

General Colby in State Hist Soc. Pub., Ill, U4-5. 

8UGGE8TIVK TOPICS AND QUESTIONS. 

1. Is the governnnent justified in its method of makiog 
treaties with the Indians? • 

2. Is the plan of reservations successful? 

REVIEW. 

What can be said of the kinds of Indian treaties? 

What was the first reservation in Nebraska? 

Which tribes were related to each other? 

Where was the first home of the Siouan tribes? 

Show how the Omahas arrived at their present loca- 
tion. 

Which tribe is most closely related to^he Omahas? 

What caased the Indians to move westward? 

Name the tribes related to the Pawnees. 

Name the tribes of the Pawnees that inhabited the 
Platte Valley. 

Describe the character of the Siouan Indians. 

What do you think of their idea of a great man? 

Describe the relations of the whites and Indians daring 
the war. 

What can you say of the treatment of the Indians by 
the government, and why? 

Ought Indians to be made to give up their land? 
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III— ADVANCE MOVEMENTS. 

The story of the coming of white men into the 
valleys where oui* state now is, begins far back 
before the times which are usually associated 
with Plymouth Rock and Pocahontas. There is 
even more romance about the expeditions of the 
Spaniards from Mexico and the South into 

AjrTZQ- ^ 

Si'X-^ the unexplored interior of the western 

OF OUB ^ 

TOST c^^^t^T than there is about the landing 
of the pilgrim fathers, or about the plant- 
ing of a colony at Jamestown. The Spaniards 
lived in romance. It adds no real dignity to the 
history of the states that now occupy these 
prairie lands, to know that it begins as far back 
as 1541, when Coronado, a Spanish cavalier, came 
up across the country from the southwest with a 
coBO- large body of men; still there is a poetry 
^^^o about such a beginning that makes it at- 
tractive. After the conquest of Mexico by Cor- 
tez, beginning about 1520, that couiitry was ruled 
by governors. As fast as the natives were con- 
quered, new districts were formed and governors 
appointed to rule them. In the western part of 
Mexico was a province called Nueva Galicia over 
^which Coronado was appointed provincial gov- 
ernor in 1538. About that time a story was 
told the Spaniards of seven cities of Cibola to 
the north, in which there were immense treas- 
ures of silver and gold. Coronado was greatly 
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16 History of Nebraska. 

oharmed by the prospect of obtaining vast riohes 
by conquest of these cities, and fitted out 



szvzv 

gnrisB an expedition. The place was found in the 

ozBOXiA summer of 1541, far north of Mexico. 
Most historians think that the present town of Zuni 
stands upon the spot. Although Coronado was 
disappointed in regard to the gold, he went fur- 
ther, to find the land of the Quivera, where also 
there was untold wealth to be had. It is 



XiAjTB not certain lust what the route of the 

OF THE ^ 

?nA Spaniards was after they left the seven 
cities. By the accounts it is certain that 
Coronado went east and northeast. It is said that 
he reached the fortieth degree of north latitude. 
If he did, he and his companions actually set foot 
on the soil of Nebraska. But he might 
BBACH easily have been mistaken in supposing 
BBA8- that he came as far north as the southern 
boundary of Nebraska. It is sure, at any 
rate, that he visited the plains on which the two 
states of Kansas and Nebraska lie. Whether he 
really came within the limits of this State is not 
so important after all. The great fact is that 
this marks the beginning of the history of white 
men on these plains.' This was the same year 
that De Soto was wandering from Florida across 
the southern slopes to the Mississippi. Henry 
III. was then King of England; Francis I. held 



1 At the end of this chapter are printed some extracts from the 
acconnts of the men who came with Coronado. What they saw and re- 
ported about the Indians, the bison, the frnits, and the character of 
the country is more than interesting. It is quite certainly the first de- 
scription written. 
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Advance Movements. 17 

the throne of France; Charles V. was plotting 
in the east, and Paul III. was Pope at Borne. 
WHAT Europe as a whole was in the midst of 

WAS 

Sbt op ^^^ Reformation, and Luther had shortly 
*™^jj before finished his work. The story of 
Bozvo the hills and valleys of Nebraska before 
the time of Coronado must be told by the rocks and 
revealed by the traditions of the Eed Man. 

A Spanish expedition about 1601, of which 
there is a record, took the same general direction 
as that of Coronado. There is also an account of a 
third, made by the Count of Penalosa in 1662,* but 
reasons are given by some writers to show that this 
one was merely one of the stories that the Count told 
OTHEB over in Spain. In 1673 Father Marquette 
^^pio. floated down the Mississippi and learned 
BPAV-'* from the natives about the Missouri and 

1 SK AHD 

PBBsoa about the Platte. He recorded these riv- 
ers on a map just as they were told to him, and 
this drawing is still preserved. Probably this is 
the first map of the region. In 1719 Dustine 
came across the country from the southeast and 
met the tribes of Indians in th6 eastern part of 
Kansas. This is significant of the coming of the 
French into the plains west of the Missouri and 
Mississippi. Twenty years after Dustine, two 
brothers by the name of Mallet came into the 
country north of the Platte, and explored the river 
as far west as the Forks. 

The history of fur trading in the northwes 

1 A discQHaion of this expedition by Judge J. W. Savage may be 
found in the Neb. State Hist. Sec. Pub. II., 114-131. 
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deals first with the French. In the great center 
of fur trade, Wisconsin, trading began as early 
as 1634. After England obtained possession 
TBADE: ^^ Canada, the period of French trade 
irrenoh, was followed by many years of Brifc- 
1763 ish traffic. This period may be said to 
Britisii, beffin in 1763 and end in 1816, when 

1763- ° ... 

1816 Congress passed a law prohibiting for- 
eigners from trading within the limits of the 
United States. The Americans began to compete 
with the English very early, but the formation of 
the large companies of the United States 
toan, beffins in 1809, when John Jacob Astor 

1816-34 ° , 

had the American Fur Company char- 
tered. In 1810 two expeditions were started out, 
one by way of the Missouri Kiver. This year 
saw a post established at Bellevue. Jliong* before 
this, however, traders had kept their places of bar- 
ter on the banks of the Missouri and received the 
deer and buffalo skins from the Indians. Amer- 
ican explorers found traders on Nebraska soil 
soon after the opening of this century. The an- 
nual value of the fur business was very great. 
During the forty years up to 1847, the annual 
value to St. Louis is said to have been from two 
to three hundred thousand dollars. 

The expedition made for the government by 
Lewis and Clark, starting out in 1804, marks the 
I. time when the growing power of the great 



PATH- American Republic began to reach out to 
SB8 these plains. Following this were the 
well-known undertakings of Major Long in 
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1819 and General Fremont in 1842 and 1843. 
There were very many Hunters who visited the 
prairie region in small parties, and several large 
expeditions. A very good idea of the experiences 
of those who came to Nebraska in the first part of 
the nineteenth century may be had by reading 
chapters 14, 16, 17, 18, 49, and 50 of Washington 
Irving's Astoria, and chapter 2 of his Adven- 
tnres of Captain Bonneville. Among the travelers 
to Nebraska may be mentioned the following: 

Lewis and Clark, July 13 to Sept 5, 1804; 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 11, 1806. 

Thomas Nutall and John Bradbury, 1808. 
Botanical trip. 

Major Long, 1819-1820. 

W. a Ashley, 1822. 

Eev. Samuel Parker, 1835. 

L N. Nicollet, 1838-39. 

Captain John C. Fremont, 1842. 

Lieut a. K. Warren, 1855-57. 

By such means as these, information came to 
the cities and towns of the east, and there began 
to be an increasing tide of people westward. 
Traders continued to come to get furs from the 
Indians, the hunters came for buflFalo robes, mis- 
sionaries came to bring the Gospel to the Indians, 
and finally the adventurer came to make his for- 
tune. The missionaries separated, some 
Biov- going to one tribe and some to another. 
One of the very earliest within our bor- 
ders was Moses Merrill, who lived and preached 
among the Otoes from 1833 to 1840. 
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Following him were many who went to the va- 
rious tribes to teach them. Great honor is due 
the men and women who do this work of self-sac- 
rifice in the early history of any country. 

Two very interesting things happened wlieu 
the valleys of our state first began to be colonized. 
They are interesting because they are peculiar, 
not because they have had a very great effect upon 
the population of the state. The first is the com- 
ing of the Mormons into the country. These 
religious people, with their strange beliefs and 
practices, were compelled to leave their homes in 
Illinois in 1844. The next year they took up 
their journey westward and crossed the Missouri 
at two or three places. The main colony gathered 
about six miles north of the present site of Omaha, 
where their town was called "Winter Quarters". 
In two years the settlement grew to 15.000 inhab- 
itants. Such things as the country of- 
Mos- fered, they took for food and shelter. 

MOVS ' ^ . 

The amount of forage and timber required 
to sustain such a fair sized city was not small, 
and the removal of forests and game disturbed 
the Indians. The land belonged to the Red Man, 
and the government was compelled to stand by 
his rights. The Mormons had to move. From 
this place they scattered, some crossing the Mis- 
souri and others making the long, tedious journey 
to a new home at Salt Lake. Settlements were 
made here and there by Mormon families, and in 
some places enough of them collected to maintain 
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a church. As late as 1857 they made a settle- 
ment at Genoa, now in the eastern part of Nance 
Coantj. A hundred families received shares of 
the thousand acres which they inclosed 
and in a few years their colony was very 
prosperous. But the Indians again interfered, 
for the Pawnees came to occupy the reservation 
assigned them by the government. Wars be- 
tween the Pawnees and the Sioux constantly an- 
noyed them, and in five or six years after Genoa 
was founded, the Mormons had again dispersed to 
other parts. At that place are left only earth- 
works to mark their former abode. 

The second feature of interest is the wonderful 
gold panic which seized the people of the East, 
when it was announced in 1849 that gold had 
been discovered in California. The valley of the 
Platte was the natural avenue by which to ap- 
proach the mountains, especially from the north- 
ern states. People arrived in great numbers 
,g^ at the places where the Missouri was 
HviTT. crossed, and for a short time the fords of 
'*" the river were crowded. They made their 
way across the plains with such means as they 
had, either on foot, or with the ox-team, or on 
horse-back. Ill prepared for the most part, many 
perished in the long marches. A few gave up 
their hope of finding riches and began life as 
pioneers in the new country. They were among 
the early settlers of Nebraska, but their number 
was not large. One must have a strong imagina- 
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lion to realize even dimly the long lines of toilers 
across the continent, the hardships and the heart- 
aches, and the terrible suffering, which left the 
whole way marked by castaway garments, by 
beasts of burden that had perished, and by graves 
of weary pilgrims. This sad picture points to a 
moral about fortune hunting.* 

AOCOUNTS OF THE PLAINS AND THE ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS FOUND THERE BEFORE 1600. 

"Prom Tigues they went in foure dayes jour- 
ney to Cicuic^ which is a small towne, and foure 
leagues from thence they met a new kind of oxen 
wild and fierce, whereof the first day they killed 
fourescore, which sufficed the armie vith flesh. 
From Cicuic they went to Quivira, which after 
their accompt, is almost three hundred leagues 
distant, through mighty plaines, and sandie 
heathes so smooth, and wearisome, and bare of 
wood, that they made heaps of oxe-dung for want 
of stone and trees, that they might not lose them- 
selves at their returne, for three horses were lost 
on that plaine, and one Spaniard, which went 
from his companie on hunting. All that way 
and plaines are as full of crookedbacked oxen, as 
the mountaiue Serena in Spaine is of sheepe: 
but there is no people but such as keepe those 
cattell. They were a great succorer for the hun- 
ger and want of bread which our people stoode 
in. One day it rayned in that plaine a great 

I History ol Nebraska, {(bh/tgo, 1882), 98-100, Schoaler. HUtorj 
of U. S., V. 180-148. 
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showre of haile, as bigge as Orenges, which 
caused many tear^s, weakenesse, and vowes. At 
length they came to Qaiuira and found Tatarrax, 
whome they sought, an hoarie headed man, naked 
and with a jewell of copper hanging at his necke^ 
which was all his riches. The Spaniards seeing 
the false report of so famous riches, returned to 
Tiguex, without seeing either crosse or shew of 
Christianitie; and from thence to Mexico." — In 
Hakluyfs Voyages, III. 134. 

*' All the way betweene Oircuic and Quiuira is 
a most plaine soyle, without trees and stones, and 
hath but few and small townes. The men clothe 
and shooe themselyes with lether; and the women 
which are esteemed for their long lockes, coyer 
their heads # # # with the same. They have no 
bread of any kinde of graine, as they say: which 
I account a very great matter. Their chiefest 
foode is flesh, and that oftentimes they eate raw, 
either of custome or for lacke of wood. They 
eate the fatte as they take it out of the Oxe, and 
drinke the blood hotte, and die not therewithall, 
though the ancient writers say that it killeth, as 
Empedochs and others affirmed, they drink it 
also colde dissolved in water. They seeth not 
the flesh for lacke of pots, but rost it, or so to 
say more properly, warme it at a fire of Oxe-dung; 
when they eat, they chawe their meate but little, 
and raven up much, and holding the flesh with 
their teeth, they cut it with rasors of stone 
which seemeth to be great bestialitie: but such 
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is their manner of living and fashion. They goe 
together in companies, and moove from one place 
to another, as the wild Moores of Barbarie, called 
Alarbes doe, following the seasons and the pas- 
ture after their Oxen. 

"These Oxen are of the bignesse and colour of 
our Bulles, but their homes are not so great 
They have a great bunch upon their fore should- 
ers, and more haire on their fore part than on 
their hinder part: and it is like wooU. They 
have as it were an horse-manne upon their backe 
bone, and much haire and very long from the 
knees downward. They have great tuffes of haire 
hanging downe their foreheads and it seemeth 
that they have beardes, because of the great store 
of haire hanging downe at their chinnes and 
throates. The males have very long tailes, and a 
great knobbe or flocke at the end: so that in 
some respect they resemble the Lion, and in some 
other the Camell. They push with their homes, 
they runne, they overtake and kill an horse when 
they are in their rage and anger. Finally it is a 
foule and fierce beast of countenance and forme 
of bodie. The horses fledde from them, either 
because of their deformed shape, or else because 
they had never scene them. 

** Their masters have no other riches nor sub- 
stance: of them they eat, they drink, they apparell, 
they shooe themselves: and of their hides they 
make many things, as houses, shooes, apparell and 
ropes: of their bones they make bodkins: of their 
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sinews and haire, thread: of their homes, mawes, 
and bladders, vessels: of their dung, fire: and of 
their calves-skinnes, budgets, wherein they drawe 
and keepe water. To bee short, they make so 
many things of them as they have need of, or as 
many as suffice them in the use of this life. 

" Quiuria is in fortie degrees: it is a temperate 
countrey, and hath very good waters, and much 
grasse, plummes, mulberries, nuts, melons, and 
grapes, which ripen very well. There is no cot- 
ton: and they apparell themselves with oxe-hides 
and deeres skinnes. They sawe shippes on the 
sea coast, which bare Alcatrarzes or Pellicanes 
of golde and silver in their prows, and were laden 
with merchandises, and they thought them to be 
of Cathaya, and China, because they shewed our 
men by signes that they had sayled thirtie days." 
— From General History of the West Indies, by 
Francis Lopez. Hakluyt's VoyageSy III. 134, 136. 

*' There is a great number of beasts or kine in 
the countrey of Cibola, which were never brought 
thither by the Spanyards, but breed naturally in 
the countrey. They are like unto our oxen, sav- 
ing that they have long haire like a lion, and 
short homes, and they have upon their shoulders 
a bunch like a camell, which is higher than the 
rest of their body. They are marvellous wild and 
swift in running. They call them the beasts or 
kine of Cibola." — [Written by Henry Hawkis, a 
merchant, in 1572. He had lived five years in 
Mexico.] 
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AUTHORITIES AND BOOKS OF REFERBNOE. 

1. C3rouado's Expedition. ^ 

H. H. Bancroft's Works, Vols. XVU. and XXVII: 
Arizona and New Mexico^ pp. 33-72, History of the 
Northwest Coast, I., 44-46. In the former a long 
list of books conoerning: the subject is given in 
note 17, p. 37. 

Gen. J. H. Simpson, in Smithsonian Reports, 309-340. 

Judge Savage, in State Hist. Soc. Pub., 1, 180-202. ' 

Magazine of Amer, Hist, XX III., 288. 

Hist, of Neb. (Chicago, 1882), 33-38. 

Vol. 14, U. S. Ethnological Bureau Reports. 

2. Other early explorations. 

State Hist Soc. Pub., II, 114-131; III., 67-73. 
Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico, 169. 
Hale, Kansas and Nebraska (Boston, 1854), 15, 16. 
Winsor, Narr. and Grit. Hist, of Amer., V., 55, note 2. 
Hist of Neb.iiChica^o, 1882), 43. 

3. American Explorations. 

Lewis and Clark's Travels (London, 1815, 3 Vols.) I., 

35-65. 
Hist of Neb. (Chicago, 1882), 46-55. 
Journal of an Exploring Tour, by Rev. Samuel 

Parker (Ithaca, 1842), 39-68. 
Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expedition 

(Washington, 1845), 15-22. 

4. Fur Trading. 

F. J. Turner. Character and Influence of the Fur 

Trade in Wisconsin, Wis. Hist. Soc. Pub., 1889. 
Washington Irving*s Works : Astoria, Chaps. I.-III.. 

XIII.-XVII. Bonneville's Adventures, Chapa. II.- 

IV. 
EncyclopSB lias, under names John Jacob Astor,Fur 

Trade etc. 
Hist of Neb. (Chicago. 1882), 98, 1361. 
Mag. of Amer. Hist., XII., 5()9. 

5. Missionaries. 

State Hist. Soc. Pub., II., 133-166 ; III., 125-143 ; IV., 

157-191. 
Hist of Neb. (Chicago, 1882), 98, 1363. 



What is the earliest date of white men on our plains? 

Who was Coronado? 

Describe what he came northward for. 

What valuable information was preserved from this 

expedition? 
Who made the first map of our region? When? 
Who first traded in the region of Nebraska? 
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Show about how long each nation traded here. 

Who started the American Fur Company? 

Which was the first great expedition into the western 

country by Americans, and when was it? 
Name some of the more important expeditions, with 

dates. 
Name an early missionary, and tell when and to whom 

he came. 
Tell what connection the Mormons or Liatter-Day Saints 

had with onr territory. 
Who were the gold hunters? 
Read over the accounts of the expedition of Ooronado 

at the end of the chapter, and tell what you get from 

them. What does that show about the condition of 

the plains at that time and what might be found 

here? 
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IV._PUECHASE AND ORGANIZATION. 

I. — THE PUBCHA8E OF LOUISIANA. 

Before the organization of the country into 
territories can be discussed, it is necessary to 
know how the United States came to own it 
When the thirteen original states banded them- 
selves together into a nation in 1788, the people 
and their representatives in Congress did not look 
beyond the Mississippi River. This was the west- 
ern boundary as mentioned in the treaty of 1783 
TKB between the United States and Great Brit- 
225SpP'ain. Spain held the land west of this 
BOTOD- river, which long before had been named 
Louisiana for Louis XIV. When two na- 
tions hold opposite banks of a stream, it is under- 
stood that both have a right to use it, each one own- 
ing to the center. In the case of this river, not only 
did Spain possess the land on the west, but the 
mouth was entirely in Spanish territory. There 
Spain owned both sides. All went well as long as 
the commerce of the people living west of the Al- 
leghenies was allowed to pass into the Gulf. But 
Spain was not to be depended on and sometimes 
closed the mouth of the river. This caused bad 
feeling between the two nations concerned, and 
made it very desirable for the United States to 
obtain at least all of the east bank of the river, if 
opportunity offered itself. In one of the turns of 
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European politics in 1800, Spain gave to Franco 
the whole country west of the Mississippi, as far 
as Spanish claims extended. Thomas Jefferson, 
just elected president, saw a chance for the United 
States to buy a portion from France. He there- 
fore told Mr. Livingstone, minister at Paris, to 
try to make the purchase, and in May, 1803, Mon- 
roe also was sent to France to aid him. At 
cSasb l^^S**^ Napoleon decided to cede the whole 
of Louisiana to the United States. This 
seems to have come about, not through the skill 
of the men trying to make the purchase, but 
because of the condition in which the affairs of 
France were at that time. The price of this whole 
country, from the Mississippi to the Eocky Moun- 
tains, and from the Gulf of Mexico to British 
America, was $15,000,000. In the treaty there 
is nothing said about boundaries. To the north- 
west very little was known accurately about the 
extent of the claim, so that little could be said. 

A moment^s thought makes plain how great a 
difference this purchase has made in the growth 
of the United States. What would the career of 
the Union have been, hemmed in by the Missis- 
sippi, with European nations on the west? What 
ZPFBOT S^^^^ success this change has brought to 
^s^^.the idea of a Republic! How much more 
dignity and importance among the nations 
of the world this growth to a land empire has 
given to the United States! Together with 
other additions to our domain, it has made the 
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Nation more symmetrical, and has thrown undef . 
one flag the slopes of the great Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys. Who will say that by the ac- 
quisition of this 900,000 square miles of territory 
the controlling influence in North America, and 
perhaps in the Western Hemisphere, did not pass 
to the United States? 

Very soon after the purchase Congress took 
steps to form the country into one or more terri- 
tories, and to extend the laws formally over the 
land. From that time the maps showed various 
divisions, but until the prairies were peopled the 
changes were of small importance. It was mostly 
^^Indian Country'^'^ until 1854. 

II. — THE KANSAS-NEBBASKA ACT.* 

The beginning of the history of Nebraska as a 
.erritory must be studied in the records of Con- 
gress. Long before there were white people 
enough in the valley of the Platte to make a small 

iThis was called the Nebrsutka and K&na&a Rill or the Nehraaka 
BWf during the debat«8 upon it In Congress. The name Xebraaka was 
first suggested as a name for the Territory by WlUiam Wilkins, Secre- 
tary of War. In his annual report, on November 30, 1844. He wrote: 
"The Piatt or Nebraska, being the central stream leading into or from 
the Great Soath Pass, would very properly furnish a nnme for the Ter- 
ritory, which I propose suggesting to be erected into a territorial gor- 
emment." Congieasional Qlobe, 1st Sess., 83d Gong., App., p. 715. 

In connection with this, it Is interesting to note that the colony of 
Wyandotte, which had located as an Indian colony near the present 
site of Kansas City, in 1843 (Stat at Large, Indian Tre tiea, p. 608, 
App. 6) with thirty-nine sections of land, organized a goyernment of Its 
own and sent a delegate to Congress in 1852. This delegate was Abe- 
lard Guthrie, and his mission was to represent XebraakA Territory. 
But little attention was given his claim, the objection being that there 
was no such territory as Nebraaka Territory, Cong. Qlobe» Vol. 26, 
pp. 85, 1127. 2d Sesd., 82d Cong. Nebraska is a Siouan word for '* broad- 
water", the Ne meaning water. So also .V/, in Niobrara, running-water, 
and in Niagara, falling-water. 
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dinner party, the law-makers at Washington had 
szs- begun to think about forming a territory. 
or THE Government was not needed there yet. 
TOBT ' It was a political matter. The questions 
iH POt- about the Oregon boundary? the settle- 

ZTZCS '^ 

ments in California, the Kepublic of 
Texas, and the new territory acquired from Mex- 
ico constantly drew the attention of Congress to 
matters beyond the Mississippi Kiver. The sub- 
ject of a new territory at the mouth of the Platte 
Kiver arose in 1844, ten years before a bill estab- 
lishing it was really passed by Congress and 
signed by the president. Efforts were made sev- 
eral times between 1844 and 1854 to bring this 
about, and chief among the men interested in it 
was Stephen A. Douglas. He was a democrat, 
STB- ^^^ ^ very shrewd politician. He began 
J^5.^"his career in Congress in 1843 as a repre- 
^^^ sentative from Illinois. In 1847 he en- 
tered the Senate, where he served for twelve 
years. Mr. Douglas was very prominent in the 
discussions which led to the organization of Ne- 
braska, and a study of the bill by which this was 
done rightly begins with a study of him. 

He was prime mover in urging the subject 
upon Congress. His motives, his ambition, his 
schemes, all are a part of the history of Nebraska. 
The influence of this man and the acts of Con- 
gress from 1844 to 1854 are not alone sufficient 
to show the reason why Nebraska became a terri- 
tory when it did. The subject of slavery entered 
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almost GverythiDg that was done in Congress for 
years before Nebraska was organized. Trouble 
arose in Congress whenever new territories weriB 
made, because slave-holders wanted slavery al- 
lowed and the opposers of slavery at the 
5JJ North desired to prohibit the whole evil, 
wssou-^^^^^ had been an agreement in Congress 
PBO^^^'in 1820, which readers of American His- 



tory are familiar with under the name of 
the Missouri Compromise. 

By this bill anti-slavery men in Congress had 
consented not to interfere with the question of 
slavery in the Southwest. On the other hand, 
the slavery men had agreed not to introduce 
slavery into the Louisiana Purchase, north of the 
parallel of latitude 36° 30'. Although Mis- 
souri is north of that line, slavery was not pro 
hibited within its limits. Mr. Douglas claimed 
that the Compromise of 1850 took the place of the 
Missouri Compromise, because, as he said, 



COM- the former allowed a territory to have slaves 
ofIIso ^^ ^^*' i^®* ^^ ^^ chose. This was not true, 

but it served as his pretext. He was the 
chairman of the Committee on Territories, and 
reported to the Senate on January 23, 1854, a 
bill which provided for two territories. In the 
previous bills only one was mentioned. Mr. 
Douglas was the author of the section of the bill 

which contained the idea of a territory reg- 

SQUAT- J • 

sovsB- ^^^*^^g slavery within its own boundaries. 
BIGHT Y This doctrine is called *' Popular Sover- 
eignty" or "Squatter Sovereignty '• From the 
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time when the news of the bill spread through 
BFFEOT ^^^ country, every community was stirred 
Saw" ^P ^^®^ *^® subject. In Congress the 
BBAsu greatest struggle in its history took place. 
(!i)On "Why should this bill cause such a com- 
(ftJ'^tS" motion?" maV be asked. It re-opened 

People . . 

the question of slavery, which many sup- 
posed to have been settled by the compromises. 
The Kansas-Nebraska Bill, as it is called, brought 
on the contest between the supporters and the op- 
posers of slavery. It destroyed the Whig party, 
and divided the people on the subject of slavery 
alone. The new Kepublican Party, whose pur- 
pose at first was to prevent the spread of slavery 
and afterwards to stop it altogether, dates from this 
^^jQj^ time. Inhabitants of Nebraska probably 
Partlei ^j,^ ^^^ proud of the fact that the bill 
which organized the valley of the Platte into a 
territory came from those who upheld slavery, 
and that it was passed by their votes.* But they 
may be glad that the schemes of Mr. Douglas 
helped only to unite the parties of the North 
against the one great curse of the Nation, and led 
directly to the freedom of the slaves. The idea 
of Popular Sovereignty is not that splendid prin- 
ciple that the will of a people shall rule supreme, 
but only a mockery of it. 

1 In its final form, the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed the House Ma;? 
22, 1S54, by a vote of 113 to 100. The Senate approved it three dajg 
(ater bj i^ vote qf 85 to 18, and ^he President signed it on Maj 80, 18i:4. 
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III. — THE PBOYISIONS OP THE BILL.* 

The law passed by Congress to organize the 
territory of Nebraska resembles an old law of the 
Continental Congress. Indeed, every time that 
OBDZ- Congress has passed a law to form a ter- 
VAHCS yi^j.y^ ^j^^ Ordinance of 1787, as this old 
^''^^ law is called, has been the model for it. An 
act or law which organizes a territorial govern- 
ment, naming the boundaries, the officers, and the 
manner of their appointment, is called the Or- 
ganic Act Such for our territory was the part 
OXGAH- ^^ ^^^ Kansas-Nebraska act which relates 
zo ACT j^ Nebraska. The whole bill consists of 
thirty-seven sections, of which the first eighteen 
apply to Nebraska alone. Three departments 
were made, just as in the constitutions of the 
United States and of each state. The general 
plan is the same everywhere in this Bepublic, and 
the territorial constitution, as might have been 
expected, provided for governor, legislature, and 
supreme court. The first governor of a territory 
sxBCV- ^^ ^^^ United States was appointed by 
o»z- the President and Senate, and this mode 
of appointment has not been changed. 
In the same manner, a secretary, attorney, and 
marshal received their offices. The secretary had 
a term of five years, but the others, including the 
governor, had one of but four years. It is inter- 
esting to note that since the time of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 these terms of office had increased 
by one year. 

I United States Statutes, X., 277, 
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The fourth section of the bill provided for a 
council of thirteen members and a house of twenty- 
six. The governor had the usual veto upon leg- 
islation, which began in 1787 with absolute power 
to forbid a bill to become a law. It was very soon 
modified, however, so that a certain majority of 
members could pass bills over his veto. The 
three judges of the supreme court received their 
Appointment in the same manner as the governor. 
This territory had the very same kind of 
TUBS ^^®pr©s®i*tft*ioii i^ Congress as the old North- 
west Territory had under the Ordinance of 
1787, namely, a delegate to the House of Represen- 
tatives, with right to discuss and advise concern- 
ing the territory, but without right to vote. One 
of the important provisions of the bill 
*o»tA.i (Sec. 16) reserved two square miles out of 
OATB each township for purposes of education, 
but it seems that Nebraska received no benefit 
from this while a territory.* There are certain 
things in the Organic Act that show in whose in- 
terest the bill was made and by whose votes it 
was passed. (1 ) The voters are only the " white " 
population (Sec. 5). (2) It is especially stated 
that the two acts of Congress of the years 1793 
and 1850, about fugitive slaves, should be in force 
in the territory (Sees. 9 and 10). (3) In the last 
half of the 14th section, the Missouri Compromise 
act is declared of no effect, and the idea of non- 
intervention by Congress is expressed. This idea 

I Governor's Message, 9th Session. 
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was that Congress should not interfere with any 
state in its own private affairs: that the people 
should regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States. This is the doctrine of "Popular 
Sovereignty". At the time the old Ordinance 
of 1787 was passed, there was little opposition 
when Nathan Dane, a Massachusetts lawyer, 
moved to add a paragraph prohibiting slavery 
in the territory north of the Ohio Biver. Be- 
tween that time and 1854 things had changed. 
It was no longer possible to pass a bill with a 
clause in it prohibiting slavery in a territory, 
although the land might lie farther north than the 
Ohio Biver. The Ordinance of 1787 was the 
first act of the United States that contained a fu- 
gitive slave clause and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
was the last. 

AUIHORITIES AND BOOKS OF REPEBENCE, 

1. Purchase of Louisiana. 

Henry Adams, Hist, of U, S. during lat Administration 

of Th. Jefferson, 11., Chaps. II. -Vl. 
Von Hoist, if /sf. o; U. S., 1750-1832, Chap. V., pp. 18:- 

188 
Schouler, Hist of U. S., II., 56-52. 
Hist, of Neb. (Chicago, 1882), 44-46, giving a text of the 

treaty. 
Morse, Ihomas Jefferson, '2^1, 
The American Statesman, 203-210. 

2. Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Von Hoist, History of U. 8., 1850-1854, Chaps. VI. -VIII. 
Schouler, History of the U. 5., V., 276-292. 
Congressional Globe, Vol. 28, pt. 1 , 33d Cong. 1st Session, 

p. 221, etc. 
Seward's Works (Boston, 1884), IV, 4:J3-479. 
Johnson, Hist. Amer. Politics (N. Y., 1881), 157-166. 
Sterne, Const. Hist, and Political Development of U. S., 

186-192. 
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Young, American Statesman^ 940-960; Chaps. 75 and 76. 
Shepard, Martin Van Buren, 376-379. 
Roosevelt, T. H, Benton, 315-349. 
Mag. of Amer. Hist. XVIII., 478. 
Spencer, Hist of U. S., Ill, 504-6. 
Crafts, Hist of U. S. of Amer , L, 578-580. 
Andrews, Brief Institutes of our Const Hist^ 2:6 
Davis, Rise and Fall of Confed, GovH., I., Chap. V. 
Lalor, Cyclopedia of Pol Scl, II., 667-670. 

REVIEW. 

What was the western boundary of the United States 
from 1783 to 1803? 

During that time who held the country now called Ne- 
braska? 

What men were concerned in the cession of Louisiana? 

What difference do you think this cession has made in 
the history of the United States? 

When and by whom does it seem to have been used as a 
name for the territory west of the Missouri? 

What man in Congress was most prominently connected 
with the Kansas- Nebraska bill? 

What subject was being discussed most in Congress in 
1854? 

What was the Missouri Compromise f 

What is meant by squatter sovereign' yf 

Why did the Kansas-Nebraska bill cause such a great 
commotion everywhere? 

What effect do you think the bill had on the question of 
slavery? 

What famous constitution has been a model for all ter- 
ritorial government in the history of the United 
States? 

What is an organic act? 

What were the first offices of the territory? 

Describe the territorial legislature. 

How is a territory represented in Conarress? 

What things in the organic act show sympathy with 
slavery? 

What is popular sovereignty f 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS AND QUESTIONS. 

What was the Oregon Boundary Matter ? See Barrow's 
Oregon (Commonwealth Series). 

Schouler, Hist of U. S., IV., 504-514. 

How did Calif ornia come to be a part of the U. S? See 
Schouler, Hist of U. 5., IV., 247, 415-7, 528-535. 

When did Texas become a republic and how long was 
it independent ? See Schouler, V. index. 

Was Douglas sincere in his views ? Bead speeches of 
Douglas and I^incoln. 
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v.— THE TERRITORY OP NEBRASKA. 

When the territory of Oregon was established 
in 1848, the summit of the Rocky Mountains be- 
tween the parallels of 42^ and 49^ became a part 
of the boundary. In 1850, at the formation of 
Utah Territory, the same mountains were made 
the eastern boundary between the 30th and 40th 
BomvD- parallels. When Nebraska was organ- 
ABZBs jjged, the summit of the Rockies easily be- 
came the western limit, because it was already a 
boundary line. Just where the ''summit of the 
Rocky Mountains " is, the members of Congress 
themselves probably did not know. In Map IV. 
it is taken as the water-shed, on one side of which 
the rivers flow to the Gulf of Mexico and on the 
other to the Pacific Ocean. The western boundary 
of Minnesota, which was formed into a territory 
five years before Nebraska, followed the Missouri 
towards the northwest as far as White Earth 
River, and then turned northward along this 
stream to the British line. The northeast bound- 
ary of the Territory of Nebraska likewise followed 
these rivers.* 

No one need think that the exact location of 
these lines which Congress had fixed, except the 
boundai'y between Kansas and Nebraska, made 



1 White Earth Rirer rises soath of British America. Doabtless the 
bonndary would be completed by a line drawn north from the sonrce of 
this rirer to the 49th parallel. 
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any diflference at all between the inhabitants of 
the Territory. The few white persons in the 
country were at the southeast corner, and the Red 




MAP IV. TERRITORY OF NEBRASK A, 1854-1861. 

A. White Earth Rirer. 

B. Portion removed by formatloD of Colorado. 

C. Present Limita. 
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Man knew no boundaries. Since the western 
country was being settled rapidly, these extensive 
limits could not long remain. In February, 1861, 
Colorado Territory was created, taking a small 
piece out of the southwestern corner of Nebraska. 
Two months later Dakota Territory was formed, 
which removed all the stretch of country north of 
the 4:3d parallel. At the same time two tracts 
wore added to Nebraska from Utah and Washing- 
ton territories. The effect was to change the 
western boundary from the indefinite "summit of 
the Eocky Mountains" to the 33d meridian west 
of Washington. Nebraska Territory was now 
nearly four times as long as it was wide, stretch- 
ing, in fact, about fifteen degrees in longitude. 

It so remained for two years. At the formation 
of Idaho Territory, March, 1863, all west of the 
27th meridian was taken away. With these defi- 
nite boundaries it remained, except for one change. 
The original boundary in 1861 followed the Nio- 
brara River from its mouth to the Keya Paha 
River and the Keya Paha to the 43d parallel of 
latitude, which was the northern boundary. In 
1882 Congress passed an act changing the bound- 
ary, so that it followed the Missouri River to the 
43d parallel, thus throwing the Niobrara River 
and the ancient Ponca Indian lands entirely 
within Nebraska.* 

The organization of the Territory of Nebraska 
begins with the appointment of Francis Burt, of 

I U. S. St&tutta at Large. 1882. p. 37. Laws of Nebraska^ 1882, p. 56. 
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Sonth Carolina, as governor, by the president, 
Franklin Pierce. With the arrival of Mr. 
Burt at Bellevue, October 7, 1854, came 
the enforcement of law in the new settle- 
ments. Hardly had the governor began his work 
when he died, and the secretary, T. B. Cuming, 
became acting governor, as the bill provided. By 
the hand of the latter the wheels of govern- 
ment were set in motion. First, districts wore 
laid out in order that a census might be* taken. 
After the population had been ascertained, the 
rjMMT thirteen councilmen and twenty-six rep- 
STSFS resentatives were apportioned for election 
among eight districts or counties.^ On elec- 
tion day, December 12, not only were members 
of the legislature selected, but also a delegate for 
Congress. The returns showed a voting popula- 
tion of 800, but some allowance must be made for 
the tendency of non-residents to come across the 
river to vote. The acting governor assigned the 



1. The following shows the first eifrht coaoties, with the vote of each 
for deleflrate to Congress, and the number of coancilroen and representa- 
tires assigned :— 



NORTH PLATTE 


SOUTH PLATTE 


COUNTY 


VOTE 


No. 
Coun. 


No. 
Rep. 


COUNTY 


VOTE 


No. 

Coau. 


No. 
Rep. 


Douglas 


297 
B7 
14 
34 


4 
1 
1 
1 


8 
2 
2 
2 


Cass 


130 

18H 
42 
38 


1 
8 

1 
1 


3 


Burt 


Pierce 


5 


Dodge 


Fortney 


2 


Washington.... 


Richardson 


2 




402 


7 


14 




808 


e 






There was from the start a struggle for the capital between the Yari- 
ous places, especially between the regions north and south of the Piatle. 
These figures are of use in the study of that subject. 
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three judges to districts, set the time for holding 
terms of court, and appointed county officers. 
Members of the legislature were duly elected, and 
the government of the Territory had started. 

The history of the legislature of the Territory 
consists of twelve regular sessions, of which the 
first began January 16, 1855, and the last one 
January 10, 1867. The time of meeting was 
often changed, however. The second session be- 
IFPKIA- S^^ ^^ December, the third in January, 
TION and the fourth in December. From the 
fourth to the eighth sessions inclusive, the open- 
ing day fell in the latter part of the year, while 
for the four remaining it was changed back to 
January. From 1855 to 1867 twelve yearly ses- 
sions were held, with the exception of the year 
1863.* The membership of the house of represen- 
tatives was increased from twenty-six to 
, Qpthirty-five at the second session, and later 



Zisexs- ^ thirty-nine, the limit set by the Ean- 
*^** sas-Nebraska Bill. There was no change 
in the number of members in the council. 

Law-making in a territory is different in many 
respects from the same thing in a state. In the 
latter, the power of the body that makes the law 
is very much restricted by the constitution. In 
almost every state in the Union there is a long 



1 This was in the middle of the war, when money was scarce. The 
financial reason is the only one assigrned for the failure to hold a session 
in that year. 
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list of subjects concerning which the legislature 
is forbidden to make special laws. It is 
▲Xi AVD thought better to make general laws that 
CIA& apply to all the cases of the same kind. 
For example, the legislature of Nebraska 
is forbidden to make a charter for any particular 
city. But a law may be made applying to all the 
cities of a certain class, the class being deter- 
mined by population. But the territorial legisla- 
ture was not restricted at all in this regard, and 
laws upon all sorts of special subjects are found 
in the statutes. Divorces were granted by act of 
the legislature, every town was formed by a sep- 
arate law, and the territorial assembly smiled upon 
every academy and "university", which lived, per- 
haps, only upon paper. But the Territory of Ne- 
braska did not continue through the whole period 

to make law in so clumsy a manner. Grad- 

SSvT ^*^^y ^^® work of legislation was made 
bSai* '^^^® expeditious by the passage of general 
ZiAws j^^^g ^jj various subjects. A law of 1864 
gave the courts jurisdiction of the subject of di- 
vorce. Another law was passed by which compa- 
nies could be organized by taking certain legal 
steps, instead of asking the legislature to attend 
to every individual casa By one of the acts at 
the first session, a great part of the statutes of 
Iowa became the laws of the Territory. This is 
a good illustration of how a newly organized com- 
munity gets its laws. At first all the states had a 
common model to follow in the English Statutes, 
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which had accumulated for many centuries. ' But 
as soon as one state had excellent laws, it was an 
easy matter for another state to adopt them. This 
adoption of statutes has prevailed to a large ex- 
tent in the Avestern states, where the laws of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan have re- 
peatedly been copied. Part of the Iowa laws 
thus brought into Nebraska defines crimes and 
their punishment, and part of them regulates civil 
processes, such as the manner of bringing suits, 
etc. The former is called a criminal code and 
the latter a code of civil procedure. The territo- 
rial legislature at its third session foolishly re- 
pealed both these and left no others in place of 

them. Governor Cuming told the fourth 
OFTKs legislature that the laws were "limited, 

confused, and contradictory", and that 
careful legislation was necessary. The question 
of the removal of the capitol was uppermost in 
the minds of the representatives, and adjournment 
came without the needed laws. In the autumn of 
1858, Govenor Richardson called the legislature 
in special session, three months before the regu- 
lar time, principally to pass laws in place of those 
that had been repealed. Many of the 
OFTBB criminal laws enacted at this fifth, or spe- 
BBS- cial session, remained in force until 1873, 
when the criminal code of Ohio was 
adopted. At the same time civil laws also were 
passed, which were re-enacted in 1866. 

The earliest liquor law of Nebraska was the 
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most* stringent The first legislature in 1855 pro- 
hibited not only the manufacture of liquor in the 
^^ Territory, but also selling, exchanging, 
LZ^os ^^^ giving intoxicating drinks. In 1858 
*• this was modified by a license lajv. Slav- 

ery in Nebraska and Kansas is of special inter- 
est In Kansas was fought the real battle of the 
frontier, between the slavery and anti-slavery f ac* 
tions, and one can appreciate the victory only by 
reading the history of that time. Nebraska Terri- 
tory knew little of the conflict because slave labor 
BZiAV- ^*® unprofitable so far north. Yet there 
**^ were some slaves even in the small settle- 
ments here, for the territorial officers who cam^ 
from the Southern States brought slaves with 
them. Opinions on both sides of the question 
are found in the Journals of the legislature. 
There were attempts to make it unlawful for a 
free negro to settle in the Territory, and bills were 
introduced to prevent slavery altogether within 
the limits of Nebraska. The history of the Terri- 
tory is closely connected with the subject of abo- 
lition, in the career of John Brown, who spent 
much time in the southeastern counties just be- 
JOBV ^^^® *^® ^^^» helping fugitive slaves to 
BBOWV escape from Kansas by his so-called "un- 
derground railway". This was a special route, 
of which Falls City was the first station in the 
Territory, and Nebraska City or Brownville the 
second, where runaway slaves crossed the river on 
their way to Canada. By this means many a ne- 
gro sought and gained his freedom. 
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The Federal Government paid the salaries of 

the goyernor, secretary, judges, and members of 

the legislature, while the attorney-general and 

......««.-« "^^rsl^^l received only fees. For this 

FINABCES ., /^, ^ .^ 

reason, the expenses of the territory were 

comparatively light It seems that the lands re- *" 
served for school purposes could not be used dur- 
ing the territorial period.* This threw the ex- 
pense of establishing a school system upon the 
people, which with other matters of expenditure 
caused a small debt Xo accumulate; It is 
easiest for a city or state to raise money 
by issuing bonds bearing interest for a number of 
years. The territory did this, but the debt in- 
curred was never large. Resources were usually 
larger than liabilities in the accounts of the 
treasurer and auditor. The laws of the Territory 
»BV- concerning taxation were poor, so that 
LAWS money came into the treasury slowly. 
Governor Cuming spoke of the revenue laws in 
his message to the fourth legislature, as "inappli- 
cable and almost inoperative.". Of course the 
taxes increased with the growth of population. 
The financial reports show that all the money paid 
in 1856 came from three counties and amounted 
to $1,236.00. The annual revenues for ten years, 
beginning with 1856, averaged over $10,- 
2®*!L? 000.00. In 1865 the annual taxes had 
^^^^ reached nearly $54,000.00. This may be 
^^■** said to be what it cost the people directly 



1 Governor's Message, 9th session. 
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to carry on the territorial government. There 
are many other things, however, that should be 
added to this to find the real cost, such as the 
fees received by the attorney and marshal. 
There may also be added to the territorial ex- 
penses paid by the people the annual appropriation 
by the Federal Government of about $17,000.00 
for salaries, and large amounts for improvements. 
Among the latter was an item of $50,000.00, 
granted for a road between Omaha and Kearney. 
When a movement was started to form a state 
government, opponents argued that a territory 
costs less than a state. In the case of a country 
like Nebraska, into which the tide of population 
was fairly rushing, the expenses of the territory 
and of the state which follows are not to be 
compared. 

Life in the Territory of Nebraska was not with- 
out its exciting political quarrels. The most 
bitter fights in politics are over the location of 
county seats and state capitals, and this was sadly 
true here. The death of Governor Burt, who in- 
tended to make Bellevue the capital, gave 



§^5i^* the acting governor an opportunity to de- 
riOKT ^jj^ upon Omaha instead. Intense feel- 
ing was aroused at once. From this time on the 
Territory never lacked sites for the capital. The 
pull was both north and south, to Florence, Platts- 
mouth, Nebraska City, and the interior of the 
country. In 1855, 1857, 1858, and 1867, the 
strife between the North and South Platte regions 
was mentioned with regret by the 
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in their messages to the legislature. One gov- 
ernor argued that a bridge across the Platte 
would tend to allay the feeling. At the fourth 
session, part of the legislature actually withdrew 
to Florence, north of Omaha, but the move was 
unsuccessful. A bill had been introduced into 
the previous legislature, 1857, concerning a re- 
moval of the capital from Omaha to a town by the 
name of Douglas, Lancaster County, which ex- 
isted only on paper. A writer who took part in 
the politics of that time says that the apportion- 
ment of members for the first legislature was 
made in such a way that the members would sus- 
tain Governor Cuming's decision, when the ques- 
tion of the location of the capital came before 
them.^ 

The wonderful settlement of the western coun- 
try is naturally a subject of inquiry. What led 
people westward in such numbers ? The discovery 
of gold in California late in the forties first in- 
duced people to turn their faces toward the Pa- 
cific. Five or six years after this, the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill by its prominence advertised the 
Great Plains, and in' 1859 gold was discovered at 
Pike's Peak. The eflPect of this discovery, 
BAFiDi- coming during hard times, was probably 
sjcirBHT much greater than it otherwise would have 
TWB- been. The exceptional advantages oflPered 
to all classes by a new country accounts 



1 J. S. Morton, In StAte Hlat. Soc. Fad., III.. 103. A compariaon of 
each apportionment and the political majorities of the counties in each 
district afford room for special stadj. See Fiske, dril QorerDnmt, 2I<S. 
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largely for the tide of immigration. The pre-emp- 
tion and homestead laws of the United States 
served to bring the matter of lands and homes 
more shiirply to the attention of eastern citizens 
and promised them undisputed possession of west- 
ern farms. The rapid settlement of Nebraska, too, 
was made, notwithstanding the unfavorable opinion 
in the East about the quality of Nebraska soil. 
Had the toiling farmer of New York and Ohio 
known that in a few years Nebraska would out- 
rank all the other states in its yield of corn per 
acre, would not the rate of immigration have been 
more surprising? The settlements, as a rule, pro- 
ceeded from the Missouri River westward. Some 
particular circumstance here and there, such as 
the location of a fort, led settlers to go far out on 
the frontier to make homes for themselves. There 
was also a tendency to settle near the usually trav- 
eled wagon routes, along which freighters stopped 
on their way to Pike's Peak, Utah, and California. 
In 1859 the white population extended froni the 
river 140 miles westward, and the number of 
counties had grown from eight in 1855 to thirty- 
five four years later. 

In this first decade great strides had been made 
towards accumulating material wealth and estab- 
lishing prosperous homes. Population had in- 
creased marvelously. Assessors' rolls for the year 
wzALTK 1866 showed a million and a half of dol- 
tIbb£ lars invested in merchandise, $143,000.00 
*®* in manufactures, and upwards of $85,- 
000.00 in household furniture. For that time 
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such material progress means much. Agriculture 
was firmly established, and the richness of the soil 
of Nebraska was abundantly proved. The value 
of farm stock lacked little of three million dollars. 
-Altogether the wealth of the Territory was placed 
at eighteen millions. 

REVIEW. 

Dictionary Study: Code; criminal; civil; procedure; 

bonds. 
Bound Nebraska Territory-; 

What caases the southwest corner to be cut out? 
The formation of what territory took away all north of 

43d parallel? 
Who was the first governor? Who appointed him? 

Where did he come from? Wiien did he come? 
Who started the government? 
How often did the territorial legislature meet? 
How many sessions altogether? 
Compare the legislature of a territory with that of a 

state. 
. How did Nebraska Territory get its first set of laws? 
What is a code f 

When did the change take place to the laws of Ohio? 
When did Nebraska Territory have prohibition? 
How much did slavery affect Nebraska? Why? 
~What was the "Underground Railroad" ? 
Who was John Brown? 
Who pays territorial expenses? 
Does a territory cost more or less than a state? (See 

under Chap. VI.] 
Where was the territorial capital? 
Why is it desirable for a city to be the capital? 
What caused the rapid settlement of the country? 
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VL— THE STATE. 

Before the Territory was scarcely five years 
old, the question of changing to a state govern- 
ment began to be discussed. The greater part of 
the message of Governor Black to the leg- 
TIOII islature in December, 1859, was devoted 
to it,' and that body passed a bill provid- 
ing for an election in March, 1860, to decide 
whether or not a state organization should be 
eflfected.^ The vote of the people favored the con- 
tinuance of the territorial form. The 
AT- subject appears not to have been dis- 



cussed seriously for four years. In Feb- 
ruary, J864, the legislature asked Congress to 
permit Nebraska to become a state.* and about 
two months later their petition was granted in the 

passage of an ^'Enabling AcV\ However 



Bi^ivo the only action taken in Nebraska under 

ACT ^ 

this provision was to elect members to a 
convention, which met and adjourned without ac- 
complishing its purpose. The legislature did 
not discuss the subject again until the session of 
1866. This time it was left to no "constitutional 
convention" to draw up a constitution, but that 
work was done by a committee and was submitted 



1 CouDcllJourDAl, 6th SesB., 15-22. 

2 Laws of Territory, 1860, pp.. 45-48. 

3 Laws of Territory, 1864, pp., 282, 283. 
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to the people for approval on June 2.' The con- 
test was very close and exciting, and the new 
form of government was adopted by a majority 
oov8Ti-of only one hundred out of nearly 7,800 
OP 1866 votes cast. Two political parties, taking 
opposite sides of the question, nominated full sets 
of officers and completed a thorough organization. 
The republicans favored and the democrats op- 
posed the adoption of the new constitution. In 
their stump speeches the orators talked only about 
the advisability of state government or no state 
government, but the political leaders were mainly 
concerned with the effect of the issue upon na- 
tional politics. 

From the election in June until early in 1867, 
Nebraska had both a territorial and a state form 
of government. The authorities of the 
JJgJg^ Territory continued in office, and the ter- 
TUBES ritorial legislature, on January 10, 1867, 
OHCE niet for its twelfth and last session. Mean- 
while, the new state legislature had its first 
meeting July 4, 1866, and was again called to- 
gether February 20, 1867, only two days after the 
last territorial legislature had adjourned, in order 
to accept a certain requirement imposed by the 
Federal Government. 

The constitution of 1866 was not satisfactory 
to a large number of people, so that a convention 
to draw up another was authorized by the 

1 Council Journal lUh Sese., 129, 170» 184. 

2 Biat. of Neb. (Chicago, 1882), 128. Vote: 8938 to 3888. 
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legislature at its eighth session.* The election of 
members of the conyention came in May. 



coM«TX-The document which they drew up was 
submitted to the people for their approval, 
September 18, 1871. Several amendments were 
ova proposed, each of which aroused the oppo- 
FoSsB sition of a particular class. One pro- 

jw X 871 

vided for the taxation of church property, 
another for compulsory education, and a third 
that counties and cities should not vote aid to cor- 
porations, such as railroads. Five such amend- 
ments were voted on separately, and all were re- 
jected along with the constitution itself.' Four 
ova years later, on October 12, 1875, the peo- 
M^H*' pl© adopted a more satisfactory constitu- 
tion.' At the same time two separate 
propositions voted upon were also approved. The 
constitution of 1875 went into effect November 1, 
of that year, and still continues almost unchanged 
(1898). 

From 1866 to 1897, inclusive, twenty-five ses- 
sions of the state legislature have been held.* 

1 St&tutr8, 1871,68-66. 

2 Vote: for, 7986; against. 8627. HIat. of Neb. (Chicago, 1882) 145. 

3 Vote: for, 80202; against, 5474. H at. of Neh, (Chicago 1882), 151. 

4 The following are the twenty-five sessions. Those marlced * 
were special or extra sessions: 

1.— July 4-11, 1866. * 13.— Dee. 5, 1876. 

* 2.— Feb. 20-21, 1867. 14.— Jan. 2-Feb. 15, 1877. 
8.— May 16-Jnne 24, 1867. 15.— Jan. 7-Feb. 25, 1870. 

• 4.— Oct. 27-28, 1868. 16.— Jan. 4-Feb. 26, 1881; 40 days. 

♦ 5.— Jan. 7-Feb. 15, 1869. * 17.— May 10-24, 1882. 

» 6.— Feb. 17-March 4, 1870. 18.— Jan. 2-Feb. 26, 1888; 43 days. 

7.— March 4, 1870. 1!).— Jan. 6-Mar. 5, 1885; 48 days. 

8.— Jan. 6-Mar. 28; Mav 30-Jnne 20.— Jan. 4-Mar. 81, 1887; 61 days. 

6. 1871. 21.— Jan. 1-Mar. 80, 1889; 67 days. 

8th Adjonrned. Jan. 9-19, 1872. 22.— Jan. 6-April 4, 1891; 71 div«. 

9.— Jan. 9-Mar. 8. 1878. 28.— Jan. 8-Aprll 8, 1898; 68 days. 

♦10.— Mar. 27-29, 1878. 24.— Jan. 1-April 6, 1896; 71 days. 

11.— Jan. 7-Feb, 25, 1876. 26.— Jan. 7-Aprll 9, 1897; 74 days. 
•12.— Dec. 6. 1876. 
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The first constitutiou allowed biennial sessions of 
ASCIIS, forty days each, which was not changed 
iATUBB by the constitution of 1875. There were 
several special or "called" sessions, and one "ad- 
journed " session, which varied somewhat in length. 
Nine meetings were very s^ort.^ The 
BBS*' seventh met but one day, and the twelfth 
and thirteenth were both held on the fifth 
of December, 1876.* As the state grew iu popu- 
lation and wealth, its interests largely increased 
and the legislature found it difficult to transact 
all the necessary business in the allotted forty 
days. This length of time was exceeded by two 
n vAW it-n days at the eighteenth session, and by 
BBB OF ' three days at the nineteenth session. At 

\ the latter meeting, in 1885, an amendment 

to the constitution was proposed by the legislature, 
making sixty days the length of a session instead 
of forty. At the election of 1886, this was voted 
upon and carried.^ The twenty- second, twenty 
fourth, and twenty-fifth sessions were over seventy 
days in length. 

Under the first constitution the number of sen- 
ators was fixed for ten years at thirteen, and the 

1 These were 1st, 2d, 4tb, 7tb, 8tli Adjoarned, 10th, l!2th, 18th, 17th. 

2 The governor brought the legislature together on the morning of 
.that day to canvass the votes for presidential electors. This was ac- 
complished, the result showing the election of Amasa Cobb, A. H. Con- 
ner, and S. A. Strickland. A question had arisen concerning the eligi* 
bility of Mr. Cobb to bean elector, and the governor convened the legis- 
lature again at 3 p.m. of the same day, to settle this matter and to 
canvass the votes for state officers. This was all the business done at 
the twelfth and thirteenth sessions. SeuAte JounaJ, 12-14 Sess., 1-^. 

3 SeHBioD L»W8, 1885, p. 436. Bouse Jonrnuh 1887, pp. 969-973. 
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number of representatives at thirty-nine, the 
MEM- limits of membership being twenty-five 
- SHIP and seventy-five. By the constitution of 
1875 these limits were increased to thirty-three 
and one hundred. The full numbers ar6 now 
elected. 

The nine governors that have been elected in 
the State have each served two terms, on the 
average.* Since 1867 the duties of governor have 
seldom devolved upon acting governors, while in 
GOV- ^^® Territory the acting governor was 
^*"®*® often in office. Under the constitution of 
1866 the secretary performed the duties belong- 
ing to the head of the State, if the latter died or 
was removed. This happened in 1871, when 
Governor Butler was impeached. W. H. James 
took his place, remaining in office until the term 
of the next governor began, in 1873. 

During the territorial period and also the 
early years of state history, there were three 
JUDZ. judicial districts. In 1883 the number 
ciABY Yi^^ increased to ten, and in 1891 to 



1 The list is as follows: 
1.— David Butler; Feb. 21. 1R67. 
2.— Rob't W. Furnas, Jan. 18, 1873. 
3.— Silas Garber. Jan. 11, 1875. 
4.— Alblnus Nance, Jan. 9, 1879. 
5.— James W. Dawes, Jan. 4, 1883. 

2 Tlie chief justices of the state 
1.— W. A, Little, 1866. 

2.— O. P. Mason, 1866. 
3.— 6.B. Lake, Jan. 16. 1878. 
4.^Daniel Gantt. Jan. 3, 1878. 
5.— G. B. Lake, Jan. 1, 1882. 
(>.— AmasaCobb. Jan. 1, 1884. 
7.— Samuel Maxwell, Jan. 1. 1886. 



6.— John M. Thayer, Jan. 9, 1887. 
7.— James E. Boyd, Jan. 8, 1891. 
8.— Lorenzo Crounse, Jan. 5, 1893. 
9.— Silas Holcomb, Jan. 3, 1895. 

have been as follows: 
8— M. B. Reese, Jan. 1, 1888. 
9.--Amasa Cobb, Jan. 1, 1890. 

10.— Samuel Maxwell, Jan. 1, 1892. 

11.— T. L. Norval, Jan. 4, 1894. 

12.— A. M. Post, Jan. 9, 1896. 

13.— John J. Sullivan, Jan. — , 1898 
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fifteen. The two senators allowed by the consti. 
MBK- tution of the United States have repre- 
555?®'sented Nebraska in Congress from the 
o&Bss yjjj^ ^£ j^g admission,* but the number of 
congressmen has increased from one in 1867 to 
six in 1893.' 

Only the few who handle the money of a great 
state or keep its accounts,. know how much gov- 
ernment costs and whence the money comea 

1 The list of flenators is as follows : 

John Af. Thayer, 1867-71. Charles F. Manderson, 1S.>8-1889. 

Thomaa W. Tipton, 1807-75. Algrernon S. Paddock, 18S7-98. 

Phineas W. Hitcheock. 1871-77. Charles F. Manderson. 1889-95. 

AlKernon 8. Paddock. 1875-81. W. V. Allen. 1898-99. 

AItIq Saanders, 1877-83. John M. Tharston, 1895-1901. 
C. H. Van Wyek, 1881-87. 

2 The conerressmen have been as follows : 

XXXIX. Congress T. M. Marqnett, (1867.) 

XL.-XLII.Conirress John Taffe, (1867-73.) 

XLlll-XrjV. Congiess....LoreozoOroanHe, (1873-77.) 

XI.V. Congress | ^TM^Jort* ({^S77-70.) 

XLVI.-XLVII. Congrert8...E. K. Valentine. (1879-83.) 

flat Diet.— A. J. Weaver "^ 

XLVIII. Congress J 2d Dlst.— James Laird M1883-85 \ 

I 3d DIst.-B. K. Valentine J ' 

fist Dlst.— A. J. Weaver S 

XMX. Congress -I 2d Dlst.— James Laird M1885-87 1 

1 8d Dlst.- W. E. Dorsey J ' 

{1st Dlst.— James A. McShaiie..i 

L. Congress ■{ 2d Dlst.— James Laird M1887-89 1 

(3d Dlst.- Geo. W. E. Dorsey ... ) 
fist Dlst.— W. J. Cfonnell i 

LI. Congress..... -J 2d Dist.— G. L. Laws H1889-91 ) 

(3d Dlst.— Geo. W. E. Dorsey ... 
fist Dlst.— W. J. Bryan i 

LII. Congress -( 2d Dlst.— W. A. McKeighan... )-(1891-93 ) 

Ud Dlst.— O M. Kem j 

fist Dl8t.~W. J. Bryan 1 

2d Dlst.— D. H. Mercer.. 



Lin. Congress J '^^ Wat.— G. D. Meiklejohn 

v^ongress ^ ^^^ Dist.— E. J. Hainer 

5th Dlst.— W. A. McKeighan. 

I 6th Dist— O. M. Kem 

fist Dlst.- J. B. Strode 

'2d Dist.— D. H. Mercer 

LIV. Congress J ??H^A1»^^^^^.S*^^'^°^° 

) 4th Dist. — E. J. Hainer 

5th Dist.— W. E. Andrews 

I 6th Dlst.— O. M. Kem 

flat Dlst.— J. B. Strode 

2d Dlst — D. H. Mercer 

LV. ContrresB J ^^ Dlst.- Samuel Maxwell 

i.v.i.ongre88 ^ ^^^ Dist.— W. L. Stark 

5th Dist.- R. D. Sutherland.. 
i.6th Dlst.— W. L. Greene 



(1893-95.) 



( 1805-97. j 



}■ (1897-09.) 
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Consideration of the system of taxation is bet- 
riVAH- ^^ ^®^ *^ ^^^ pages of civil government, 
^** but it is quite fitting to inquire at this 
place how much money, in fact, is annually used 
by the State. The cost of a territorial govern- 
ment was seeu^ to be very small, because it is 
more simple,. and also because part of the expense 
falls upon the Federal Government The num- 
ber both of people and oflicers is small. All the 
life of the territory is on a less extensive scale. 
As a state grows In pbpulation, the privations of 
frontier life give way to a greater prosperity, at- 
tended with luxuries. First, then, what does a 
state government cost? The auditor makes his 
reports every two years, and it is most 
ASTATB convenient to divide the time from 1869 
^--" to 1890 into eleven periods of two years 



each. For one of these, on the average, 
over two million dollars has been paid out, an 
annual expense of one million dollars. In the 
two years 1869 and 1870 the cost was $997,600.00. 
In the years 1889 and 1890 it had increased to 
$3,848,000.00. But this expense does not fall 
more heavily upon the citizens of the State, than 
did the small expense of the Territory upon its 
citizens, because there are more to share it. 

The funds of the state come partly from direct 
taxes collected in each county and paid into the 
CBSor state treasury, and partly from lands 
f^B which have been reserved for a particular 
purpose, as for education. 



1 AboTe, p. 47, 
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The old question about the location of the cap- 
ital again arose at the final session of the terri- 
torial legislature, but was not settled. At the 
fourth session of the state legislature, in 

PO&XTI- 

CAii __May, 1867, the matters of apportionment 
and removal of the capital had to be de- 
cided, because they were included in the call of 
Governor Butler for the special session. Even 
as early as 1856 the census showed a greater 
population south of the Platte than north of it,* 
and the sectional struggle for proper representa- 
tion finally resulted in a bill of the fourth legis- 
£OCA- ^^^^^^» ^y which the seat of government 
JJ5J,®^was to be removed to a place in either 
^^^ Seward, Saunders, Butler, or Lancaster 
County. The governor, the secretary of state and 
the auditor, by whom the site was to be selected, 
chose its present location in Lancaster County, 
where a city was immediately commenced. The 
bill named this place Lincoln, in curious contrast 
to the name Douglas, which had been proposed 
by a territorial bill ten years before, when the 
popularity of Stephen A. Douglas was at its 
height.' Of great importance in the political 
history of the State was the impeachment and 
trial of the first governor. The process of such a 
m. trial is better discussed in the chapters on 
KEHT ' civil government, and the exact truth of 

OF OOT- 

SBVOB the matter can only be ascertained by a 



1 Of. above p. 51. 

2 State Hiat. Soc. Pub., II., GG. 
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careful study of the papers, diaries, letters, etc., 
of that time. Besides, in the case of a period so 
recent as even the first years of the history of 
this State, all matters of politics are best treated 
merely as facts, without inquiry into motives.* 
The turbulent times of 1872, when the acting 
governor and the legislature were quarreling, 
were only steps in the departure of the State from 
disorder to system and law. The business of the 
public welfare soon became a more serious matter, 
and the acts of individuial men became insignifi- 
cant, compared with the interests of a great 
commonwealth. 

REVIEW. 

Why do people usually prefer a state government to that 
of a territory? 

Name the dates at which constitations have been 
adopted. 

What number is the session of the legislature in 1899? 

On what day does the legislature meet? 

Can the legislature meet at any time except at the par- 
ticular time mentioned in the constitution? 

How many days in a session are the legislators paid for? 
Was the session always the same length? 

What is the number of senators? How many at first? ' 

How many congressmen? Who are congressmen now? 
Who represents your own district? 

Compare cost of state and territorial governments. 

Where do state revenues come from? 

When was the capital removed to Lincoln? 



1 House Journaf, 1871, pp. 892. 424, etc. Im ■ eachment Tti&loi David 
Bntler, Omaba, 1871. The Impeacbinent resolntions were offered in the 
House on Feb. 28, 1871, and the trial by the Senate, sitting as a conrt, 
began March 14. The governor was removed from his office, althongh 
not found gailty of more than one of the charges. 
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VII.— DEVELOPMENT OF THE RE- 
SOURCES OF NEBRASKA. 

The great increase in the population of Ne- 
braska is not surprising, in view of the richness 
popu- ^^ ^^^ ®^^^ ^^^ ^^^ large demand every- 
KATiov ^iiere for good agrictrltural lands. In 
1880 little more than 450,000 people were found 
here, while in 1890 the census showed over 
a million.' Accurate statistics concerning the 
growth of a state or nation are very useful and 
instructive, because they show what parts of 
the population are increasing most rapidly. The 
growth in the past reveals something of the fu- 
ture. For example, the city population of the 
United States now increases much more rapidly 
than that of the country districts. In 
OP 1890 there were in this State sixteen 

CITIES 

cities of more than 2,500 inhabitants. 
Their total population was 290,000, or about two- 
fifths as many as lived in the country. Ten years 
earlier these same sixteen cities contained only 
about one-fifth as many^ This opens the ques- 
tion of the cause of so much removal from the 



1 For statistics concerning popnlation, see Report of Sec. of State, 
Senate Journah 12th-14th Sess., 879-80; State Agricultural Report, 18U1, 
p. 76. The followius are given:— 

1878 318748 

1879 886410 

18S0 AVJH2 

1890 106&I10 



1856 4494 

1856 „ 10716 

1860 28841 

187U 122998 



1874 225257 

1875 246280 

1876 257747 

1877^ 271561 
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country to the city.* Nearly three hundred smaller 
cities and villages are scattered over the State, the 
vit- highest number in any county being nine.* 
•LAQBW Nebraska stands twenty-sixth among the 
states of the Union in population. It has even 
less people to the square mile than the nation 
taken as a whole.' Density of population, how- 
ever, is not desirable for many reasons, not the 
least among which is the fact that the problems 
of government grow more diflBcult as the popula- 
tion increases. 

Farming, stock-raising and manufactures have 
kept pace with the rapid development of popula- 
tion. The adaptation of the soil to corn-raising 
AOBZ- was well known to the Indians, and corn 
TUBS became the main crop as soon as farmers 
from the east began to turn the sod of their Ne- 
braska homesteads.* In 1865, 53,000 acres were 
planted with corn, and 9,000 with wheiat. The 
relative amounts of corn and wheat have 
A»D varied much in the thirty-two years 

WHBAT 

since that time, but on the whole much 
more land has been devoted to the former. For 
two seasons, 1871 and 1873, the amount of wheat 
was greater. Indeed, in the second of those years, 
the excess of wheat land was 31,000 acres. Since 
then, however, corn has been more in favor, 

1 John Fiake, Civil Gor\ ot ibe V. S , 119-120. 

2 Saunders and Richardson connties had nine each In the census 
of 1890. 

3 People to the square mile: Nebraska, 13.8; Minnesota. 16.4; 
United States, 17.94; Texas. 8.5; Rhode Island, 818.2; Neyada. 0.4. 

4 The earliest homestead law of the United States was passed in 1862. 
A Nebraska pioneer by the name of Daniel Freeman secured the first 
homestead under this act. The place is about tour miles west of Bea- 
tHce. Hiat. of Neb. (Chicago, 1882)896. 
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the ratio in 1891 being 45 to 12.' Stock-raising 
and manufactures in Nebraska are intimately con- 
nected with farming. The growing industry of 
&BLA- making beet sugar depends wholly upon 
OP farming, a large part of the stock-raisers 

TBXBB are farmers who feed their own grain, and 
packing houses look to the stockmen for their raw 
material. Nebraska is not a mining region at all, 
so that large industries that have gained a foot- 
hold here, such as the smelting works in Omaha, 
get their ore from beyond the limits of the State. 
Happily little wealth in Nebraska is spent in min- 
ing, and the whole eflfort of the producer is put 
into agriculture. Nebraska does not compare 
favorably with other states in manufactures, be- 
cause it has been settled so recently. In agri- 
culture, however, the state has a good record. 
The agricultural product of Nebraska in 1896, 
including only the principal crops, was of greater 
valae than all the gold mined in Colorado in the 
fifteen years from 1879 to 1893.* A compara- 

1 The following shows the namber of acres of corn and wheat in the 
State. 
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WHEAT 


1866 


68636 


9241 


1876 


850000 


376521 


1887 


8865158 


1642127 


18«6 


71503 


9917 


1877 


1018158 


376000 


1888 


4097087 


1560021 


1867 


64583 


83.388 


1878 


1291000 


1050000 


1889 


4097067 


1404019 


18A8 


139082 


36451 


1879 


1523400 


1164800 


1K90 


4317682 


102682 L 


1869 


150»62 


66179 


1880 


1919600 


1520815 


1891 


4638009 


1228787 


1870 


172675 


128333 


1881 


2149200 


1958500 


1892 


6672628 


1253664 


1871 


174168 


177572 


1882 


2364120 


1657000 


1S91 


6241226 


1328493 


1872 


200767 


209836 


1884 


2813803 


1772990 


1894 






1878 


200000 


281226 


8235298 


1950280 


lb95 


7806526 


1283352 


1874 


860000 


811988 


1885 


8526475 


1755252 








1876 


700000 


846938 


1886 


3879123 


1579727 









3 Afrricaltaral prod act. 1896, in Nebraska, $64,762,900; Colorado 
gold, from I879 to 1893, |03, 803,800, 
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lively small part of land is now under cultivation, 
yet in the crops of 1890 Nebraska ranked ninth 
in corn, tenth in oats, and twelfth in wheat. In 
1896 the state ranked as follows among the states 
of the Union: 3d in acres of corn, 7,962,657; 
2d in bushels of corn, 298,599,638; 10th in acres 
of wheat, 1,385,043; 9th in bushels of wheat. 19,- 
390,602; 5th in acres of oats, 1,794,349; 8th in 
bushels of oats, 34,092,631 ; 9th in acres of bar- 
ley, 45,617; 10th in bushels of barley, 907,778; 
8th in acres of hay-land, 1,957,835; 5th in tons 
of hay, 3,250, 006; 8th in acres of potatoes, 126,- 
478; 8th in bushels of potatoes, 11,383,020. Who 
does not predict that when nearly all the available 
land of the state shall be tilled, here will be found 
the greatest yield to the acre and the largest har- 
vests of farm products. Already Nebraska has 
ranked first in the yield of corn per acre. 

With such generous returns from the soil, the , 
people of the state have not been slow to spend 
large sums upon schools. Among the forty-four 
states, Nebraska was sixteenth in 1895-96 in the 
amount spent upon education. In 1870-71 it 
ranked thirty-first, in 1879-80 seventeenth, and 
in 1889-90 fifteenth. Since admission into the 
Union a complete system of schools has been built 
BHUCA- "P' which affords free instruction from 
^^^^ the primary grades even to special grad- 
uate work in the University. Not only were two 
sections of land out of each township set apart for 
the maintenance of the common schools, but the 
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University and Normal School are also similarly 
endowed. The enterprise that called forth nu-. 
merous "colleges" and "universities " before the 
territory was two years old has finally resulted 
in a splendid plan of education. 

It should not be forgotten that one of the 
means of settling and' developing a state is the 
railroad. The history of the plans to make a 
railroad across the plains is especially interesting 
BAzzi- ^^ Nebraskans. It is claimed that John 
BOADS "\yiigQg^ y^Y^Q later lived at Brownville, was 
the first to propose definitely the plan of a railroad 
across the country connecting the Pacific Coast 
with the East. The matter was mentioned by 
Bev. Samuel Parker in 1835, and John Plumbe, 
of Dubuque, actually began in 1836 the survey 
of a road which he planned to have built from 
Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean. There was 
much talking and writing of this subject immedi- 
ately following that time. In 1853-54 there 
were nine routes surveyed across the western 
Country to the Pacific Ocean, at different latitudes 
between British Columbia and Mexico. The 
road which interests Nebraska first is the Union 
Pacific. The company which built that railroad 
was organized during 1862 and 1863, and the ac- 
tual making of the road began in 1865. By the 
summer of 1866, 100 miles of the track were com- 
pleted and three years afterward the entire dis- 
tance between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Ocean had been covered. 
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After that enterprise was well begun, other 
. companies began to build shorter lines within the 
state, bat these, after running for a time, were 
for the most part bought by the larger companies. 
The largest amount of railroad thus brought to- 
gether in Nebraska by one company is 2 253 miles, 
which is owned and controlled by the ChicagO) 
Burlington, and Quincy. In Nebraska, the road 
is known as the Burlington and Missouri Biver 
railroad. There are 1,255 jniles belonging to the 
Union Pacific system, and 1,036 to the Fremont, 
Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley. Other companies 
have as follows: Missouri Pacific, 357; Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha, 275; Chicago, 
Bock Island, and Pacific, 248; Sioux City, O'Neill, 
and Western, 128; Kansas City, Wyandotte, and 
Northwestern, 20; and Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe, 2. It will be seen that our State has 
much more than 5,000 miles of railway. The 
amount of school and other taxes paid by these 
roads in the year 1897 was more than $1,105,000. 

Of recent years, perhaps no one thing deserves 
as much mention as the irrigation canals. The 
plan of irrigating, of course, grows out of experi- 
ences with dry weather, and in those parts of the 
xu^tQA- s^ft^® where drouth has most often aflPected 
'^^^^ the crops, there has been most interest 
in irrigation. Beports during the years 1895^ 
1896, and 1897 show that there is irrigation in 
fifty-two counties and that 1,430 miles of irri- 
gation ditches had been constructed before the 
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year 1898. The number of acres of ground that 
could be irrigated by the ditches constructed 
and in process of construction is supposed to be 
very much more than a million acres. It is very 
certain that the soil all over the state is exceed- 
ingly rich, and all that is needed to raise very fine 
crops is plenty of water. Of the miles actually 
constructed, the greatest number was in Cheyenne 
County, which reported 161 miles. Other coun- 
ties had: Lincoln, 158; Dawson, 128; Holt, 125; 
Scott's* Bluff, 91; and Dawes, 90. The cost of 
ditches has been thus far about a million and a 
half of dollars, but this amount is small compared 
with the benefit that the water thus obtained will 
be to the crops in the counties where the ditches 
are. 

REVIEW. 

Can you explain the increase in the population ia Ne- 
.braska? 

Does population increase faster in the country or in the 
cities? 

How does Nebraska compare with other states in popu- 
lation? 

What is the principal occupation of people in our State? 

Name the usual grains raised. 

How does the production of wheat and corn compare? 

Is there much manufacturing in this State? Why? 

Compare agriculture iu Nebraska with mining elsewhere. 

State how Nebraska ranks with other states in three of 
the principal crops. 

What is the attitude of Nebraska in educational matters? 

When were railroads first built in the State? 

How much mileage has the State now (1898)? 

What road has the most? 

To what extent do railroads help taxation? 

In what parts of the State has irrigation been tried? 
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Civil Government of Nebraska. 
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CIVIL 

GOVERNMENT OF NEBRASKA. 



I— UNITED STATES LAND SURVEY. 

The study of the origin of puch divisions as 
states and territories belongs to civil government 
of the United States. The growth of civil insti- 
tutions, the long development from the family to 
the state, cannot here be traced. The subject of 
civil government in Nebraska treats only of the 
peculiarities of this State, and may properly begin 
with the Federal land surveys within our bor- 
ders. 

Mr. Fiske has show i' the various divisions of 
land for purposes of government, both in the 
eastern and in the western states. It is the latter 
that especially concerns Nebraska. In the colo- 
nies no order was followed in county lines or in 
the limits of smaller districts. A settler marked 
oflf his land by means of cuts on trees, by stones, 
streams, and the like, and there was no uniform- 
ity in the shape of the farms. The boundaries of 
.each man's land, of townships, and of counties, in 
such states as Kentucky, were thus very crooked. 
Disputes over boundaries have occupied a great 
deal of time in the states where there was no sys- 
tem in marking and surveying land. The old 

1 Jotiii Fiske. Civil Ooveroinent of the U. S.t 71-88. 
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plan is called the system of '* metes and bounds.*' 
But an excellent system of boundaries has been 



BBOzv- adopted for all the unsettled territory 

vzsro or ^ 

Savd since acquired by the nation. By a law 

8g»- of the old Continental Congress in 1785, 

*^®* a plan of surveys was begun which used 

meridians and parallels as standards. The " first 

principal meridian''^ was drawn northward from 
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PIG. 1. SYSTEM OF MERIDIANS AND PARALLELS. 

the Ohio River, 84® 51' west of Greenwich, and 
afterwards became the western boundary of Ohio. 
Ab the name implies, a principal meridian is one 
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that is made as a standard for all north and soutb 
lines that are surveyed in the part of the country 
where it runs. As the public surveys were made 
further and further west, new meridians were es- 
tablished at intervals across the country, until the 
twenty-fourth was located near the Pacific coast. 
SIXTH "^^^ "sixth principal meridian " is the one 
FAx^B^ which concerns Nebraska. It runs 
BiDiAV through this State and Kansas at longi- 
tude 97® 22' west of Greenwich, forming in Ne- 
braska the western boundary of Jefferson, Saline, 
Seward, Butler, Stanton, and Wayne counties. 
On either side of it are guide meridians, forty- 
eight miles apart, one east and seven west within 
the State. This interval of forty-eight miles is 
further divided by seven intervening meridians, 
and the resulting eight strips of land six miles 
wide are called ranges. They are numbered both 
east and west, beginning at the principal 
meridians. The last range in the south- 
eastern part of the State is numbered *'xviii. 
east", and in the extreme western part the num- 
bers reach **lvii. west". Baselines are parallels 
of latitude used as standards. Such a line for the 
surveys in Kansas and Nebraska is the fortieth 
parallel, the common boundary between 



XiZVBS the two states. North of this, at inter- 

OUZOB 

PABA]i> vals of twenty- four miles, other lines are 
surveyed called guide parallels, the inter- 
vening land being divided into strips six miles 
wide. The ranges are thus cut into squares meas- 
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uring six miles on the side, which are numbered 
northward in every range, beginning at 

OBB8- the southern boundary. They are called 

TowM- congressional townships, or sometimes geo- 
graphical townships, to distinguish them 

from organized townships. The whole State, ex- 
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FIG. 2. NUMBERING OF SECTIONS IN A TOWNSHIP. 
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FIO. 8. ONE SECTION. WITH MINOR DIVISIONS. 

cept Oil the large rivers, would be divided into 
townships of uniform size if the meridians were 
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parallel. But they converge as they approach the 
poles. On this accoant corrections have to be 
made in the north and south lines, and some ir- 
regular pieces of land are formed, which are called 
fractional townships. These lines fixed by the 
government are not only of use in locating land, 
but they serve quite an important purpose in divid- 
ing the State into uniform districts for purposes of 
administration. People of the country districts 
xzvoB are familiar with the section, made by 

DZVI- 

8ZOV8 still further dividing the township by lines 
one mile apart, and with the minor divisions 
called ^'quarter 8ection^\ '' eighty ^\ and ^^ forty '^' 
In each county may be found an office where 
books are kept in which to record ownership of 
land. The officer who has charge of this is gen- 
erally the Register of Deeds. In order to speak 
of a piece of land, the location of that particular 
piece must be stated In every office where 
pieces of land have to be spoken of, such as the 
office of treasurer of city or county, of register of 
deeds, or the United States land offices, use is 
made of the number of range, totonship, and sec- 
tion, and of the part of the section in which the 
land lies. Most large maps of Nebraska have 
the ranges and townships marked. If they are not 
numbered, that can easily be done by beginning 
at the proper place. In describing a piece of 
land in Surprise or Utica, R 1, E. shows that 
the land is in the first range east of the 6th 
principal meridian. Seward and Schuyler are in 
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R. 3, E., while Falls City is in R. 16, E. Ohiowa, 
Exeter, Shelby, Madison, and Norfolk are in R. 
1, W. ; Central City, Aurora, Pullerton, Albion, 
Neligh, and Niobrara, in R 6, W. ; North Platte, 
in R 30, W. ; and Harrisburg, in R. 56, W. Bea- 
trice, Lincoln, West Point, Pender, and Ponca 
are in the same range, but in very different town- 
ships. Lincoln is described as in T. 10, N. . The 
*N' is for * North of the base line', and is true 
of all places in Nebraska. West Point is in T. 
22; Pender in T. 25; and Ponca in T. 30. 

The land in a city, besides being described by 
range, township, section, and part of the section, is 
also described as a certain numbered lot or lots, in 
a certain numbered block. In Omaha, the County 
Court House block is block 741, and as to loca- 
tion in the section, etc., it is in S.E. ^ of the 
N.W. i. Sec. 22, T. 15, R 13, E. 

As indicated on page 74, the section of land 
may be subdivided variously. Stones are usually 
placed by surveyors to mark half-mile and quar- 
ter-mile points on each side. A section is divided 
into farms according to the way the land is pur- 
chased or *' taken up ", and each piece of land must 
be described by itself. The common sized farm 
of 160 acres is spoken of as N.W.J, S.W. J, N. 
E. J, or S.E. J, if it is all in the same quarter- 
section. An " eighty " is spoken of as N. ^, S. ^, 
E. ^, or W. ^ of the particular quarter in which 
it is. 
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BBYIBW. 

How were the boandaries of farms marked in the colo- 
nies? 
Think of any reason why the colonial system was a good 

one. 
When did oar present plan of surveys begin? 
What is meant by principal meridian f 
Which principal meridian rans through Nebraska? 
Of what use is it here? 
What is its longitude west of Greenwich? West of 

Washington? 
Describe: (1) guide meridians, (2) ranges, (3) base lines, 
(4) guide parallels, (5) geographical townships, (6) 
fractional townships, and (7) section. 
Why are congressional townships so called? 
Tell how a township is divided into sections and how the 

sections are numbered. 
Are all principal meridians numbered? See an ency- 
clopedia at the words principal meridian. 
Find out how the piece of lanci on which your school 

house stands is described. 
If you have a map of the State showing the ranges and 
townships, locate the following townships: 
Sec. 19, T. 1, R. 4, E. 
Sec. 13, T. 12, R. 13, E. 
Sec. 18, T. 1, R. 18, B. 
Sec. 9, T. 17, R 12, W. 
Sec. 16, T. 11, R 9, W. 
Sec. 22, T. 34, R 13, W. 
Sec. 12, T. 6, R 33, W. 
Sec. 29, T. 15, R 55, W. 
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CHAPTER II.— THE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

The kind of organization with which stadentB 
generally are best acquainted, except in cities and 
villages, is the school district It is formed by 
the county superintendent, upon a petition from 
one-third of the legal voters in each district, 
when the new district is formed from two old 
FOB- districts. In case two new districts are 
MATioHjj^^^^ from one old one, there must be a 
petition from each of the proposed new districts, 
signed by a majority of the legal voters. The 
law says also that new districts shall not be formed 
between the first Tuesday in April and the first 
day of October. Unless there is some special 
reason for it, a district contains not less than 
four square miles of land, and extends not more 
than six miles in any one direction. A school 
district, indeed, need not all be in one county, if 
the residents have presented the necessary peti- 
tions to the superintendents of the two counties. 
There were, in 1897, 6,741 school districts in the 
State. This is an average of seventy-five to each 
county, but the actual number in a county varies 
greatly. Custer county, with 256, had the largest 
number in 1898, and Hooker, with three, had 
the smallest number. They are very irregular, 
each being formed according to the de- 
sire of the people concerned, or according 
to the situation with regard to rivers and streams. 
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All the people of the district are taken together 
as one body, of which the name is " The School 

District No of County ". Like the 

county and the state, it is treated in law as one 

person, and is distinguished from an individual 

by being called a legal person. When a number 

. COB- of persons are so organized into one body 



TzovoB as to be able to hold property which be- 
PEBsoir longs to all alike, and to sue in the 
courts, it is then called a corporation. Just as 
a bank corporation elects officers to represent it 
and to carry on the work for ii^hich it is organized^ 
so the school district has its officers to represent 
it and to do the work connected with the schools.* 
The district acts as one body at its annual 
meeting. It is not essential to its character as a 
corporation that all the individual members meet 
in one place. The county and the state are cor- 
porations, but a meeting of all the members of 
either would seldom be possible. In re- 
MBB9- spect to its coming together to do busi- 
ness, the school district reminds the stu- 
dent of the cities of Greece and Home, in which all 
the citizens met in an open air assembly to make 
laws for the community. The annual meeting of 
each school district is held at the schoolhouse on 
the last Monday of June. Here the legal voters 
transact the business of the district. Who are 



1 The Supreme Court has decided that a school district is only a 
sort of corporation. 
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the legal voters and what may be doue at one 

of these assemblies ? Any person of either 

JOT- sex over twenty -one years of age, who 



owns either real estate in the district or 
personal property that was taxed in his name at 
the last assessment, or who has school children in 
the district, is entitled to vote. All matters that 
come before the district at the annual meeting 
are connected with education. The most impor- 
tant power is the right to fix the amount of school 
tax. In a school district, as well as any- 
where else in the state organization, the power 
FUB- to take money is guarded with great care. 
OFTXB The district, at the annual meeting, elects 
TsxoT three officers to represent it These three, 
moderator, director, and treasurer, form a kind of 
committee known as the school board. The mod- 
erator presides at all meetings of the district, the 
treasurer cares for all money, and the director 
acts as a secretary for the district They are 
soHooii^®®*' l^Jiown as the district school board, 
BOABD qJ which the director is the most impor- 
tant officer He is a sort of manager. The board 
looks after all things immediately connected with 
the school, such as hiring teachers, buy- 
and * ing supplies, grading the school, and car- 
ing for the school building. Another im- 
portant duty lately (1891) given to the board is 
Car* of *^® purchase and care of school books. ^ 
Books fpjjQ power to own property belongs to all 
kinds of legal persons or corporations. 

1 Consolidated StAtuUa, 1891 §§ 3768-3767. '* District acbool boards. 
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Not all school districts are of the same grttde. 
When a district has more than one hundred and fifty 
school children between the ages of five and twen- 
ty-one, it may become a high school district, if 
a majority of the voters so decide at the 
annual meeting. This change increases to six 
KZOK ^^® number on the school board, which an- 
DzJP^'nually elects from its members a modera- 
tor, director and treasurer. A district of 
this, kind may vote to establish a high school. 
Every city, sometimes with surrounding land at- 
tached, forms a school district Cities having from 
CITY 1»500 to 10,000 inhabitants have a board 
ma?^^ of six trustees, like the high school district, 
TszcTB Yy^^ they are elected in a different manner. 
There is no ** annual meeting" in a city, and the 
members of the board are chosen at the regular 
election. In cities of the first class* nine mem- 
bers are elected for terms of three years. Met- 
ropolitan cities have school boards of fifteen 
members, of whom five are chosen each 
year. When the board of a city organizes, 
it elects a president, vice-president and secre- 
tary. A city school board itself estimates the 
amount of the school tax, while in the high 
school and country districts the voters, in- 
stead of the board, fix the amount of the tax. 

and boards of trasteeo of bigh school districts, and boards of educa- 
tion in cities of the first and second class, ore hereby empowered and it 
is made their dnty to purchase all text-books necessary for the schools 
of sach district." A board may make contracts with publishers for 
a term of years, not over flye, to purchase books at the lowest price at 
which they are sold. Parent* can purchase books from the board at cost. 
A locat dealer may be designated to handle the books, with some in- 
creofli^e in price on account of handling and transportation. 
1 For classes of cities, see p. 88, Note. 
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SDOGESTIVE TOPICS AND QUESTIONS. 

1. Make a Map of yoar own school distriot. 

2. Look up derivation of word corporation in a dic- 
tionary. 

3. Is there more reason why women should be allowed 
to vote on school matters than on other subjects ? 

4. What advantages and disadvantages arising from 
a school distriot owning all books used in a school ? 

BEVIEW. 

How are school districts formed? Why are they not 

uniform in size? 
When and where is the annual meeting of the school 

district held? 
What is done at the annual meeting? 
Who may vote at a school meeting? 
Who fixes the amount of school tax in a district? 
What grades of school districts are there? 
What kind of a school district has a board of six? Of 

nine? Of fifteen? 
What is the difference between city districts and others? 
What officers are elected to represent the school board? 
State the duties of each. 
When may school districts have a high school? How 

does the organization of a high school district affect 

the school board? 
How are the members of a city school board elected? 
What is the use of a school district? 
How far may a school district extend in one direction? 
Who forms the new districts? 
Is a school district a corporation? 
What is a corporation? 
What is the difference between a district corporation 

and a railroad corporation? A railroad corporation 

and a municipal corporation? 
If a school district furnish text-books^ should it also 

furnish clothing? 
Can a school district be compelled to furnish books, if 

only a few people desire it? 
If a railroad crosses a school district, does that fact 

bring any more money into the school fund? 
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CHAPTER III.— CITIES AND VILLAGES. 

Scattered about over the State are more thau 
three hundred cities and villages. These, too, are 
legal persons. Since the term municipal is applied 
to such collections of people, they may also be 
called municipal corporations. The 
]^AZi ' classes' of these are determined for the 

COJIPO- 

TzovB ^^s* P^^^ '^y population. Yet there is 
much freedom of choice. A thickly- 
settled community does not have to form any 
such organization at all. It may remain a coun- 
try district, governed as a part of the county, 
and being a corporation, perhaps, only as a school 
district A village or city may constitute an en- 
tire school district. In that case it is both a 
school corporation for education and a municipal 
corporation for government and administration. 
The school district of the city is often larger 
than the municipality, some of the adjacent land 
being added. 

The law-making part of a village consists of a 

1 Inhabitants reqnired for eacb class: 
1 — Village. Consolidated Statutes, 1891, §S 2861-2968. 

(s) 200tOl.£00. 

(&) Oyer 1,500, If adopted by the people. 
2.— Cities of Second Class. Statutes, §§ 2721-2859. 

(a) 1,000-25.000. {Session Laws, 1885, p. 156.) 

(b) 5,000-25,000. 

Z.— Cities of First Class. Statutes^ S§ 2483-2720. 

(A) 10,000 to 26,000. 

(b) 25,000 to 100.000. 
4.— Metropolitar* Cities. Statutes, 582308-2482. 

80,000 or over. 
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board of five trustees elected annually. The 
chairman of this board somewhat resembles the 
mayor of a city. The powers of the board extend 
to all subjects connected with preserving 
toS ^^^ peace and good order of the village, 
^ * but they include also the appointmant of 
officers that are usually elected in cities. Among 
these are clerk and treasurer. Violations of the 
ordinances of the village, as well as of the laws of 
the State, are tried before a justice of the peace 
belonging to the precinct in which the village is. 
Trials before this officer will be studied as a part 
of the county. Thus the village really has no 
separate judicial department Likewise in the 
election of county and state officers and in the 
collection of taxes, it is a mere district of the 
county.' 

Cities of the several classes have some features 
in common. A city always has a mayor, who is 
5^2 chief officer and executive head. The body 
^"^ that makes the laws is in all cases the coun- 
cil, although it varies in number and power. It is 
usually made up of two members from each ward 
or district of the city. Metropolitan cities 
have nine wards, and smaller cities from 



1 Village Organization: 

1 — Board of Trustees: (a) Number, flye; (5) elected bjr voters; ic) 
officers are (1) chairman and (2) clerk, who is city clerk; (</) pow- 
ers are very nnmerons, and extend to all matters connected with 
the welfare of the Tillage. (Conffolidated Statutes, 1891. 8§2867, 
2892-2900); these inolnde taxation, and licensing or prohibiting 
selling and giring away liquor. 

2,— Village OMcers. (a) clerk; (b) treasurer; (c) overseers of streets; 
{d) marshal. All appointed by board of trustees. Terms, one 
year. Salaries, $150 to $300. Also a board of health of three 
members appointed by the board of trustees, term, one year. No 
salary. 
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two to six. In some cases* only one councilman 

is chosen from a ward, and other councilmen 

equal in number to those representing 

particular wards are chosen by the whole 

city without reference to districts. Those not 

representing wards are called councilmen at large 

to distinguish them from the others. All classes 

of cities ag^ree in electing mayor, clerk* 
BUot- *=* . J^ 

Jj^ treasurer, and police judge. Further 

than this the classes do not agree. In a 

large city the number of minor executive officers 

is very great.^ Some are appointed by the mayor 

directly, others are appointed by the mayor and 



1 In metropolitan cities and smaller cities of the first class. 

2 Metropolitan cities. 

1.— Area:. Not oyer 25 sqaare miles. 

2.— Wards: Number, nine; each divided Into election districts if. 
containing o?er 400 legal voters; each election district is a precinct of 
the county. 

8.— General city elections : (a) Held on the first Tnesday in March. 
1900, and every three years after that, at the same place as general state 
and conn ty election last preceding, (b) Officers to be elected, mayor, 
police jadge, city clerk, treasarer. comptroller, tax commissioner, and 
nine coonuilmen. (2>) Term of office, three years. 

4.~Conncil : (a) Membership : one from each ward, chosen by the 
entire city. Bond, $5,000. (b) Powers and duties, more numerous as 
the city becomes larger. Council and mayor levy taxes. Sits as a board 
of equalisation to adjust the taxes of the.city. Special taxes may be 
levied for sewers, paving, or any authorised public improvements. 
Among other purposes are fire, light, and police. Appointments made 
by mayor and council together: engineer, attorney, city prosecutor, 
inspector of buildings, boiler inspector, health commissioner, plumbing 
inspector, and city electrician. 

6.— Executive officers (a) Mayor: appointing power In connec- 
tion with the council ; has superintending control of ail officers and 
affairs of the city ; enforces the laws of the city : recommends measures 
for *' Improvement of finances, police, health, security, ornament, rom- 
fort. and general prosperity of the city." b) City Clerls : term, three 
years, (c) Treasurer : receives and pays out money for city and keeps 
account of it; term, three years; must give bond for $200,000; Is col- 
lector of the city taxes, (d) Comptroller : general financial officer of 
the city. 

6. — Boards: (a) Council as a board of equalisation, (b) Board 
of public works, (c) Fire and police board : mayor, and four members 
appointed by the governor, with term of four years, (d) Park com- 
missioners: five members appointed by the Judges of the Judicial 
district in which the city is. Terms, five years. 
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the council together, and still others are elected 
otii«r ^y *^® people. There is much difference 
OAoers ^f opinion about the amount of power 
that should be given to the mayor. Usually his 
Should power and responsibility are small, and 
Fow«r many things which he might look after 
Mayor are done by committees or ** boards". In 
Or«at? cities of the first class, there are several 
of these committees, such as the board of 
public works, board of health, and excise board. 
It is now strongly urged that a mayor be given 
control of city government more completely, 
and made more responsible for the manner 
in which the business of the city is done. 
The reasons for thi^ are many, one being that a/ 
single officer acts more promptly and systematic- 
ally than a committee. A still stronger ground 
is a belief that the chances for corruption are 
less when the power and responsibility of the 
mayor are great.* But very much depends upon 
the character of the men elected. If they are 
not honest, no laws will make them good officers. 
The police judge is the judicial part of the mu- 
nicipality. There are justices of the peace in 
cities, it is true. In metropolitan cities six are 
elected. Yet the justice's court is a county insti- 
tutioD, while the police court is of the city. In 
the case of an oflpense or crime for which the pen* 
alty is a fine of more than $100, or an imprison- 
ment of more than three months, neither the po- 

1» Hee Jobii Flake, Civil Govt., Chap. V., Sec. \ especially pp. 124- 
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lice judge nor the justice of the peace can try 
the offender. He may, however, examine into 
the case, and have the oflPender held over until 
the district court can try him. Police court 
trials are without a jury, but there is always an 
appeal to a higher court. 

REVIEW. 

Is a community of people compelled by law to form a 
village or city, just because the numbers are greater 
than at other places where there is no village? 

What classes of cities and villages are there in Nebraska? 

Who makes the laws of a village? 

Name the officers elected for a village. 

Who tries the wrong-doers in a village? 

What is a councilman at large? 

What are wards? 

Name some officers of a large city that are not needed 
in a village. 

Should the power of a mayoir be great or small? Give 
reasons. 

Who tries small crimes and offenses in a city? 

What officer is always present in county, village, or 
city, to try offenses that may be committed? 

How great must a crime be, before it is too important to 
be tried by a justice of the peace or by the police 
judge? 

Who decides whether a crime should be tried before a 
police judge or justice? / 

Should a police judge be elected 6r appointed? 

Should saloon license money be used for school pur- 
poses? 

If the government delivers mail in a city, why not in the 
country? 

Derivation of words municipal^ ward, city, village, and 
mayor. 

May a city be a county? Look up the character of the 
city of London. 

Why does a city need more rules and regulations than 
a country district? 

If you live in a city or village, make a complete dia- 
gram of its government as it actually exists. 
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CHAPTER IV.— THE COUNTY. 

The question "Why do we have counties?" 
probably would be most frequently answered by 
saying that they are merely districts taken for 
convenience. But, in truth, counties exist in Ne- 
•«««^w braska because older states had this form. 
GOTO- "^^^ officers of the Territory so divided it 
TIBS £^j. ^ similar reason. It appears that orig- 
inally in England a county, or shirej was not one of 
the divisions of a state, as now, but it existed under 
another name before the kingdom was formed. 
It was an "isolated tribal state" of the old Saxons. 
Small kingdoms were first formed by the union of 
these tribal units. A long period of conflict and 
growth resulted in larger groups, until at last all 
the small states were banded together under one 
name. " Scholars are now agreed that the first 
English shires were merely the old tribal states, 
each bearing a new and common name. As if in 
recognition of their nationality, of their equal 
rank and power, each of the latter was called a 
shire or share of the new commonwealth." * Offi- 
cers and assemblies belonging to the several dis- 
tricts before their union, have been changed little by 
AVTZQ- li*'*^!®? until now there are left only a few 
^"^ traces of their original character. The 
course of this development has been long, commenc- 

1 G. E. Howard, Introd, to Local Const. Hist, of U. 8., I., 390. 
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ing far back in the time of early England. A 
careful study on this subject must be made else- 
where.^ 

There is also another very important district 
besides the county, and very closely connected 
with it, that has come down to us from very early 
times. This is the township, and corresponds to 
the district called by the Germans the Mark. 
Many thousands of years ago, in Europe, the only 
kind of government that existed was that of the 
father over his family. The family included all 
married sons and their families, but not the 
married daughters, who were counted a part of 
the faipily into which they were married. In the 
course of time, the numerous descendants of one 
family became associated together within a certain 
district of land. This did not happen until the 
families ceased to migrate from one place to 
another, and settled down to an agricultural life. 
Out of the necessities of a settled neighborhood, 
related by blood, grew the name and government 
of a township. Growth in numbers and relations 
to neighboring people caused families to unite 
into clans. Clans combined to make a larger 
group, until finally there resulted a state. But 
the small townships kept some of their rights, 
sending men to represent them in the meetings 
of the county, which embraced several townships. 
This idea of representation came only from the 



1 G. E. Howard, Local Const. Hist., I., 289-478. 
John Fi8ke» Civf} Govt, of U. S., Chap. III., pp. - 
Jesse Maoy, Our Ooverument, Chap. 11., ia-19. 
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Teutons, or Germans. When they came to Eng- 
land in the year 597, they brought the idea with 
them. In England it became firmly established, 
so that the English government, as it grew, 
had the plan of representation as a very dmpor> 
tant pari From England it came to the Amer- 
ican Colonies, and was used here on a larger 
scale than ever before. In New England, the 
settlers made the township more important than 
the county. In Virginia and other southern 
states, the county was most used on account 
of the people being separated widely by large 
plantations. 'In the middle colonies, like New 
York and Pennsylvania, use was made of both 
county and township, as districts for carrying on 
government 

Two distinct forms of organization have 
TWO resulted, known as the commissioner sys- 
»YS- tern and the supervisor system. In the 



first form,the main feature is a board com- 
posed of commissioners, elected in districts of 
the county, each for a term of three years. The 
other plan is to have the county divided into town- 
ships, in each of which a supervisor is elected. 
Each supervisor represents his town in the county 
board, which thus becomes a representative as- 
sembly instead of a committee. The laws of Ne- 
braska permit a county to adopt either of these 
forms*. In 1898, the following thirty counties 

1 "The first type prevails in the ^eat majority of states and territo- 
ries, and • • • has descended in direct line from the colonial laws o* 
Pennsylvania throngh ttiose of the Nortiiwest Territory, Ohio, Indiana. 
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had township organization, all the the rest having 
the commissioner system: 



Adams 


Fillmore 


Nance 


Antelope 


Franklin 


Phelps 


Buffalo 


Gage 


Platte 


Burt 


Hall 


Richardson 


Butte 


Harlan 


Seward 


Clay 


Hitchcock 


Sherman 


Cuming 


Holt 


Valley 


Custer 


Kearney 


Washington 


Dixon 


Kqox 


Webster 


Dodge 


Merrick 


York 



In this State the board of county commissioners 
is intrusted with all the important business 
interests of the people, such as roads and 
bridges, support of the poor, and taxation. The 
COM- county is a corporation and the board acts 
8ZOVBB for it in every instance. OflScers at the 
county seat, or capital, cannot easily reach 
each neighborhood, and for that reason it is pro- 
POW£B vided that they shall divide the county 
BOABo iiito convenient districts. What could be 
more natural than that the board should make use 
of the geographical township for these divisions 
PBB- called precincts f This is what is usually 
CZMCT8 Jqjjq Jjj sparsely settled places a precinct 
may be made up of four townships, or it may even 
be smaller than a township where the population 
is dense. But in general it corresponds to the 
geographical township. The precincts are not 
legal persons at all. They are merely units for 

and IliInoi8,~to be variously modified by the legislation of recent times- 
The,,0econd type exists in a small group of states: New York, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin; Illinois since 1849; Nebraska since 1883. It began 
by a law of the New York Assembly In 1703." doward, LocA/Coost. 
Hi8t.» I., 438-9. 

7 
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the transaction of local business. They do not 
even have meetings such as a school district has. 
They are necessary on account of the large area 
included in a county, some districts being far re- 
moved from the seat of government. The ancient 
assembly of the shire, the scir gemot, would be im- 
possible now. In county elections the voters of a 
precinct cast their ballots at a place in the 
precinct designated by the county board, from 
which the ballots are sent to the county seat. At 
pjyg. the same time that county officers are 
^m^ elected, the people of a precinct choose 
^^^^ minor officers, whose duties lie wholly in 
their own district These are two justices of the 
peace, and two constables. Justices of the peace 

and constables hold office for two years. 
Dis- There are usually four road districts in a 

precinct, for each of which an overseer 
of the highway and an assessor are elected each 
COM- yQB.T, The precincts are grouped together 
SzovBRto form commissioner districts, which 
TBZCT8 elect a commissioner every three years. * 
Although the power of the commissioners is 
couMTTquite extensive, there are many things 
CBBS that they cannot attend to. Other officers, 
county judge, sheriff, coroner, treasurer, clerk, 

1 In Nebraoka one or two ooantiea only hare five commissioners. 
There are as many districts as there are ofBcers of this kind to elect, the 
elections being so arranged that not all are chosen in one year. In the 
case of three districts, one election occurs each year, bat in a different 
district. Where the population of the connty is from 70,000 to 125,000. 
the commissioners are elected by a vote of the entire connty. Otherwise 
they are yoted for only by the electors of the district from which they 
come. CoDBoI. Statutes, 1891, S 898. 
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Surveyor, and county superintendent, share 
the work. Their powers and duties may be 
briefly summarized as follows: the judge may 
hear cases that are ordinarily tried before the jus- 
tice of the pec^ce, and civil cases not inyolving 
over $1,000. His is the probate court, which 
TKBZB ^^^ exclusive right to try cases concern- 
DiTTiBSjjjg wills, property of deceased persons, 
and guardianship of minors, insane persons, and 
idiots. He is not permitted, however, to hear (a) 
suits for malicious prosecution, (b) suits against 
officers for misconduct, except in certain cases, (c) 
suits for slander and libel, (d) suits on real estate 
contracts, (e) and suits about titles or boundaries 
of land. An important duty was given to the 
county judge in 1897, concerning electiona He 
now has the appointing of the jadges and clerks 
of election. The sherifP executes the orders of 
the courts and arrests violators of the law. 
Perhaps it is not necessary to specify the duties 
of treasurer, clerk, and surveyor, but those of the 
coroner are somewhat peculiar. As the person 
who investigates all cases of death, presumed to 
be by unlawful means, by holding a coroner's 
inquest, he is the survival of the old ** crowner", 
whose business was to inquire into wreckage, 
destructive fires, and sudden deaths. The county 
superintendent, of course, has charge of the 
school work. His duties embrace examination of 
persons wishing to teach, laying out boundaries 
of school districts, and visiting every school in 
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the county at least once a year. He is subject to 
the rules of the state superintendent. The 
schools of a city are not under his supervision. 

On the other band, if a county adopts the su- 
pervisor system, or township organization, as it is 
called, the scope of the county govern- 
▼xsos ^ment is much more limited. The inter- 

SYoTEM 

est of the people is more closely drawn to 
local affairs. In the commissioner system, pre- 
cincts are only districts of the county, and the 
power is all at the county seat Such a govern- 
ment is said to be centralized. In the other formj 
the county is divided into towns^ or town- 
ships. Here, as in the case of the pre- 
cincts, the geographical division of six miles 
square is largely followed. Every one of these 
towns is a corporation, with a special name. 
Every city of over 1,000 inhabitants constitutes a 
separate town. The voters hold an annual town 
meeting on the first Tuesday in April, and special 
meetings when they are called. Much of the 
work done by the commissioners, such as the care 
of roads and bridges, is disposed of by the 
MSST- citizens at their annual meeting. Even 
under township organization, however, 
the county bears the expense of costly bridges. 
The laws require the county to construct and 

1 The word town is commonly used in the west for a small yfira^e, 
bat there are numerous uses besides. (See Webster's Interuatlan^ 
Dictlou&ry or Century Dictionary.) It is used hereto mean only tbe 
township under the supervisor system. This is the meaning; ol ttm 
wurLl in the Conaol. Statutes of Nebraska, 1891, and prerails altogether 
In New Gd gland. See etymology of the word. 
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beep bridges which are over sixty feet long, on 
state or county roads. 

At the annual meeting the citizens tax them- 
selves for all the necessary purposes of self-gov- 
ernment, and elect their officers. These consist 
OFFX- ^^ clerk, treasurer, assessor, constable, 
CEB8 justice of the peace, and one overseer of 
roads for each road district within the township. 
All except the justice of the peace and constable 
hold office for one year. 

The clerk, assessor, and justice of the peace 
form the toion boards which has three regular meet- 
ings each year to audit all the town ac- 
counts. One meeting is just before the 
town meeting, and one is also held before each 
of the two meetings of the county board. 

The legislature of 1895 changed the township 
organization law very much. Among other things^ 
the number of supervisors was reduced. A super- 
8ITPEB. visor was formerly elected from each town- 
▼xsoBS gjjjp^ Now, however, only seven are 
elected for the whole county. The county may 
have been divided by the county board into seven 
districts, from each of which a supervisor is 
elected. If, however, there is a city of over 1,000 
inhabitants, one district may have two, or even 
three, supervisors. In that case, only enough 
more districts are made to fill out the number 
seven. The term of a supervisor is two years. 

The law of 1895 was perhaps intended to 
remedy the fault of having too large a county 
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board, as was the case wbera a sapervisor was 
elected from each of the twenty or thirty districts. 

REVIEW. 

How did coQnties originate in England? 

Describe the origin and development of the township. 

What are precincts for? How large are they? 

What minor officers do the people of a precinct choose? 

What are the duties of a county judge? 

What names are given to this court? 

What exclusive rights has this court? 

Name the duties of sheriff. 

What is the origin of the name coroner f What are the 
duties of the coroner? 

Describe the duties of the county superintendent. 

What right of appointment was given the county judge 
in 1897? 

What does the word town mean, as used in our laws and 
generally in the East? 

Discuss the comparative merits of the commissioner and 
supervisor systems, as to cost and efficiency. 

Who should pay for the cost of a bridge across a river, 
when one end is in one county and the other end 
in another county? Who should pay for a bridge 
across the Missouri? How large must a bridge 
be before the county has to pay for it? 

In case of vacancy in the office of county superintend- 
ent, who fills the vacancy? In case of vacancy in 
office of county treasurer? Supervisor's office? 

Should a county superintendent be chosen at the same 
time, in the same manner, and for the same term 
as other county officers? 

Is there anything gained in requiring bonds of officers? 

Derivation and meaning of shire, precinct, probate, town. 
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CHAPTER v.— THE STATE, 

The citizen of the school district is not only a 
member of th© precinct and county, or of the 
township and county, as the case may be, but he 
also belongs to the greater corporation called the 
pi^ACE State of Nebraska. The number of dis- 
cSri- tricts* to which he belongs, one within the 
other, is confusing. Nevertheless it is his 
duty to know what his place is within the Com- 
monwealth and the nation. 

The most important principle of democracy is, 
that all rights of government belong to the peo- 
ple themselves, and not to kings or other rulers. 
In a small democracy, where it is possible for all 
the citizens to come together to discuss what needs 
to be done, there is no need of representatives. 
But in an extensive democracy like the United 
States, or a part of .it like the State of Nebraska, 
it is evidently impossible to get along without 
representatives. The right of government be- 
longs to the whole people, but the work of govern- 
ment cannot be done by them altogether. So they 
select certain of their number to determine what 
laws shall govern them, and select others to do the 
work of government in accordance with those laws. 

1 (1) Koad Districts. (2) School District. (3) Town. (4) Com- 
mlssToner District. (5) County. (6) Representative District. (7) Sen- 
atorial District. (8) Jndicial District. (9) United States Land District. 
(10) Congressional District. (11) United States Judicial District. (12) 
Circuit of U. S. Jndicial System. 
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This explains why voters do not make laws, 
while they possess the power. The first step in 
building a state is for the people to adopt a writ- 
ten statement of principles affecting rights and 
wrongs, persons and property, and to arrange a 
method by which the public duties may be per- 
formed. Even the making of this document is 
not by the people themselves, but by men selected 
from among them for that purpose. When the 
document is drawn, it is submitted to the people, 
to be adopted by them as their mode of govern- 
ment, or rejected for a better one. Sometimes a 
state repeats this process several times before it 
is satisfied. Even then the people can change 
what they have adopted, as they think best 
Such a writing not only outlines the system, 
showing what officers there shall be and of how 
many members the legislature shall be composed, 
but it also prescribes minutely how each part 
shall be organized, and how each officer shall per- 
form his duty. It regulates very carefully the 
manner of making, adjudicating, and enforcing 
the laws. ,Thi8 very important writing is called 
the State Constitution^ or fundamental law. With 
these primary instructions to be followed, the 
people may safely intrust the public interest to 
chosen men, only providing penalties for a be- 
trayal of the trust. 

It may be well to notice a very interesting fact 
before beginning a study of the constitution of 
Nebraska. The earliest 'written constitutions 
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contained only the most general statement of 
principles. They divided the work of governing 
into three departments, that of making laws, 
judging them, and of enforcing them. In order to 
make more secure the rights belonging to the in- 
dividual, they declared that one should not be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law (Const, of Nebr., Art. L, § 3). 
They did not go beyond the limits of what is 
termed "constitutional". But gradually^ there 
crept ^into constitutions regulations of ordinary 
affairs, which were usually made into laws by the 
legislature. This means that the people wish to 
put many important matters which ought not to 
be frequently changed, beyond the reach of the 
legislature. With this adding of new subjects 
and particular regulations to constitutions, they 
have come to be lengthy documents. 

I.— CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES: THE FRAME OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

[In Appendix I., at the end of this book, the constitution 
o! Nebraska is to be found. It is placed there to use. The 
following topics are intended to aid the student in studying 
its provisions. The language of that instrument* is plain, 
and a student will seldom fail to understand it, as far as his 
vocabulnry goes. Certainly there are words to study, but 
that is just what every scholar does all his life. Webster's 
International Dictionary y or some other complete work of 
the kind, should be within reach. Notes are added, explain- 
ing some of the more difficult points. No attempt has been 
made to repeat what there is in the constitution. The judg- 
ment of the teacher should decide the amount to be discussed 
at a lesson, for not only are the topics of different impor- 
tance, but the recitation period varies in different schools.] 
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A. — Personal Eights Guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution.^ Art. L 

1. Inherent Eights. Art. I., §§ 1, 26. 

2. Object of Governmeni § 1. 

3. Slavery. §2. 

4. Freedom of Conscience. § 4. 

5. Freedom of Speech and of the Press. § 5. 

6. Trials by Jury. §§ 6, 10-13. 

7. Search and Seizure. § 7 

8. Habeas Corpus.'^ § 8. 

9. Bail, Fines, and Punishments. § 9. 

10. Treason. § 14. 

11. Penalties: Corruption of Blood; Forfeit- 

lire; Transportation,^ § 15- 

12. Eelation of Military and Civil power. §§ 

17, 18. 

13. Eight to Assemble. § 19. 

14. Eight of Petition. § 19. 

15. Penalty for Debt. § 20. 

1 The Idea of puttinf? a BUI of Rights into a connfitutioa bas de- 
scended to newer states from the orf^nal thirteen. It Is largely a 
Btatement of the rights denied to the colonists by Great Britain. 

'^ A writ is in the form of a letter stamped with an official seal. It 
is addressed by a conrt to a person, commanding something to^be done 
or not to be done. Huheas Corpus means "yon may have the body ". 
The writ of this name Is directed to an officer in whose charge a person 
is. bringing the prisoner before a certain court, in order to test Ihe legal- 
ity of his imprisonment. 

3 Tbotie three are old English penalties. Formerly, In case of high 
crim^fli not only was the offender pnnished, but his descendents also. 
Tho trtint tliiit once attached to an offender for the commission of a fel- 
ony Itk Euf^luii^. deprived him and his decedants of the right to inherit 
and traiif^DiSt property. This taint Is called corruption of blood. A 
fttrieltnn^ wni* tie penalty by which the state deprived one of his prop- 
prf^, TvJini^}^ottatioB suggests the Russian exile system, by which po- 
ll Etcal prlBOuers are banished far into the Interior of Siberia. Such a 
|ioDn1tiy t» entirely foreign to the spirit of American Institutions. 
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16. Eight of Property.* §§ 21, 25, 3. 

17. Bight to Vote: Franchise, § 22.. 
^s:» 18. Eight of Appeal, Error,' etc. § 24. 
3 B. — Distribution of Powers. Art. II. 

0. — Legislature. Art III. 

1. Number of Houses. § 1. 

2. Census and Apportionment. § 2. 

3. Membership and Organization of eacli 
House: — 

' Number of members. § 3. See p. (U. 

Term. § 4. 

Pay. §§4,16. . 
Qualifications. §§ 5-6, 13. 



"p^""^ Commencement of session. § 7. 

Quorum. § 7. 
-3 Eules of each house. § 7. 

;^, ^ Officers. §7. 



^ 



Keeping a journal. § 8. 
Adjournment. § 8; Art. V., § 9. 
Privileges. §§ 12, 23. 
Eegular and extra sessions. § 3 ; Art. 
v., § 8. 
4. Law-Making: — 

* Origin of bills. § 9. 
Enacting clause. § 10. 
Separate readings. § 11. 

1 The right of the goverDment to appropriate the property of a 
citizen for public nee is called the rlffht of Emiaeat Domain, 

2 Section 23, Article I., secnres a right of some importance. The 
word error refers to mistakes in jniicial proceedings, that wonld 
take away some right from the person being tried. A writ of error is- 
snes from a conrt of review to a lower conrt. commanding a case to be 
brought before the conrt of review. The writ of error is a personal 
right guaranteed b/ the copstitntion, like other personal rights, 
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B. Committee of the- whole': — 

Subject matter of a bill. § 11. 
Signing of bills by oflScers. § 11. 
Veto. Art. V., § 15. 
Voting. §8. 

6. Powers of the Legislature and of each 

House. §§ 7, 9, 14; Art. V., § 4. 

7. Prohibitions upon Legislation. §§ 15, 

18,21; Art. L, 16.' 
' 8. Appropriation Bills. §§ 19, 22. 
9. When are Laws in Force? § 24. 
10. Publication of Laws. § 24. 
D. — Executive. Art. V. 

1. Term. § 1. 

2. Qualifications. §§ 2, 3, 25. 

3. Election returns. § 4. 

4. Governor: — 

Powers and duties. §§ 6-15, 20; Art 

VI., § 21. 
Succession to oflSice in case of vacancy. 

§§ 16, 18. 

5. Lieutenant Governor. §§ 16, 17. 

6. Board of Public Lands and Buildings. 

§ 19. 

7. Reports and Accounts of Minor Officers. 

§§ 21, 22. 

1 Committee of the whole: A namo giren to the whole secate^, or 
house of representativefl, acting as a committee. By this mea-nfi thfl 
members secure more freedom in discussion, not being subject tcj ttm 
su me roles as under the more formal organization. When a house " ko«8 
Into committee of the whole", the presiding officer names a ohalrmnn 
U[>i n arising the committee can oniv recommend, liice any other co^u- 
mltt^e: but because all members took part, a house usually adopts the 
report. 

2 An ex-post-facto law is one made to apply to cases i^rislng before 
Up enactment. 
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8. Seat of the State: In whose keeping? 

§23. 

9. Salaries. § 24. 
E. — Judiciary. Art. VI. 

1. Supreme Court: — 

Number, term, qualification, etc., of 

judges. §§2-7,13,14. 
Eeporter, state librarian. § 8. 
Jurisdiction.' § 2. 

2. District Court: — 

Districts. §§ 10, 11. 

Number, term, etc., of judges. §§11, 
14. 

Jurisdiction : what cases can it try ? § 9. 

3. County Court : — 

Term, etc., of judge. § 15. 

Nature and jurisdiction of the court; 

special jurisdiction. § 16. See 

above, p. 93. 

4. Justice of the Peace, and Police Magis- 

trates. § 18. 

5. Appeals. § 17. 

6. General Provisions.' §§ 17, 19, 22, 23. 
As the State grows in wealth and numbers, 

changes in the laws are required. Not only do 
demands for legislation arise from this cause and 

1 OrlgloaJ Jurisdiction in a case Is the power to hear and determine 
it from the beginning. 

S -Channery, from English Chancellor, a Judicial ofBcer. Chancery 
means the same as eqnity. Cf. Conaol. Statntes, 1S91, § 4538. 

8 The Board of Transportation constltntes a sort of conrt. It is 
composed of attorney general, secretary of state, auditor, treasurer, 
commissioner of pnblic lands and buildings, assisted by three secre- 
taries. Consol. Statntea, 1891. §§ 597 ff. 
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from special circumstances in the State, but a 
Mozs- spirit of improvement revises old ideas 
Tzov and calls for new and better things. Such 
a change was made by the Australian ballot law 
enacted in 1891, a reform measure adopted largely 
throughout the United States. Between real ne- 
cessity for legislation and schemes of members 
who have axes to grind, the time of the legisla- 
ture is fully occupied. It is fair to say that the 
work is seriously done, on the whole. Yet there 
are several points in which the work might be 
criticised. A common feature of politics in the 
LOBBY- legislature is lobbying. Bills rarely pass 
Koo- both houses of the legfislature on their 
iwQ merits alone, but are engineered through 
by the skill of some interested person gr persons. 
Log-rolling also largely prevails, u term applied 
to trading votes, where A agrees to vote for a bill 
in which B is interested, if B will support a 
measure for which A is working. 

The growth of the importance of committees in 

law-making is more noticeable, perhaps, in Con- 

woBK gi*®ss than in the state legislatures, yet 

SiTl^^'it is coming to be a great feature of 

tliem also. 

A member may introduce as many bills as he 

wishes, except that all must be introduced during 

the first forty days of the session. After that 

time, as well as before, the governor 

may introduce a bill by a message. In 

order to start q bill, a member rises when the or- 
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der of business is the introduction of bills. 
When he is recognized by the speaker, he hands 
his bill to a page, who carries it to the chief clerk 
It is then read and ordered to a second reading. 
On the next, or some following day, when the or- 
BEAo. ^®^ ^^ business is "bills on second read- 
ivos ing", the bill is read again. (See Art. 
Ill, § 11.) At this point it is ordered printed, 
and every member must receive a copy of it One 
of several things niay happen to a bill at its sec- 
ond reading. (1) The presiding officer usually 
refers it to one of the standing committees, un- 
less some motion is made to dispose of it other- 
wise. There are over forty standing committees 
in each house. The house committee on appor- 
tionment and the one on railroads have fifteen 
members each. Those on labor and on public 
lands and buildings have thirteen each. Those 
on judiciary, finance, ways and means, constitu- 
tional amendments, privileges, and elections, im- 
migration, claims, revenue, and taxation^ 
MIT- have each eleven members. In the sen- 

TEES 

ate the committees are not so large, the 
greatest number of members on any commit- 
tee being nine. A bill is referred to the commit- 
tee on the subject with which the bill is con- 
cerned. (2) A motion may be made to refer the 
bill to the committee of the whole immediately 
after it has had its second reading, or (3) it may 
by motion be ordered ** engrossed " for third read- 
ing. The standing committee on enrolled and 
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engrossed bills has niue members in the house 

and seven in the senate. To this committee in 

each house are referred all bills that are 

ii vw. 

0B08S- to be engfrossed. This consists in hav- 
ing the bill written out in a *'fair, round 
hand ". 

Suppose a bill has been introduced into the 
house of representatives, and, has been referred at 
its second reading to judiciary committee. If 
the time of the session is half spent, a hundred 
bills may already have been referred to that same 
committee. On account of this great amount of 
" XiOST " work on the hands of the c6mmittee, the 
biimIbB jjjji jjjg^y never be heard from again. 
More bills are lost in the standing committees, 
than in any other manner. If the bill has in- 
fluential members, they will be able to see that 
the bill is reported to the house by the commit- 
tee, which may recommend (a) " that the bill do 
pass", or that it be placed on general file; (6) 
that it be ordered engrossed for a third reading; 
or (c) that it may be made a special order for a 
special time; or (d) th&t it be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The report of the committee is disposed of by 
the house in some way, either adopted, rejected, 
or modified, by a majority vote of the members 
present. The bill may be referred to the same 
committee again for further revision. If it is in- 
definitely postponed, that " kills " the bill. If it 
is made a special order for a special time, it takes 
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precedence of everything else at that particular 

time. After a bill has been placed on general 

file, it is sometimes taken up before its regular 

order by vote. At the 1897 session it 

OBDES 

OF took a two-thirds vote, since that was 

VllaTaB 

made one of the rules. At some ses- 
sions it has been the practice to change the order 
of bills by majority vote. Another way. of ar- 
riving at the same end is to appoint a sifting 
committee, which reports that certain bills be 
taken from the general file for consideration. 
The sifting committee is found very useful near 
the end of the session, when there is a great 
amount of work to be done in a small space of 
time. 

The committee of the whole acts upon bills 
that have been referred to that committee, or 
COM- ^^ hiAls that have been placed on gen- 
op^THB ^ral file. This is usually done by a mo- 
WBOLB ^j^j^ 44 ^jj^|. j.|^Q house do now resolve itself 

into .committee of the whole upon House Roll 
No. 631". Sometimes a motion is made **that 
the house do now resolve itself into committee of 
the whole upon the general file of bills", and in 
this way a bill may be considered by that com- 
mittee. 

As its name implies, the "committee of the 
whole " is the whole house acting as a committee. 
Its proceedings are informal, and no record is 
made of them. The rules of the house do not 
apply at all, and merely general rules of parlia- 
8 
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mentary practice are used. When the house 
votes to go into committee of the whole, the 
speaker calls some other member to the chair to 
preside during the sitting of the committee. It 
is a way of saving time in the transaction of busi- 
ness. All that the committee does is to report to 
the house, recommending certain action on the 
matters discussed before it. It is in this commit- 
tee that bills are most thoroughly considered. 
One section is read at a time, and amendments 
oflpered, until the whole bill has been gone through 
with. After general argument, a vote is taken as 
to what the committee of the whole shall recom- 
mend to the house, when the committee rises. . 
The sitting of the committee is liable to be inter- 
rupted at any time by the speaker taking the chair, 
as when a message from the senate or from the 
governor arrives, or when it is necessary to fetop 
any disorder. Usually the house adopts the re- 
port of the committee, but it need not. The 
committee may recommend anything it pleases 
about the bill, either indefinite postponement, 
engrossing for a third reading, or anything else. 

After engrossing, the bill is usually reported 
back to the house by the committee on enrolled 
and engrossed bills. There is no time set within 
which the report shall be made, and toward the 
close of the session there is a possibility that a 
bill may even be lost in this committee. 

On third reading the bill is more carefully read, 
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and the vote is then taken on its final passage. 

txeajm -^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ *^® y®^^ ^^^ ^*ys are called. 
voTfi If -the bill has an emergency clause at- 
tached (see Constitution, Art. IIL, § 24), and 
fails to receive the required number of votes, the 
next question is, *' Shall the bill pass without the 
emergency clause?" This, of course, requires 
also the ayes and nays. Except in the case of the 
emergency clause, the passage of a bill requires 
fifty-one votes in the house and seventeen in the 
senate. Rule 6 of the joint rules of senate and, 
house is " All bills shall be signed by the secre- 
tary or chief clerk of the house in which they 
originated before the transmission to the other 
house '•. 

In the other house a bill travels the same kind 
of a journey it has traveled in the house where 
it was firstintroduced. Bills passed by the house 
are known as House Jloll No. 1, 2, 3, etc., num- 
bered in the order of their introduction, and those 
that have passed the senate are called Senate File 
No. 1, 2, 3, etc. ' 

Rule 6 of the Joint Rules requires that " after 
a bill shall have passed both houses, it shall be 
duly enrolled by the enrolling clerk of the house 
in which it originated, before it shall 
&OU- be presented to the governor". The 
"enrolling" consists in writing the bill 
carefully in a "fair, round hand", on larger paper 
than that on which it was engrossed. This en- 
rolled copy is considered the final authority. The 
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whole number of law8 thu8 passed and enrolled 
are bound and remain in the office of the secre- 
tary of state for the inspection of all people. 

In addition to the signatures required on the 
laws by § 11, Art. Hi., of the Constitution, the 
secretary of the senate and the chief clerk of the 
house sign all bills after enrollment. Finally 
the bills go to the governor, whose action is pre- 
scribed by § 15, Art. V. 

The constitution says that a census of the 
inhabitants may be made every ten years, begin- 
ning with 1885, and that after these enumera- 
tions, as well as after each Federal census, the 
members of the le^fislature shall be ap- 
TiOH- portioned among the counties. Article 
III, § 2, of the constitution, not only pro- 
vides for making districts from which senators 
and representatives shall be elected,* but it also 
tells how the districts sh^U be formed. A dis- 
trict may be only one county, with one, twc» 
three, or more representatives; or it may consist 
of two, three, four, or more counties, and ' have 
one or more representatives. At the apportion- 
ment of 1891, Douglas county was the 10th 
representative district, and was entitled to 9 
representatives. District No. 53 consisted of the 
counties of Sheridan, Dawes, Box Butte, and 
Sioux, and had one representative. Altogether 
there were sixty-seven representative districts, 
and thirty senatorial districts. 

It is a general fact of much interest, that with 
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these and with the congressional districts, most 

of the gerrymandering occurs.^ *This 

MAH- kind of fraud consists in a careful 

DSBZVO 

arrangement of districts, in such a way 
as to give the dominant political party the advan- 
tage. Instead of districts of uniform shape, form 
is not considered at all. By a republican legisla- 
ture, a democratic precinct, city, or county is 
frequently placed in a district in such a way that 
its majority is counterbalanced by other votes. 
Formerly this device was not much opposed, 
either party practicing it when opportunity 
offered Lately, however, people are discussing 
the subject and apportionments are carefully 
watched. 

The governor is not to the state what the presi- 
dent is to the United States. The latter is really 
THB the head of his department. Secretary of 
TivE state, secretary of treasury, etc., are sub- 
ordinates to him. Not so with the governoi:. In- 
stead of the head, he is merely a portion of the 
executive . department. His co-workers 
TioH are elected along with him, and owe him 

OP THB 

GOV- nothing, except as the law prescribes. 
Nevertheless the governor represents the 
State in its dealings with other states. Much of 
the executive work is now performed by bodies 
that are really permanent committees. The board 
of public lands and buildings is as important as 

1 Fiske, Civ. Ooy,» 216. 

2 Constitution, Art. V.. § 19. 
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any of these bodies, having, in. fact, general su- 
8TATS pervision and <5ontrol of all the public 
BOABD8 lands and buildings in the State, except 
those devoted to educational purposes. Hardly 
less important, is the state board of equalization, 
connected with the revenue system.* 

In accordance with Article VI., § 11, of the 
constitution, the judicial districts of the State have 
been increased, until there were fifteen districts 
at the last apportionment (1891). 

The judiciary of the State consists of the fol- 
lowing judges and courts, beginning with the 
lowest: 

(1) Justices of the peace: two in each 



jUDi- precinct, each holding justice's court. See 
^^"^ Constitution, Art. VI., § 18. 

(2) Police judge, only in cities. Sometimes 
the mayor of a city. 

(3) County courts in each county. 

(4) District courts. Held by district judge in 
each county in his judicial district, at different 
times of year. See Art. VI., §§ 9-14, and a map 
of districts, page 113. 

(5) Supreme court. Three judges and three 
commissioners. Art. VI., §§ 2-8. 

The subject of the courts and what they do is 
a large one. The department, as a whole, may 
be characterized as the most reliable and perma- 

l Tbe ILat of Boards is as follows: Board of Public Lands and 
Bqltdlnj^e.. Board of Equalization. Banking Board. Board of Ednca- 
^louii) l.iiuJft and Baildings. Board of Purchases and Supplies. Board 
of Prifltinfe. Board of Health. Board of Pharmacy. Board of Trans- 
port ftti on « Fish Commission. Oil Inspectors. 
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nent part of the state organism, made up of- the 
ablest men. The mistakes of the exeeutive of- 
ficers and of the legislature come finally to be 
corrected by the judicial department So this de- 
partment may be termed a sort of balance wheel 
of the government, to keep the wheels from run- 
ning too fast and to make the machinery run 
more steadily. 

in order to study the course of justice, in its 

dealings with criminals, suppose the case of a 

man who commits the crime of setting 

po» fire to a neighbor's house for spite. Sup- 

pose that the house burns to the ground, 

but the family escape. The loss is $3,000. 

The first step in maintaining law and order is 
for any citizan to report a crime that has been 
committed. If any one sees a man setting fire to 
a house, it is the duty of the one who sees it to 
report the matter to the nearest justice of the 
QQ^^ peace. The man who has lost his house 
PLAZVT ^ju^ ^f course, make a complaint, if he 
knows who did the deed; but any one else may 
enter complaint against the wrong-doer. The 
complaint may be made before the justice of the 
peace, the county judge, or the police judge. 
Whoever brings the matter before one of these, 
tells under oath the crime, the time it was com- 
mitted, the name of the one whom he thinks did 
it, and any other circumstance connected with the 
matter. If it seems probable to the justice or 
judge that the crime was committed, he makes 
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out a warrant for the arrest of the one charged 
with the deed. 

A warrant is a paper stating what the complaint 
is, and commands an officer to arrest the person 
charged. If a justice has issued the war- 



WAB- rant, the constable is the man who £:oes 
with the warrant to find the one who is to 
be arrested. The county judge gives a warrant 
into the hands of a sheriflF, while a police judge 
sends a policeman with it. The officer to whom 
jjjg^ the warrant is given must write on the 
TUBH \^^q\^ of it how fie has fulfilled the com- 
mand. This report of the officer is called the 
return. 

When the accused person has been brought be- 
fore the justice, he is examined to see whether 
there are good grounds for holding him for trial. 
Either of the three who have been mentioned, jus- 
tice of the peace, police judge, or county judge, 
is an "examining magistrate" in Nebraska, and 
riBST ^^ authorized to hold this preliminary ex- 
TBiAi^ amination. Suppose, in this case, it has 
been brought before the justice of the peace. 
From Article VI., § 18 of the Constitution, the 
justice knows that this crime is one that cannot be 
fully tried before himself, because he has read in 
the statutes of Nebraska the following law about the 
burning of houses: "If any person shall willfully 
and maliciously burn, or cause to be burned, any 
dwelling house * * * j every person so of- 
fending shall be deemed guilty of arson, and shall 
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be imprisoned in the penitentiary not more than 
twenty years and not less than one year". But the 
justice has other duties than trying smaller of. 
fenses. One of his duties is to examine into 
charges of larger crimes, so that the criminal may 
not get away. His arrest is more speedy if the 
matter begins in a court like the justice's, that is 
near by and easy to reach. If the person is 
found to have very good evidence against him, he 
is held for trial in the district court. This pre- 
liminary examination before a juBtice or judge is 
yery much like larger trials, except that there is 
no jury. In the presence of the one charged with 
the crime, witnesses are called to tell what they 
know against him, and others what they know for 
him. He has a right to have a lawyer to counsel 
him. 

The time for the next term of the district court 
may not be very near. A way is provided by 
which, in most cases, an accused person will not 
have to stay in jail until his regular trial. 
OB ' The justice fixes a certain sum called the 
bail, which is large or small according to 
the probability that the person will want to 
escape his trial. The accused must find friends 
to sign a promise that if he escapes they will 
forfeit the required sum. If friends cannot be 
found to *'go his bail", the prisoner must remain 
under arrest. 

Id m^ny states, after the preliminary exami- 
nalioEi, persons charged with crime are kept, or 
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"bound over", to await the action of a grand 
jury. A law was passed by the Nebraska legisla- 
ture in 1885, in accordance with Article I., § 10, 
OBAHD^^ the constitution, that trials " upon in- 
JU97 formation " should take the place of trials 
" upon indictment by grand jury ". But grand 
juries may still be summoned by order of a judge 
and county attorney. To obtain a grand jury, 
the county board selects the names of twentyr 
three qualified persons from different precincts 
of the county, as far as possible, who are sum- 
moned to appear at the court house. Sixteen are 
chosen by lot from those that come, and these 
make up the grand jury. A chapter of the crim- 
inal laws states very carefully just how these men 
shall be sworn in, and- how they shall proceed 
with the greatest secrecy to examine into all the 
cases awaiting them. This jury has the same 
power that a court has, to compel witnesses to 
attend its sessions and to tell what they know of 
the matters being investigated. When twelve of 
the sixteen agree that any one ought to be tried, 
a "true bill" is "returned'" against him. This 
is Called the indictment, or charge. The one 
charged is immediately arrested, before he knows 
anything about what the grand jury has done. 
Bail may be had after this arrest, as in other 
cases. Some offenses are not bailable. See the 
constitution. Article I-, § 9- The cases that are 
waiting for the grand jury are those "bound 
over" by justices, police judges, and county 
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judge, and any other crimes that may be brought 
to the notice of the jury. 

Trials, or prosecutions, upon information are 
cases about which the county attorney finds out 
and obtains evidence. ^ 

Persons charged with crime have always the 
right to be tried by jury ( Article I., § 6 ). It is 
prescribed by law just how the regular or 
"petit'* jury shall be made up, so that 
they shall be as nearly as possible twelve impar- 
tial men. Before these men chosen to heair the 
case, the trial is had. The reading of the accusa- 
tion, called the arraignmenfy may take place be- 
fore the regular trial is ready to begin, in order 
to see whether the trial is necessary. The pris- 
oner is brought before the- judge and the accusa- 
tion read to him in a formal way. He may plead 
"guilty". If so, the trial is not needed. If he 
says "not guilty", preparations are made for the 
trial. 

The regular trial begins by the reading of the 
accusation in the presence of the person accused, 
the jury, and, of course, the judge. The answei* 
to the charge by the accused is called the plead- 
ing. The trial proceeds with the examination of 
WIT- witnesses. All who are to witness against 
VBBSS8 ^ ^^^ must be known before the trial. 
Their names are written in a list and the county 
attorney's name endorsed on the paper. The 
counsel for the accused is given this list before 
the trial, so that one who is to be tried knows 
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beforehand just who is to be called to testify 
against him. In all cases witnesses are called to 
the court by a writing called a subpoena. Each 
side may have as many witnesses as it wishes. 
But the cost of calling witnesses is a large item 
in expenditure, and the law provides safeguards 
against unnecessary trials. The cost of witnesses 
in all cases of trials for felonies, crimes where the 
punishment is death or imprisonment in the pen- 
itentiary, is paid by the State. All crimes and 
oflFenses other than felonies are called misde- 
meanors, and the cost of, witnesses in trials for 
misdemeanors is paid by the State, if the trial 
shows that there was ** probable cause" for sup- 
posing , the accused person guilty. Otherwise, 
the prosecuting witness, whoever brings the trial, 
must pay the costs. 

After the examination of witnesses for and 
against, the argument is opened by the State, 
Asov- which is represented by the county attor- 
M£HT jj^y Then follows the argument in be- 
half of the accused by his lawyer, and then the 
closing argument by the county attorney. 

Now the object of having a jury is to deter- 
mine the facts in the case from the evidence sub- 
mitted. It is for the judge to see that 
TO the law is followed in every respect. 

Thus it happens that when all evidence 
has been given and all argument has been made, 
instructions are given by the judge to the jury. 
These must be in writing, and are intended to 
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make it clear to the jury just what the connection 
iB between the law and the facts. The instruc- 
tions are called the "charge to the jury". The 
case is then said to be "submitted to the jury". 
The jurymen are sent to a room by themselves, 
where they elect one of their number foreman, 
and proceed to consider the question of the guilt 
of the person tried. They are kept shut up until 
VBB- ^'^^y ftgree on a conclusion, or until it is 
^^^' clear to the judge that they cannot agree. 
If it seems that they will not agree, they are dis- 
charged and a new trial is had. When they are 
ready to give a ** verdict", they are called into 
the court room, and the foreman hands to the 
judge the written conclusion signed by himself. 
If the accused or his counsel ask it, the jury is 
''polled", that is, the name of each one is called 
in answer to the question what his verdict is. If 
all agree that the prisoner is "guilty", the judge 
BEv- then, or very soon, sentences the prisoner. 
TEVCS jjj ^[j^ ^^gg Qf ^Yie crime of arson, the law 
gives a range of from one to twenty years. The 
judge may fix, within this limit, any term that he 
thinks is just. 

The last act is the execution of the sentence by 
the sheriflP, who takes the prisoner to the peni- 
teDtinrv within thirty days, and gives him into 
the keeping of the warden together with a copy 
of the sentence of the court. 

There are many places in the course of bring- 
ing a person to justice, where a trial may be de- 
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layed or the execution of the sentence put off. 
During the trial, this is done by the lawyel* for 

the person accused, by objecting to wit- 
iir nesses, or to testimony of witnesses, by 

moving to dismiss the case, etc. But the 
most frequent delay is caused by motions for a 
new trial. The grounds of a motion of this kind 
must be stated very clearly. It is made to the 
judge presiding at the trial. If he '* overrules" 
the motion, then an appeal may be made to the 
supreme courl If the supreme court finds that 
the first trial has not been conducted properly in 
any essential particular, the motion is sustained 
and a new trial granted. If the higher court 
should find that the statute under which the ac- 
cused was tried was void and of no effect, then 
the prisoner would be discharged. Otherwise, 
the only effect of the supreme court decision 
would be, either to find that the trial was all 
right, or else to find that there was an error made 
and that the case must be tried over again. 

REVIEW. 

Name the different districts in which you live. 

Why does this government have to have representatives? 

To whom does the right of government belong? 

By whom is a constitution made? 

What have the people to do with a constitution? 

What is the use of a constitution? 

Why do you think constitutions have become longer 

than at the beginning of our government? 
Why' is it necessary to have new laws every two years? 
How much does a legislature change the statutes? 
May it make all the changes it wishes? 
Define "lobbying" and "log-rolling". 
Give the manner of introducing bills into the legislature. 
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How many committees does each branch of the legisla- 
ture have? 

Why is the apportioameat copimittee larger than most 
others? 

What is meant by "engrossing", "enrolling", and "com- 
mittee of the whole "? 

Who makes the rules that govern each house? 

Define "emergency clause". 

Describe an apportionment. 

Is the governor the head of the State? Qive reasons. 

Name some of the Boards that do the business of the 
State. 

Name the parts of the judiciary of Nebraska 

What is the use of the judicial department? 

Compare this part of the government with the other 
two. 

What has every citizen to do with the peace of the 
•community? 

Before whom are the smaller crimes and offenses tried? 

If a crime is too important to be tried before a justice of 
the peace, who may try it? 

May a justice of the peace do anything with those who 
commit larger crimes? 

How does a judge know whether he may try a crime or 
not? 

What is a warrant? a return? 

Who are the "examining magistrates"? 

Define "subpoena", "bail", "bond". 

Tell how a grand jury is selected. 

What is the difference between "indictments" and 

"informations '^? 
' Give the difference between felonies and misdemeanors. 

What is the charge to the jury? 

Define "verdict" and "sentence". 

Is it better for fifty guilty persons to escape punishment 
than for one innocent parson to be punished? 

II.-TAXATION. 
In the administration of government there re- 
main three subjects of great interest. The one 
of these that most closely concerns the citizens of 
the state, is taxation. In the mind of the ordi- 
nary citizen the process by which he is taxed is 
vague and far away, except the terrible reality of 
taxea The system in Nebraska, at least, is not 
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complicated, and may be easily understood by 
giving the subject a • little attention. The main 
idea involved is a simple problem in percentage. 
The people of the State have property, a certain 
TAX IS fractional part of which may be taken each 
CEZTT^ year to defray the expenses of government. 
"^®* Certain officers of each State, county, 
and lower division estimate the amount that will 
be needed for the next year. The problem is sim- 
ply this: Given the amount from which to raise 
the tax and the amount of tax needed; to find 
the rate. Divide the percentage by the base, and 
the result is the rate of taxation for the next year. 
The manner of finding each item, however, may 
not be clear. What kinds of property may be 
taxed, and how does the State know the amount of 
TAXA- ^^^ ^^ regard to the first question, the 
PROP- laws of the State name four kinds. First, 
all real and personal property; second, all 
moneys, credits, bonds, or stocks, and other in- 
vestments, the shares of stock of companies and 
associations and all other personal property, in- 
cluding property on the way to or from this State, 
if the owner lives in Nebraska; third, the shares 
of bank stock, if the banks are doing business in 
this State ; fourth, the capital stock of companies 
organized under the laws of Nebraska. All kinds 
of companies have to pay taxes also. The laws 
of Nebraska are very careful in saying just how 
the property and capital stock shall be assessed, 
in the case of gas companies, express companies, 

9 
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banks, brokers, manufacturing companies, rail- 
roads, telegraph companies, etc. 

The process of valuation begins wit\i the 
assessor of each precinct or township. The "first 
VAi^uA- ®^®P ^^ ^^^ annual meeting of the assess- 
''®* ors of the county at the office of the 
county clerk, on the third Tuesday of March. 
ASSBSs-'^^® purpose is to fix the value of the 
®* various kinds of property to be assessed. 

The blanks which the assessor of a precinct or 
township uses are provided by the auditor of 
public accounts. They pass through the hands 
of the county clerk, who fills in the lists of lands 
and lots to be assessed. The assessor visits ^very 
part of his district between April 1st and June 
BOABD8 Istj and values all taxable property of 
^auAi,. each person. The books are returned 
TZoW to the county clerk, and in the early 
part of June the county board hold a meeting, at 
which they review the work of the assessors. The 
board is said to sit as a board of equalization at 
this time, because it equalizes the values in the 
several districts. In metropolitan cities and cities 
of the first class, the council sits as a board of 
equalization. Those who think their lands 
valued too high may complain to the county 
board, or city council, while it is sitting as such 
board In this manner the valuation of the prop- 
erty in a county is corrected, and justice is done 
to all, as nearly as possible. On the last day of 
the meeting of the county board in June, the 
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board levies the county, township, city, school 
district, precinct, and village taxes. 

Not only is this equalization made in each 
county, but the governor, auditor, and treasurer 
STATE ^^^^ A board to adjust the values in the 
BOABD Q^Q^^Q j^g ^ whole. These oflScers meet 
1&- ' every year as a board of equalization, on 
the third Monday of July. They examine 
the various county assessments, and if it appears 
to them that the valuation has not been made with 
reasonable uniformity in different counties, they 
adjust matters by varying the rate of taxation, in- 
stead of changing the values of property. This 
tate board of equalization, having before it the 
valuation of taxable property in the State, pro- 
ceeds to find the rate for the several amounts to 
STATE ^® raised. There is the general state 
ruETDs ^^^^ ^jjQ sinking fund tax, and the school 
tax. Each of these or any other special fund to 
be raised, is divided by the whole valuation to 
find the rate. After the state and county boards 
have made all adjustments and the rate has been 
fixed, each county clerk makes out another list of 
the amounts due from every piece of taxable 
property, and delivers the list to the county 
treasurer, formally commandingr him to 

COL&EC- . ° 

*^?!L?' collect them. This occurs "on or before 

TAXES 

the first day of October". The law pro- 
vides, however, that " no demand for taxes shall 
be necessary, but it shall be the duty of every 
person subject to taxation under the laws of the 
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State to attend at the treasurer's office at the 
county seat and pay his taxes''. In cities, the 
municipal taxes are paid into the city treasury; 
state funds are paid into the county treasury; 
all the county and state taxes are added and the 
result is called the ** consolidated tax". 
ZDATSD It even contains local levies for school 

TAX 

purposes. Thus all the money for taxes, 
except in cities, comes into the county treasury^ 
from which it is sent either to the state treasury 
or to the district for which it was collected.' 

Besides these general taxes, there are other 
special assessments. Every male inhabitant of 
each road district between twenty-one and fifty 

y^ars of age, is subject to pay a labor tax 
cxa£ of three dollars, which may be paid in cash 

or by work. It is called more commonly a 
poll tax. A village or city tax of the same kind 

1 Example of taxes in Nebraska for one year. A resident or BE'nnet 
has state, cunnty, and village assessments. A resident of Lincoln h&s 
state, county, and city taxes. 

STATE LEVY. Mills. VILLAGE LEVT. Mills. 

General Fnnd 5.00 Bennet .,.. .^10. 

Sinking Fnnd ....0.126 Firth lU. 

Sebool Fund 6.5 Hickman ,„, ., 5. 

University Fnnd '. 0.375 Roca ,„., ,10. 

Inst. Feeble-Minded Fnnd 0.125 University Place 10. 

State Relief Fund 0.125 West Lincoln lu. 

Waverly ...„JS. 

6.25 Bethany Heiprhts 1ft. 

COUNTY LEVY. Capital and Mid and Free 1ft. 

General Fnnd 7.2 CITY LEVY. 

Road Fund 2.3 Interest and Coupon 5. 

Bridge Fund 2.8 Water . 1, 

Sinking Fund 4.2 Police 3 

Insane Fund 0.9 Library 0.75 

Soldiers' Relief Fund 0.3 School „,.„ s. 

Fire <».4 

17.7 General JO, 

Sewer „.,. 3. 

Water-Emergency 4.3 

Judgment .,.., i.s 

Road , 7. 

Storm Water Sew'r J 'dgni'jit. 6,115 
Sinking Fund, Road PurpDnefl 2,5 

46. 
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ta;kes the place of this road tax. In cities, espe- 
cially, the number of different taxes multiply rap- 
idly. Inhabitants of particuljir districts may be 
assessed for building and repairing sidewalks, for 
sanitary purposes, or for sprinkling the streets. 
j^j. , Other charges are made under the name 
CBITSBS q£ licenses. These are usually levied to 
regulate some class of business, such as the sale of 
liquors. They are imposed not to raise money, pri- 
marily, but to regulate the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. So with the dog tax in cities. It is not to 
raise money, but to make owners responsible for the 
damage dogs may do. A tax upon peddlers ap- 
pears to be levied, not so much for regulating the 
business, or for raising money, as to insure the 
fact that the peddler shall pay a tax somewhere in 
the State. All people who enjoy any of the pro- 
tection and benefits of the State government, 
should aid in defraying its expenses. 

Ther0 is always an effort on the part of the per- 
son whose property is being assessed, to have the 
value of his property placed as low as possible. 
The assessors, in turn, have generally estimated 
the value very low, and the result is that value of 
taxable property in the State has been much less 
than it should, and the rate of taxation much 
higher. Nothing at all is gained by such low 
estimates, and a great deal is lost, for capital is 
preven-ted from coming into the State on account 
of the high rate. 

When a railroad crosses a district, the property 
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of the railroad is taxed at the same rate as the 
property of every farmer in the district. The tax- 
ation^ of a railroad is reckoned in this way: The 
value of all the property of the railroad in the State, 
its "rolling stock", depots, freight houses, shops, 
rails, and ties, repair outfits, .etc., is 
soAD lumped together as the valuation of the 
railroad. This is divided by the whole 
number of miles of the railroad, which gives the 
valuation of each mile. There was, in 1896, 
24.96 miles of B. & M. railroad in Clay County. 
The assessed valuation per mile was $10,500, 
which made $261,660, the basis of the taxation 
of that road in Clay County. In a school district 
across which the B. & M. runs, in Clay County, 
there may be five miles of the railroad. If so, 
the valuation of the railroad in that district would 
be $52,500, and on this amount the tax which 
that school district voted at its annual meeting in 
1896, is levied. It has been said that the rat^of. 
the state levy varies in different counties. For 
Clay County, in 1896, it was 7§ mills. That rail- 
road had to pay 7-| mills on each dollar of its as- 
sessed valuation, $261,660, as its state taxes levie<l 
in Clay county. It also had to pay the county 
levy besides this, and the tax for each school dis- 
trict that was voted at each school meeting. 

In 1895, the eutire valuation of the property 
in Nebraeka was $171,468,207.48, and the amount 
to be raised for state purposes was $1,196,276.83. 

The valuation of the property in Douglas county 
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was $22,500,251.81, and on this amount the treas- 
urer of that county was instructed to collect a 
state levy of 7f mills. 

REVIEW. 

What kinds of property are taxed? 

What is meant by valuation? 

What is the work. of the assessors. 

What is a board of equalization for? Is there more than 
one? 

What special board regulates the rates for state taxes? 

When does the process of taxation begin? 

When is the list of taxes ready to turn over to the coun- 
ty treasurer? 

How are taxes collected? 

What is meant by consolidated taxes? 

Name some of the special taxes? 

What good or harm can come from valuing property 
very low? 

If the valuation of the Omaha depot and grounds of a 
certain railroad is $400,000, does Douglas County get 
taxes on that valuation? 

Problem: Valuation of property in a school district 
118,000.00: money to be raised for the school build- 
ing 1510.00. Find the rate of the levy. 

Should school licenses be used for educational purposes? 

m.-ELECTIONS.! 
The American people pride themselves upon 
the right to vote, for it is the power by which 
they govern themselves. The system by which 
ELECT- *^® voters, or electors, of the State exercise 
®*® this right in choosing their officers should 
be thoroughly understood by every citizen. The 
first inquiry is, "Who are these electors f^^ as they 
are called in the statutes. The constitution 
fully answers this, and students may refer to that 
document.^ The legislature has completed the 

1 ConsoL Statutes, 1891, |§ 158^1778, 
? Article Vi;. 
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first paragraph of Section 1, Article VII., by mak- 
ing it read, ** in the county forty days, and in the 
precinct, township, or ward, ten days".* There is 
no separate residence qualification for cities, ex- 
cept for those of the first class, having more' than 
25,000 inhabitants. Here a yoter must have re- 
sided three months. A clause of the Federal con- 
czTx- stitution provides that all persons born 
'*'* and naturalized in the United States and 
subject to its jurisdiction, are citizens of the 
United States and of the state in which they re- 
side. The constitution of Nebraska provides that 
persons of a foreign birth who, thirty days before 
an election, shall have declared their intention to 

become citizens of the United States, may 
AXiZEvs be voters. This means that they shall 

have taken the first step in naturalization 
thirty days beforehand. The first step of a 
foreigner in acquiring citizenship is an applica- 
tion, in which he not only affirms that he wishes 
to become a citizen of the United States, but that 
he renounces all allegiance to the government to 
which he previously belonged. The foreigner 
must do this on oath before certain prescribed 
courts of the United States, or of the State, 
These formalities are all in relation to becoming 
a citizen of the United States, which cannot be 
completed until the one who applies for citizen- 
ship has lived in the United States continuously 

1 C&aaoi. Statutea.lSn, § 1584. 
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for five years immediately before the time his 
naturalization is completed. 

Criminals, persons of nnsound mind, and those 
belonging to the army and navy of the United 
States are not entitled to vote. In our State 
women can vote only at school elections ; and then 
only in case they are qualified. A woman must 
either have children of school age or possess 
property taxed in her own name at the last 
election. 

The reason why criminals and persons of 
unsound mind are not allowed to vote are evident. 
It is clear, too, in regard to those in the employ 
of the United States, that if they could vote in 
any state where they happened to be, there would 
be a strong temptation for the authorities to place 
the soldiers where their votes would be most 
needed. Minors, or those under twenty- one years 
of age, are not permitted to vote for reasons un- 
necessary to give. 

The next question that presents itself to the 
mind of the student is, **For whom do electors 
vote?" May a voter cast his ballot for any one 
to fill a certain position? Nothing prevents him 
from so doing, but a regular process is 
VA- followed in order that voting and nomi- 
nating may be more orderly and that 
those holding common views may unite on candi- 
dates. 

The usual system of nominations is one by con. 
ventions. Each political party does as it chooser 
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about the way it nominates its candidates for of- 
fices, but until recently the plan of nominating, 
in the case of all parties in all states, was as fol- 
lows: 

Every district has a central committee except 
the precinct, which has a committeeman. There 
are central committees for city, county, state, and 
nation. When there is to be a national election, 
the call for conventions begins with the 
VBN- national committee. That committee is- 

TZOV 

8YS- sues a call to each state for a state con- 



vention which shall elect delegates to the 
national convention. The call is issued to the 
*' state central committee", which, in turn, sends 
to the county central committees all over the state 
calls for county conventions to meet on a certain 
date for the purpose of selecting delegates to the 
state convention. In each county, the central 
committee notifies the committeeman in each pre- 
cinct to call the precinct meeting or caucus. This 
ward or precinct caucus, when it has met, elects 
delegates to the county convention, also the com- 
mitteeman who is to serve for the coming year. 
At the date set for the county convention, the 
delegates thus selected meet to transact very 
much of the party business. Here are elected 
(a) the delegates to the state convention. The 
basis of representation varies. It is customarily 
one delegate for every hundred voters in the 
county, one for a fraction of 100 greater than 50, 
aqd oi^e "at large" from the county, {h) Whej^ 
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a congressman is to be elected, the county con- 
vention also selects del^ates to a congressional 
district convention. For instance, the Saunders 
County convention elects delegates to the Fourth 
Congressional district convention, to which dele- 
gates are also sent by Butler, Polk, Hamilton, 
York, Seward, Saline, Fillmore, Thayer, Jeffer- 
son, and Gage counties, (c) In any year when 
there is to be elected a district judge, a judicial 
district convention is formed by delegates from 
the counties in the judicial district. These are 
elected in county convention. For the fifth ju^ 
dicial district, Saunders, Butler, Polk, Hamilton, 
York, and Seward counties sfend delegates, (d) 
The counties forming a senatorial district send 
delegates to a senatorial convention, unless the 
district is made up of only one county. In that 
case, the county convention itself nominates can- 
didates for state senator, (e) The same is true 
of the representative district. It sometimes hap- 
pens that when a district composed of two coun- 
ties is entitled to three representatives, one is 
elected by each county and the remaining one is 
chosen by both counties. The term "float" is 
often applied to the district convention which 
chooses the delegate at large, and the members 
of it are then said to be ** float" delegates; but 
it differs in no way from the other district con- 
ventions. 

The convention for any district makes out the 
** ticket " of candidates who are to be voted for iu 
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that district. Tha city convention nominates the 
candidates for the city offices, the county conven- 
tion for the county offices, etc. 

A period of reform in methods of nominations 
seems to have begun between 1880 and 1890. 
Now (1898) there are here and there in the 
United States variations from the convention 
system, some of which are quite different. They 
are known by some special name, as the *' Craw- 
ford County System" (Pennsylvania), the ** Ken- 
tucky System '', the Chicago System ", the "Polk 

County System" (Nebraska), and the 
BBsTa-** Lincoln System", (Nebraska). In our 

State the Polk County System seems to 
have been the first to adapt the Australian ballot 
to nominations. It requires that a candidate 
shall have a petition asking for his nomination, 
having a certain number of signers; that the ex- 
penses of printing ballots, etc., shall be paid for 
by the candidates; and that the candidates' names 
shall be printed in the form of the Australian 
ballot and voted for with all the usual forms of 
a regular election. About the year 1895\ a spe- 
cial plan of nominating was started at Lincoln, 
which has since been perfected into what is now 
called the "Lincoln System". One of the spe- 
cial features of it is the use of two primary elec- 
tions by ballot. It is required that a candidate, 
to be the nominee of the party, must have a ma- 
jority of the ballots cast. If this is not obtained 
at^ the first ballot in the case of any office, a sec- 
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ond primary is held at which the vote is confined 
to the two candidates haying the highest number 
of votes at the first primary. As in the Polk 
County System, the candidates must have petitions 
for their acceptance as candidates. The candi- 
dates also pay a gmall assessment for campaign 
expenses, etc., and at the election in 1897 the elec- 
tions were so well conducted that more than a 
third of each assessment was returned to the can- 
didates after the election was over. 

A peculiar feature of the Kentucky system is 
the requirement that when voters register they 
must indicate what party they expect to vote with. 
They are then given a chance to vote at ona of the 
party primaries, which are held the same day. 

The questions that now remain to be answered 
are mainly concerned with the conduct of voters 
and the system of recording the election returns. 
In cities of more than 2,500 inhabitants 
TBA- " there is a registration law in force, requir- 
ing voters to register on certain days be- 
fore election. Three supervisors of registration 
are appointed by the council for each election dis- . 
trict in a city.* On one of the registration days^ 
a voter should have his name, place of residence, 
date and place of birth, citizenship, etc., recorded. 

1 QualificatioDR of sapervlBors are stated somewbat minntelj In tbe 
law. The three must be of at least two political parties ; citizens of good 
character and voters of tfee precinct in which they serve; able to read, 
write, and speak the English language intelligently; and not candidates 
for any oflBce concerned In the election in which they are supervisors. 

2 " Tnesday fonr weeks, the Wednesday of the third weeJc, the Thurs- 
day of the second week, and the Friday and Saturday of the first wee> 
preceding the day of the November election". 
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Otherwise, on election day he must get a certificate 
of citizenship from the city clerk and have it 
signed by two freeholders of the district in which 
he lives. Except in cities, registration is not 
necessary. 

Up to a recent date voting, has been open to 
such endless frauds that even with great care an 
^,_. honest election was not often secured. 
Tio»" Scenes at elections under the old law are 
'■^^ still fresh in the minds of Nebraskans: 
challeugers at the window on either side of a long 
line of voters, each awaiting his turn to cast a bal- 
lot; ticket peddlers by the score; electioneering on 
every hand, and withal an atmosphere suggesting 
the opposite of order, square dealing, and good 
citizenship. Election carousals are a thing of the 
past. By the new ballot laws of 1891 and 1897, 
a marvelous change has come over the character 
of election day. Now electioneering must 
TBA- not be carried on within one hundred feet 
BAUOTof the election place. Saloons are closed- 

LAW ^ 

The ballot box is removod from the win- 
dow to a room fitted out with compartments, stalls, 
or booths. Each of these is supplied with desk 
and indelible pencil and so arranged that the 
voter may not be watched as he marks his ballot. 
A rail encloses the writing compartments, so that 
no one outside of it can come within twelve feet 
of them.* The number of booths is required to 
be one for every fifty voters registered or voting 
at last preceding general election. 

1 Six feet in conotry districtB on account of small roomi* 
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For each precinct, three judges and two clerks 
of election are appointed by the county judge. 
The judges designate two of their number to hand 
ballots to the voters. Every ballot must be signed 
by two judges before it is handed out. Two kinds 
of ballots are required to be printed. Sample 
ballots are made ten days before election, 
OPBA&- so that any one may see that they are cor- 
rect. They must be on green or red pa- 
per, not on white. Official ballots, on the other 
hand, are only on white paper, and no one but the 
county clerk may print them. They must be 
ready in his office at least five days before election. 
The number of ballots that are sent to each voting 
place is about twice the number of voters,* and 
when the ballots are returned after election, 
there must be the exact number sent. A voter has 
no ballot before he is given one by a judge, and 
under no circumstances is he permitted to take 
one from the room. Upon receiving it he goes 
MABK- *^ ^°® ^^ ^^^® unoccupied booths to mark 
ABAi.- l^is ballot. This is done by marking a 
'®* cross in the circle at the head of the col- 
lumn where the emblem of his party is, or, if he 
does not wish to vote, a * straight ticket', he may 
place a cross opposite the names of the candi- 
dates he wishes to vote for, leaving the other 
blank. If a ballot is spoiled he may have as many 

1 One hundred bfillots for every fifty voters, or fraction of fifty, 
^ Tistered nt the last preceding election in the district; or, in case of no 
% ' stration, for every fifty or fraction of fifty having votes at the pre. 
cd. ' g general election in the district. Session Laws, 1897, 222. 
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as four, but each must be returned to the judges 
before another is received. The names of candi- 
dates are arranged alphabetically under each of- 
fice. 

The law of 1891 caused all candidates for one 
office to be written together, thus grouping the 
names of candidates under the name of the office, 
and not under the name of a party. 

The law of 1897 changed the form so that a 
separate column is given to each party. When 
the voter has completed the marking, he must 
fold the ballot so that nothing shall appear on the 
outside except the signature of the judges. 

Every precaution is thus taken to secure se- 
crecy in voting. After the polls are closed the 
first thing the judges are required to do is to 
compare the poll books and correct mistakes until 
couvT- ^^^ books agrea Then the ballot boxes 
TM ^1'® opened and the ballots counted with- 
VOTES ^^|. i^^ijjg unfolded. In case the number 
of ballots exceeds the number of persons voting, 
the ballots are put back into the box, shaken up, 
and enough drawn out to make the number 
of voters and ballots the same. The canvass must 
be public. The several kinds of ballots are made 
into separate packages and sealed, each being 
marked ** ballots cast", "ballots rejected", or 
** spoiled and unused ballots". All are sent to 
the county clerk, who makes within six days 
an abstract or complete statement of the vote 
from all the precincts. The votes for most o£ the 
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state officers^ are canvassed by the legislature, but 
those cast for presidential electors are counted by 
a state hoard of canvasserSy^ consisting of gover- 
nor, secretary, auditor, treasurer, and attorney 
general. In case of a tie in the number of votes 
for an officer of a county or some smaller district, 
the two parties involved decide the matter by 
drawing lots at the county court house. 

REVIEW. 

What are electors? 

Who may be an elector? 

Which qualifications of an elector are provided in the 
constitution, and which are by statute? 

Give the difference between citizens and electors. 

What is an alien? 

Describe how an alien may become a citizen. 

Explain the meaning of naturalization. 

What is the difference between a citizen of the United 
States and a citizen of Nebraska? 

Who cannot be citizens of the United States? Of Ne- 
braska? 

Who cannot be electors? 

Why may not women be electors? 

What objections can you see to allowing soldiers and 
sailors in the employ of the United States to vote? 

How are candidates for office nominated? 

Describe the convention system. 

What systems in Nebraska besides nominations by con- 
vention? 

What is the use of having voters register? 

When did the Australian ballot law begin to be used in 
Nebraska? 

What was used before that? 

What change was made in the ballot law in 1897? 

Why do you think the system of voting by booths was 
adopted quickly throughout the United States? 

1 Votes canvassed by legislature are those cast for goTernor, Ilea- 
tenant governor, members of Congress, secretary of state, auditor of 
public accounts, state treasurer, state superintendent of publio in- 
struction, attorney general, commissioner of public lands and build- 
ings, and district attorneys; also votes expressing choice of people for 
United States Senator. 

2 State board canvasses votes for presidential electors. Judges of 
supreme and district conrts. and regent of university. 
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Describe the election system from nominations to election* 
Which system of arranging the names on the ballot do 
you think best, and why? 

SDOaESTIVE TOPICS. 

Derivation aud meaning of alien, franchise, caucus 
precinct, canvas. 

Origin of Australian Ballot system: Review of He- 
views, UL, 609, July, 189L 

Should the right to vote be restricted by requiring 
an educational test? 

Is there any property qualification for voters in the 
United States? ^ 

What is residence f If one's business is in a different 
precinct or ward from his family, where does he vote? 
May a state or county officer vote where he resides 
temporarily on account of his office? If he sleeps in 
one ward and eats in another, where does he vote? 

IV.-EDUCATION. 

Mention has been made of the land set apart by 
the organic law for the maintenance of the schools. 
The whole amount of land devoted to this 
purpose is more than two and one-half 
millions of acres. Two sections out of every 
township in the State is a magnificent endowment 
for the common schools. Likewise the State has 
endowed its normal school and university.* The 
wealth thus set apart is never diminished, the in- 
terest only being used. When school lands are 
leased, the rent forms a part of the fund. From 
this source alone the revenue is not sufficient. 
The districts tax themselves for local school pur- 
OTHEB poses, according to the length of term, 
o? SUP- number of teachers, cost of school build- 
FOBT j^g^ ^^^^ desired. The State levies an 

1 Nnmber acres set apart in sections lA and 36 in each township: 
2,783.500. 

2 Normal school, 12,804 acres. 

University, 134 &66 acres. 

3 Limited to twentj-five mills on a dollar of Talaation. See page 80. 
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additional tax yearly for educational purposes, 
but this may not exceed one and one-half mills. 
Besides this there are various fines and licenses 
that are paid into the general fund. Herfe are 
four sources of revenue. It is natural to inquire 
at this place how much this amounts to in a year. 
cbsv OP I^^ring the school year ending with July, 
SCHOOL 1891^ tj^Q t^t^i expenditure for the com- 
mon schools was over four million dollars, one- 
half of which was paid to teachers.* 

At the head of the school system is the state 
STATS superintendent, who is recognized as the 
covvTT leader in the work and the interpreter of 

BVPEB- ^ 

L^v^ the school laws of the State, and whose 

TEVB- 

^^^^ decision is authority, unless reversed by 
the courts. Next below him comes the county, su- 
perintendent, who may be said to be the manager 
of the county schools. His duties of laying out 
districts, visiting the schools, and holding insti- 
tutes make him the center of that school systero. 
Above the common schools are the two higher 
institutions, the normal school and the university. 

The first of these is mainly for the pur- 
icA£* pose of fitting students to be teachers-^ 

On the other hand, the state university 
is intended to give a student the choice of many 



1 Total expenditure. $4,123,790.54. Cost of hiring teachers, etc., (2.- 
116,668.68. Buildings^ etc.. $749,642.89. 

2 State Normal School at Pern :— 

1.— Superintended by board of edncation, consisting of state treasurer, 
state Buperint-endent, and five others appointed by the governor 
for terms of five years each. Board elects president And secretary. 

2.~Managed by a principal, who iB responsible for the condition of tha 
school. 
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The unity of the whole plan of free 
vSL education is its important feature. 
sxTY Every part is made to work in harmony 
with the rest. The university and the normal 
school may be called public schools as well as the 
^ lower grades. 

V.-PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

Not only does the' State offer education gener- 
ously to its citizens, but it extends its protection 
and care to the unfortunate. It is thus that the ne- 
cessity arises for what the law calls charitable and 
CABB penal institutions. The blind are offered a 
Ipe. home and free instruction at the Institute 
c^Ass- for the Blind at Nebraska City. Here they 
are taught the rudiments of an English 
education and music, and instruction is also given 
in several trades, such as broom making, basket 
making, piano tuning, etc. 



8. — Coinpletlon of common ecbool conrse of study entitles a student to 
a diploma ^ood for two years. Completion of biji^her course of 
study and a certain amount of teaching alter graduation enMtles 
a student to a lite certificate. 

4.— Tuition free. 

I State Univeraity at Lincoln :— 

J.— Governed by a board or regents. (See Conatitutioo, Art. VIIL, Sec. 

10.) 
2.— Deoartments provided for: 

(a) College of literature, science, and the arts. 
((/) Industrial college, embracing agriculture, practical science, 
civil engineering, and the mechanic arts. 

(c) College of law. 

(d) College of medicine, only a preparatory course having been es- 

tablished. 

(e) College of fine arts. 

8.-^Tuition free and advantages open to all without regard to sex or 

color. 
4.~Sammer term for teachers is held. 
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The parents or guardians are expected to pro- 
vide clothing, pay traveling expenses, and take 
charge of the pupils daring summer vacation. 
Tuition, board, and medical attendance are free. 
In the autumn of 1896 there were seventy-six 
pupils at the institution. 

The deaf and dumb are offered similar advan- 
PABT ^Ag^3 at the institute at Omaha. During 
MDvSS ^^^ *wo school years ending in 1896, 184 
Ai?'" pupils attended the school. As in the 
case of the school for the blind, the State 



K 



pays for the instruction and board. The pupils 
engage in printing, gardening, sewing, carpenter- 
ing, etc. 

The feeble-minded youth of the State are also 
offered a home and instruction at the institution 
located at Beatrice. At all these institutions, which 
are as purely educational as the university bikI 
normal school, instruction is given in accordance 
with the highest scientific authority. Not only 
is the instruction free, but a good home is offered. 
Furthermore, when any of these wards are unable 
to provide proper clothing or to pay railroad fare, 
the authorities of the institutions are authorized 
to provide for such cases and charge the same to 
the county from which the ward comes. 

The industrial or reform schools of the State — 
the one for boys at Kearney and the one for girls 
at Geneva — should perhaps be classed as reform- 
atory, but whatever reform is obtained, is throa^h 
education. Youths sent to these places are given 
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as much of a coarse of education as the time for 
which they are to be kept will allow. In Novem- 
ber, 1896, there were 89 at the Geneva school, 
and 211 at the Kearney school. Those children 
who refuse to receive instruction offered at home, 
and who show by their conduct that they are likely 
to become bad citizens, are sent by local 'authori- 
ties to these schools. Hete they are given an 
OBjzcr: ^^^^^^^^^7 education in the English 
BAZ8E branches and are taught useful trades, 



8TA1ID- being: treated in such a way as usually to 

AMD OF . 

CTTZ- develop honor and industry. This is all 
SKIP done at the expense of the State, for the 
purpose of raising the standard of useful citizen-* 
ship. 

The purpose of the home for women at Milford, 
and the home for the friendless at Lincoln, are 
also in the line of raising the standard of morals 
and adding to the ranks of good citizens. At the 
latter institution, orphaned and friendless children 
are received, cared for, and provided with good 
homes. 

There is a growing idea that a penitentiary also 
should be for reform, rather than for discipline. 
IDEA OF-^® ^^^^ ^® ^* ^^^y> ^^^ influence upon the 
IB?-"' convicts of learning trades must result in 
"^*^ more or less education. It is even pro- 
posed to establish a school within the penitentiary. 
Insane hospitals are too frequently mere places 
of confinement. It is a benefit to the public to 
have the State care for the insane, but it is char- 
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ity to them to be treated as patients, not as con- 
victs. 

Although the public institutions cannot be 
sharply classified, yet a general analysis may be 
made as follows : 

^a) Educational. 

State University, Lincoln. ^ 

State Normal School, Peru. 

Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Omaha. 

Institute for the Blind, Nebraska City. 

Institute for the Feeble Minded, Beatrice. 
(6) Eeformatory. 

Boys' Industrial School, Kearney. 

Girls' Industrial School, Geneva. 

Woman's Industrial Home, Milford. 

(c) Charitable. 

Soldiers' and Sailors' Home, Milford. 
Soldiers' and Sailors' Home, Grand Island. 
Home for the Triendless, Lincoln. 
Insane Hospital, Lincoln. 
Insane Hospital, Norfolk. 
Insane Hospital, Hastings. 

(d) Penal. 

Stat© Penitentiary, Lincoln. 

REVIEW. 

How tnuoh school land in Nebraska? 

How much in each township? 

How great a tax may a school district levy? 

How great a tax may the State levy for educational pur- 

poaes? 
Who levies the school tax in a district? 
Name the parts of the school system. 
Why does the State spend so much on education? 
Name the state institutions. 



i 
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Why shoald not a county take care of insane people? 

Should the convicts be tanght trades? 

Should they be worked out with contractors by the 

State? 
Should convicts be made to wear a peculiar clothing? 
In the matter of charity, should a citizen feed tramps? 
Should the State feed tramps? 
Should the county poor-house feed tramps? 
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CHAPTER VL— FEDERAL RELATIONS 

The Federal government is almost a stranger 

to the every day life of the people. The common 

dealings of men have to do with the State. 

POWSBS ^ 

OF TKB Nevertheless the United States has ob- 
v.s. 

tained some important rights under the 
constitution which was adopted in 1788. Besides 
the powers that belong to a government dealing 
with other nations, powers necessary to its sup- 
port, such as taxation, are conferred upon ii No 
insignificant amount of revenue is collected in 
this State every year for the United States gov- 
vernment* Usually the most manifest eyitleuce 
of the power of a nation is its military power. The 
power which a European nation shows to other 
governments or to its own people, is an extensive 
army and navy. This is not true of the UDifced 
States, which has relied very little on its anuy 
and navy to retain its place among the nation*? 
or its control over its own territory. How, 
then, does the power of the United States appoiu" 
in Nebraska? Probably its ever-present author- 



1 DnrioR the years from 1S80 to 1890 the followiogr amounte ol Inter- 
nal reveuae have been collected from Nebraska and Dakota, msd-]S|}3 
beinK from Nebraska alone, and the remainder coming from Xt^briu^ka 
and the two Dakotas. 



1880 $ 912.734.86 

1881 062,004.86 

1882 1,108.191.15 

1883 1,820,517.24 



1884 $1,515,816 43 

1885 1,971,269.12 

18S6 1,674,018.12 

1887 2,393,404.70 



18»i8 lS.77S.M3.Sa 

1889 2,:;4S.«24 19 

1890 '2t^&^Ji:*AT 
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ifcy is nowhere seen so well as in its courts. Not 
onjy does the State of Nebraska have a sys- 

FSDES* 

AXr tern of courts, but the Federal government 

also maintains one or more courts in each 
State. Nebraska is concerned with only one 
of the nine circuits into which the States are 
grouped. The eighth circuit embraced, in 1898, 
the following fourteen. states and territories: Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Indian Territory, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma Territory, South Da- 
kota, Utah, and Wyoming. Every state in this 
eighth circuit, except three, forms one Federal 
judicial district, in which a judge holds court 
A circuit court is held in each district by one of 
the two circuit judges which are appointed. In 
their absence the district judge may open circuit 
court and hear cases that belong to it, at the same 
time that district court is in session. Formerly 
there were only the three courts of the United 
States with which a state was concerned, the dis- 
trict, the circuit, and the supreme court. Lately 
(1891) a new court has been established in each 
circuit, called the circuit court of appeals. It is 
held at St. Louis for the eighth circuit. Three 
judges compose this court. The circuit justice, 
who is the United States supreme court judge 
assigned to the eighth circuit, together with 
the two circuit judges, may constitute the ap- 
peal court If one or more of these is away, 
a district judge may take his place. Special 
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district judges are designated for this purpose. 
ciB- Before the establishment of this new 

CVIT 

OF^&- court, the decision of a circuit court was 
PEA^s finals except in cases involving over $5,000. 
Above this, cases could be taken to the Su- 
preme Court The new circuit court of appeals 

has authority to hear any case that has 
Di5^' ' been tried in the. lower courts of the 

United States, but cases involving more 
than $5,000 may be carried to Washington. 

Among the Federal administrative officers in 
Nebraska, the district attorney is the business 

agent of the nation. One is appointed 
iSSS-*^- for each district. In any matter aris- 
Bvaz- ing in connection with mail, revenue, or 



commerce, he represents the central gov- 
ernment and acts for it in all suits. In any 
case concerning the amount of duty on imports 
Dis- ^^ concerning national banks, the district 
ATTOB- attorney is counsel for the United States. 
HBY rpjj^ p^g^ office, which involves a great 
deal of traffic, is under the immediate control ol: 
an executive officer. The laws governing it, how- 
posT ®v^^> are made by Congress. The post 
FFici: QfggQ system has developed under the 
care of the Nation. From the postmaster general, 
in the cabinet, down to the least clerk in a coun- 
try post-office, there are a very large number of 
employees who were formerly appointed by the 
president, the post-master general, and *his sub- 
ordinates. Now, however, a far better plan has 
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been introduced. It opens the positions to com- 
petition, and provides examinations for applicants. 
This plan, known as the civil service move- 
ment, is a step in removing the "spoils" 
system, or the system of rewarding partisans with 
office. Beffinninff with the most impor- 
8EB- tant clerkships in the executive depart- 

VICB - 

FOBM °^®^*» i* ^^^ been gradually exten(Jed to 
the lower positions and also to other de- 
partments of the government. 

Many students have already heard about the 
"Original Package" bill. This involves the fact 
COM- i'^^^ *l^e United States has control of all 
KSBCB commerce between states (Const of TJ. S., 
Art I., § 8, par. 3). When a case arises con- 
cerning goods .carried from one state to another, it 
must come before the United States courts. In 
doiinection with commercial relations, it is perti- 
nent to ask what is meant by Lincoln and Omaha 
POBTS ^®^°g ports of entry. Not all customs that 
SBTBT ^^® levied upon goods brought into this 
country are collected at the harbor or 
place where the goods enter our boundaries. In 
order that the goods may not have to be unpacked 
and packed again, the United States establishes 
custom houses in the interior, where all imports 
may be inspected and taxed according to the laws 
of Congress. The places where such custom 
houses are located are called ports of entry. 

Since the first grants of land to the Union Pa- 
cific railroad during the territorial period, many 
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thonsands of acres of land have been given for 
the same purpose. The United States has taken 
such a part in starting these great projects as 
public highways, that the question has arisen 
jj^j^XL' whether the Nation ought not to own 
BO ADS tiiQiii Railroads carry so much freight 
and are used so extensively for traveling that they 
are of more than state importance. Nevertheless 
the State attempts to regulate the charges for 
freight and passengers, by the board of trans- 
portation. 

Another subject of importance which the Na- 
tion controls is the banking system. ThQ Ir w^ of 
Nebraska regulate how the business may be car- 
^^ ried on here, but national banks are 

5a«m^ formed under the laws of the United 



States. There is one bank examiner for 
Nebraska, appointed by the president, who re- 
ports at regular intervals on the condition of banks 
in the State. 

The State shares in the national government 
through its representatives. Every state is entitled 
rOH- to have two in the senate and as many in 
GRESS the house as its population entitles it to. 
have. The senators represent the states as 
SENA- ©qual units, but in the house the number 
To&s from each state is according to popu- 
lation. The number of people which one con- 
gressman represented at the beginning of 
si:jrTA- the national government in 1788 was 30,- 
000. Now it has increased to 17B,901, 
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The grouping of counties for the six districts are 
shown in the accompanying map. Although a 
congressman is chosen in the autumn, his term of 
office does not begin until the following March 4. 
Usually, however, Congress does not meet until 
the December after that, so that it is a year from 
the time a representative's elected before he has 
a chance to take his seat. 

REVIEW. 

Compare oar government with foreign governments in 
the method of maintaining its power. 

What kinds of Federal courts are there? How many 
in Nebraska? 

How are "circuits" arranged? 

What cases may be heard by the circuit court of ap- 
peals? By the Supreme Court? 

Describe the work of the district attorney. 

Name the different ways in which the United States 
affects the daily life of the citizens through its 
officers. 

Why does not the United States deliver mail in the 
country? 

What is the civil service law? 

Is there reason why any of the officers of the executive 
department should not be under civil service law? 

What is the "spoils " system? 

Should the United States have control of commerce? 

How does this control affect the question of building a 
bridge across the Missouri? 

Could the State of Nebraska build a bridge across the 
Missouri without permission? The Platte? 

What are ports of entry f 

Find out from the nearest bank just how a company of 
men start a national bank. 

How is a state represented in Congress? How is Ne- 
braska represented? 

When a new census is taken in 1900, how will a new ap- 
portionment of representatives be made? 
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APPENDIX I. 



CONSTITUTION OF NEBRASKA. 

ADOPTED 1875. 



PREAMBLE. 

We, the people, grateful to Almighty God for our freedom, 
do ordain and eetablisli the followiug declaration of rightf 
and frame of government, as the constitution of the Statt 
of Nebraska: 

ARTICLE I.— BILL OP RIGHTS. 

Section 1. All persons are by nature free and independent, 
and have certain inherent and inalienable rights; among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To se- 
cure these rights, and the protection of property, govern- 
ments are instituted among people, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. 

Sec. 2. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in this State, otherwise than for the punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 

Sec. 3. No person shall bedeprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law. 

Sec. 4. All persons have a natural and indefeasible right 
to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. No person shall be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship against his consent, 
and no preference shall be given by law to any religious so- 
ciety, nor shall any interference with the rights of conscience 
be permitted. No religious test shall be required 
BBLZ- as a qualification for office, nor shall any person 
FBXSE? be incompetent to be a witness on account of hie 
DOM. ' religious belief; but nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to dispense with oaths and affirmations. 
Religion, morality, and knowledge, however, being essential 
to good government, h shall be the duty of the legislature 
to p£ws suitable laws to protect every religious denomina- 
tion in the peaceful enjoyment of its own mode of public wor- 
ship, and toeucpurage schools and the means of instruction. 
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Sec. r>« Every person may freely speak, write, and publish 
on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that lib- 
erty; and in all trials for libel both civil and criminal, the 
truth, when piiblinhed with good motives and for justiQa- 
ble ends, shall be a sufficient defense. 

Seo. 6. The right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate, 
but the legiMlature may authorize trial by a jury of a less 
number than twelve men, in courts inferior to the district 
court. 

Seg. 7. The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated; and 
{S^jSm-PO warrant shall issue but. upon probable cause, 
S17BB. "supported by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be searched and the 
person or thing to be seized. 

Sec. 8. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless, in case of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety requires it and then only in such mcuiner as 
shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 9. All persons shall be bailable by sufficient sureties, 

except for treason and murder, where the proof is evident or 

the presumption great. Excessive bail shall not be 

BAZZi. required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 

unusual punishments inflicted. 

Sec. 10. No person shall be hold to answer for a criminal 
offense, except in cases in which the punishment is by line or 
imprisonment, otherwise than in the penitentiary, in C€we of 
impeachment, and in cases arising in the army and 
Sa2?F-"^^^ or in the militia, when in actual service in 
FBVSBs'time of war or public danger, unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a gi*and jury; Provided, 
That the legislature may, by law, provide for holding persons 
to answer for criminal offenses on information of a public 
prosecutor, and may by law abolish, limit, change, amend, 
or otherwise regulate the grand jury system. 

Sec. 11. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
have the right to appear and defend in person or by counsel, 
to demand the nature and cause of accusation, 
S5t*' o.nd to have a copy thei*eof ; to me<^t the witnesses 
TKTATt. against him face to face; to have process to com- 
^ pel the attendance of witnesses in his behalf, and a 
speedy poblic trial by an impartial jury of the county or dis- 
trict in which the offense is alleged to have been committed. 

Sec. 13. No person shall be compelled, in any criminal 
case, to give evidence against himself, or be twice put in 
jeopardy for the same offense. 

Sec. 13. All courts shall be open, and every person, for 
any injury done him in his lands, goods, person or reputa- 
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i)on, shall have a remedy by duo course of law, and justice 
admiiiiHtered without denial or delay. 

Sec. 14. Treason against the State shall consist only in 

levying war against the State, or in adhering to its enemies, 

giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 

soar, convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two 

witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession 

in open court. 

Ssa 15. All penalties shall be proportioned to the nature 

of the offense, and no conviction shall work cor- 

TIB^^" r'lption of blood or forfeiture of estate; hor shall 

any person be transported out of the State for any 

offense committed within the State. 

Sfic. 1 6. No bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, or making any irrevoca- 
ble grant of special privileges or immunities, shall be passed. 

Sec. 17. The military shall be in strict subordination to 
the civil power. 

Sec. 18. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner; nor in time 
of war, except in the manner prescribed by law. 

Sec. 19. The right of the people, peaceably to assemble to 
consult for the common good, and to petition the govern- 
ment or any department thereof, shall not be abridged. 

Sec. 20. No person shall be imprisoned for debt in any 
civil action, mesne or final proceedings, unless in cases of 
fraud. 

Sec. 21 . The property of no person shall betaken or dam- 
aged for public use without just compensation therefor. 

Sec. 22. All elections shall be free; and there shall be no 
hindrance or impediment to the right of a qualified voter to 
exercise the elective franchise. 

Sec. 23. The writ of error shall be a writ of right in all 
cases of felony; and in capital cases shall operate as a super- 
sedeas to stay the execution of the sentence of death until the 
further order of the supreme court in the premises. 

Sec. 24. The right to be heard in all civil cases in thecourt 
of last resort, by appeal, error, or otherwise shall not be 
denied. 

Sec. 25. No distinction shall ever be made by law between 
resident aliens and citizens in reference to the possession, en- 
joyment, or descent of property. 

Sec. 26. This enumeration oi rights shall not beconstrued 
to impair or deny others retained by the people, and all pow- 
ers not herein delegated remain with the people. 

ARTICLE n.— DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS. 

Section 1. The powers of the government of this State are 
divided into three distinct departments: the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial, and noperson, or collection ol persons, 
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being one of these departments, shall exercise any powef 
properly belonging to either of the others, except as herein- 
after expressly directed or permitted. 

AUTICLE HI.— LEGISLATIVE. 

Section 1. The legislative authority is vested in a senate 
and house of representatives. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall provide by law for an enu- 
meration of theinhabitants of theState in the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-five, and every ten years thereafter; and 
at its first regular session after each enumeration, and also 
CZV8U8. ^^^^ each enumeration made by the authority of 
' the Unit>ed States, but at no other time, the legis- 
lature shall apportion the senators and representatives ac- 
cording to the number of inhabitants, excluding Indians not 
taxed and soldiers and officers of the United States army 
and navy. 

Sec. 3. The number of representatives shall never exceed 
one hundred, nor that of senators thirty-three. The sessions 
of the legislature shall be biennial, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in the constitution.^ 

Sec. 4. The terms of office of members of the legislature 
shall be two years, and they shall each receive for their ser- 
vices three dollars for each day's attendance dur- 
OF or- ^^^ ^^^ session, and ten cents for every mile they 
rzcz shall travel in going to and returning from the 
cnS Plfice of meeting of the legislature on the moflt 
psmA- usual route; Provided, howevePy That they sh nil 
TZOH. not receive pay for more than forty days at any one 
session ; and neither members of the legislature nor 
employees shall receive any pay or perquisites other than 
their pay per diem and mileage.^ 

Sec. 5. No person shall be eligible to the office of senator 
or member of the house of representatives, who shall not be 
an elector, and have resided within the district 
riCj£^' ^^^^ which he is elected for the term of one year next 
TZOHS. before his election, unless he shall have been ab- 
sent on the public business of the United States^ or 
of this State. And no person elected as aforesaid shall hold 
his office after he shall have removed from such district. 

Sec. 6. No person holding office under the aiithority ol 
the United States, or any lucrative office under the authority 
of this State, shall be eligible to or have a seat in the legis- 
latuiv; but this provision shall not extend to precinct or 
to\^nalii[j officers, justices of the peace, notaries public, or of- 
ticera of the militia; nor shall any person interested in a 
COD tract with, or an unadjusted claim against the State, 
hold a ^i^at in the legislature. 

1 rirHt half omitted. It applied to legislature only before 1880. 
5 Kdclion 4 ae amended in 1886 will be found at the end of the pun- 
■tttutloD, page 19s. 
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Sec. 7. The session of the legislature shall commence at 
!FTire ow*^®^^® o'clock (noon) on the first Tuesday in Jan- 
SB^^ liary, in the year next ensuing the election of mem- 
SIOV. bers thereof, and at no other time, unless as pro- 
vided by this constitution. A majority of the 
membei*s elected to each house shall constitute a quorum. 
Each house shall determine the rules of its proceedings, and 
be the judge of the election returns, and qualificor 

luM. tions of its members ; shall choose its own officers ; 
and the senate shall choose ft temporary president 
to preside when the lieutenant-governor shall not attend as 
president, or shall act as governor. The secretary of state 
shall call the house of representatives to order at the opening 
of each new legislature, and preside over it until a tempoi*^ 
ary presiding officer thereof shall have been chosen and shall 
^^^ have taken his seat. No member shall be expelled 
OSOAS^- Y^y either house, except by a vote of two-thirds of 
TZOV. all the members elected to that house, and no mem- 
ber shall be twice expelled for the same offense. 
Each house may punish by imprisonment any person, not a 
member thereof, who shall be guilty of disrespect to the 
house, by disorderly or contemptuous behavior in its pres- 
ence, but no such imprisonment shall extend beyond twenty- 
four hours at one time, unless the person shall persist in 
such disorderly or contemptuous behavior. 

Sec. 8. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and pubUsh them (except such parts as may require secrecy), 
and the yeas and nays of the members on any question shall, 
at the desire of any two of them, be entered on the journal. 
JOUB- ^^^ votes iu either house shall be viva voce. The 
HAi;. doors of each house and of the committee of the 
JJ^- whole shall be open, unless when the business shall 
be such as ought to be kept secret. Neither house 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days. 

Sec. 9. Any bill may originate in either house of the leg- 
islature, except bills appropriating money, which shall origi- 
nate only in the house of representatives, and all bills passed 
by one house may be amended by the other. 

Sec. 10. The enacting clause of a law shall be, "Be it en- 
acted by the Legislature of the State of Nebraska," and no 
law shall be enacted except by bill. No bill shall 
BVACT- be passed unless by assent of a majoriity of all the 
J* J members elected to each house of the legislature. 
QP "^ And the question upon the final passage shall be 
IbAWB, taken immediately upon its last reading, and the 
yeas and nays shall be entered upon the journal. 

Sec. 11. Every bill and concurrent resolution shall be 
read at large on three different days in each house, and the 
bill and all amendments thereto shall be printed before the 
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vote is taken upon its final passage. No bill shall contain 

more than oneBubj*»ct, and the same shall be clearly 
****■■' expressed in its title. And no law shall be amended 
unless the new act contains the section or sections so 
amended, and the section or sections so amended shall be 
repealed. The presiding officer of each house shall sign, in 
the presence of the housn over which he presides, while the 
same is in session and capable of transacting business, all 
bills and concurrent resolutions pckssed by the legislature. 

Sec. 12. Members of the legislature, in all cases except 
treason, felony or breach of the peace, shall be privileged 
from arrest during the session of the legislature, and for fif- 
teen days next before the commencement and after the ter- 
mination thereof. 

Sec. 13. No person elected to the legislature shall receive 
any civil appointment within this Slate, from the governor 
and senate during the term for which he has been elected. 

And all such appointments, and ail votes given for 
FXcS any such member for any such office or appoint- 
TZoWis. ment, shall be void. Nor shall any member of the 

legislature, or any state officer, be interested, either 
directly or indirectly, in any contract with the State, county, 
or city, authorized by any law passed during the term for 
which he shall have been elected, or within one year after the 
expiration thereof. 

Sec. 14. The senate and house of representatives, in joint 
convention, shall have the sole power of im peach n^ent, but a 
majority of tho members elect must concur therein. Upon 
the entertainment of a resolution to impeach by either 
house, the other house shall at once be notified thereof, and 
the two houses shall meet in joint convention for the purpose 
of acting upon such resolution within three days of such no- 
tification. A notice of an impeachment of any officer other 
than a justice of the supreme court, shall be forthwith 
served upon the chief justice by the secretary of the senate, 
who shall thereupon call a session of the supreme court to 
meet at the capital within ten days after such notice to try 
the impeachment. A notice of an impeachment of a justice 

of the supreme court shall be served by the secre- 
™^02. ^^^y of the senate upon the judge of the judicial dis- 
MflHT- ' trict within which the capital is located, and he 

thereupon shall notify all the judges of the district 
court la theState to meet with him within thirty days at the 
capital, to sit as a court to try such impeachment, which a 
court shall organize by electing one of its number to preside. 
No person shall beconvicted without the concurrenceof two- 
thirds of the members of the court of impeachment, but 
judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than removal from office and disqualification to hold and en- 
oy any office of honor, profit, or trust in this State, but the 
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party impeached, whether convicted or acquitted, shall nev- 
ertheless bo liable to prosecution and punishment according 
to law. No officer shall exercise bis official duties after he 
shall have been impeached and notified thereof, until heshall 
^lave been acquitted. 

Sec. 15. Thp legislature shall not pass local or special 
laws in any of the following cases, that is to say: 

For igran ting divorces. 

Changing the names of persons or places. 

Laying out, opening, altering, and working roads or high- 
ways. 

Vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys, and public 
•••rounds. 

Locating or changing county seats. 

Regulating county and township offices. 

Regulating the practice of courts of justice. 

Regulating the jurisdiction and duties of justices of the 
l>eace, police magistrates, and constables. 

Providing for changes of veuuein civil and criminal cases. 

Incorporating cities, towns, and villages, or changing or 
'.imending the charter of any town, city, or village. 

Providing for the election of officers in townships, incor- 
porated towns, or cities. 

Summoning or empaneling grand or petit juries. 

Providing for bonding of cities, towns, precincts, school 
districts, or other municipalities. 

Providing for the management of public schools. 

Regulating the interest on money. 

The opening and conducting of any election, or designat- 
ing the place of voti ng. 

The sale or mortgage of real estate belonging to minors 
or others under disability. 

The protection of game or fish. 

Chartering or licensing ferries or toll bridges. 

Remitting fines, penalties, or forfeitures. 

Creating, increasing, and decreasing fees, percentage, or 
allowances of public officers during the term for which said 
officers are elected or appointed. 

Changing the law of descent. 

Granting to any corporation, association, or individual, 
the right to lay down railroad tracks, or amending existing 
charters for such purpose. 

Granting to any corporation, association, or individual, 
any special or exclusive privileges, immunity, or franchise 
whatever. In all other cases where a general law can be made 
applicable, no special law shall be enacted. 

Sec. 16. The legislature shall never grant any extra com- 
pensation to any public officer, agent, servant, or contractor, 
Sdm*^ after the services shall have been rendered, or the 
ravSA contract entered into. Nor shall the compensation 
TIOV. of any public officer be increased or diminished 
()qrln^ his term of ofl^ce, 
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Sec. 17. The le^slature shall never alienate the salt 
sprinf^ belonging to the State. V^ 

Sec. 1 8. Lands oader the control of the State shall never . ,y^ 
be donated to railroad companies, private corporations, or^ ,j>i' 
individuals. 

Sec. 19. Each legislature shall make appropriations for ) ;' * 
the expenses of the government until the expiration of the*^ 
first fiscal quarter after the adjournment of the next regular 
session, and aJl appropriations shall end with sueh fiscal 
quarter. And whenever it is deemed necessary to 
FRzSP' make further appropriations for deficiencies, the 
Tlov' sameshall require a two-thirds vote of all the mem- 
bers elected to each house, and shall not exceed the 
amount of revenue authorized by law to be raised in such 
time. Bills making appropriations for the pay of members 
and officers of the legislature, and for the salaries of the of- 
ficers of the government, shall contain no provision on any 
other subject. 

Sec. 20. All offices created by this constitution shall be- 
come vacant by the death of the incumbent, by removal from 
^_ the State, resignation, conviction of a felony, im- 
J^l^^' peachment, or becoming of unsound mind. And 
the legislature shall provide by general law for the 
filling of such vacancy when no provision is made for that 
purpose in this constitution. 

Sec. 21. The legislature shall not authorize any games 
of chance, lottery, or gift enterprise under any pretense, or 
for any purpose whatever. 

Sec. 22. No allowance shall be made for the incidental ex- 
penses of any state officer except the same be made by gen- 
eral appropriation and upon an account specifying each 
item. No money shall be drawn from the treasury except 
in pursuance of a specific appropriation made by law, and on 
the presentation of a warrant issued by the auditor thereon, 
DRAW- ^^^ ^^ money shall be diverted from any appro- 
ZHO " P^fl-tion made for any purpose, or taken from any 
MOVISY. fund whatever, either by joint or separate resolu- 
tion. The auditor shall, within sixty days after the 
adjournment of each session of the legislature, prepare and 
publish a full statement of all moneys expended at such ses- 
sion, specifying the amount of each item, and to whom and 
for what paid. 

Sec. 23. No member of the legislature shall be liable in any 
civil or criminal action whatever for words spoken in debate. 

Sec, 24. No act shall take effect until three calendar 
TuoutliB after the adjournment of the session at which it 
WHEH passed, unless in case of emergency (to be ex- 
ACTS pressed in the preamble or body of the act) theleg- 
tak:£ islature shall, by a vote of two-thirds of all the 
SFFEOT. members elected to each house otherwise direct. 

k\\ laws shall be published in book form within sixty days 
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after the adjournment of each session, and distributed 
among the several counties in such manner as the legislature 
may provide. 

ARTICLE [iV.]— LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT. 
ARTICLE v.— EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Section 1. The executive department shall consist of a gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, auditor of pub- 
lic accounts, treasurer, superintendent of public instruction, 
attorney-general, and commissioner of public lands and 
buildings, who shall each hold his otfice for the 
Qg^gQpterm of two years from the first Thursday after 
BZBCU- the first Tuesday in January next after his elec- 
*JVB tion, and until his successor is elected and quali- 
FABT- ^^'^ '^^^ governor, secretary of state, auditor of 
KSHT. public accounts and treasurer shall reside at the 
seat of government during their terms of office, 
and keep the public records, books, and papers there, and 
shall perform such duties as may be required by law. * 

Sec. 2, No person shall be eligible to the^office of governor 
or lieutenant-governor, who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty years, and been for two years next 
FICi£ preceding his election a citizen of the United States 
TZoWs. and of this State. None of the officers of the exec- 
utive department shall be eligible to any other 
state office during the period for which they shall have been 
elected. 

Sec. 3. The treasurer shall be ineligible to the office of 
treasurer for two years next after theexpiration of two con- 
secutive terms for which he was elected. 

Sec. 4. The returns of every election for the officers of the 
executive department shall be sealed up and transmitted by 
the returning officers to the secretary of state, directed to 
the speaker of the house of representatives, who shall, im- 
mediately aft«r the organization of the house, and before 
proceeding to other business, open and publish the 
Stow* eanie in the presence of a majority of each house of 
SS *^® legislature, who shall, for that purpose, assem- 
TUBH8. ble in the hall of the house of representatives. The 
person having the highest number of votes for 
either of said offices shall be declared duly elected; but if 
two or more havean equal and the highest number of votes, . 
the legislature shall, by joint vote, choose one of such per- 
sons for said office. Contested elections for all of said offices 
shall be determined by both houses of the legislature, by joint 
vote, in such manner as may be prescribed by law. 



1 A temporary provision omitted, which also states that each elec- 
tion shall be held on Tuesday foliowinpr the first Monday in November 
in even numbered years. 
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Sec. 5. All civil officjere of this State shall be liable to im- 
peach men t for any misdemeanor in office. 

Sec. 6. The supreme executive power shall be vested in 
the governor, who shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed. 

Sec. 7. The governor shall, at the commencement of each 
session, and at the close of his term of office, and whenever 
the legislature may require, give to the legislature informa- 
tion by message of the condition of the State, and shall rec- 
ommend such measures as he shall deem expedient. He shall 
account to the legislature, and accompany his message with 
a statement of all moneys received and paid out by him 
from any funds subject to his order, with vouchers,' and, at 
the commencement of each regular uession, present estimates 
of the amount of money required to be raised by taxation 
for all purposes. 

Sec. 8. The governor may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene the legislature by proclamation, stating therein the 
purpose for which they are convened, and the legislature 
shah enter upon no business except that for which they 
were called together. 

Sec. 9. In case of a disagreement between the two houses 
with respect to the time of adjournment, the governor may, 
on the same being certified to him by the house first moving 
the adjournment, adjourn the legislature to such time as he 
thinks proper, not beyond the first day of the next regular 
session. 

Sec. 10. The governor shall nominate and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate (exprewsed by a ma- 
jority of all the senators elected voting by yeas and nays), 
appoint all officers whose offices are established by this con- 
stitution, or which may be created by law, and whose ap- 
pointment or election is not otherwise by law or herein pro- 
vided for; and no such oflScer shall be appointed or elected 
by the legislature. 

Sec. 11. In case of a vacancy during the recess of the 
senate, in any office which is not elective, the governor shull 
makea temporary appointment until the nextmeetingof the 
senate, when he shall nominate some person to fill such of- 
fice; and any person so nominated, who is confirmed by the 
senate (a majority of all the senators elected concurring by 
voting yeas and nays), shall hold his office during the re^ 
mainder of the term, and until his successor shall be np- 
pointed and qualified. No person, after being rejected by 
the senate, shall be again nominated for the same office at 
the same session, unless at request of the senate, or be ap- 
pointed to the same office during the recess of the leginla- 
ture. 

Sec. 12. The governor shall have power to remove any 
officer whom he may appoint, in case of incompetency^ ne^* 
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feet of duty, or malfeasance in oflBce, and he may declare 
his office vacant, and fill the same as herein provided in other 
cases of vacancy. 

Sec. 13. The governor shall have the power to pjrant re- 
prieves, commatations and pardons after conviction, for 
all offenses, except treason and cases of impeachment, upon 
such conditions and \vith such restrictions and limitations 
as he may think proper, subject to such regulations as may 
be provided by law relative to the manner of applying for 
pardons. Upon conviction for treason, he shall have power 
to suspend the execution of the sentence until the case shall 
be reported to the legislatupe at its next session, when the 
legislature shall either pardon or commute the sentence, di- 
rect the execution of the sentence, or grant afurther reprieve. 
He shall communicate to the legislature, at every regular 
session, each, case of reprieve, commutation or pardon 
granted, stating the name of the convict, the crime of which 
he wa« convict^, the sentence and its date, and the date of 
the reprieve, commutation or pardon. 

Sec. 14. The governor shall be commander-in-chief of the 
military and naval forces of the State (except when they 
shall be called into the service of the United States), and 
may call out the same to execute the laws, suppress insurrec- 
tion, and repel invaaion. 

Sec, 15. Every bill passed by the legislature, before it be- 
comes a law, and every order, resolution, or vote, to which 
the concurrence of both houses may be necessary (except on 
questions of adjournment), shall be presented to the gov- 
ernor. If he approve, he shall sign it, and there- 
POWBS ^P^^ i^ shall become a law, but if he do not ap- 
' prove, he shall return it, with his objections, to the 
house in which it shall have originated, which house shall 
enter the objections at large upon its journal, and proceed 
to reconsider the bill. If then three -fifths of the members 
elected agree to pass the same, it shall be sent, together 
with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall 
likewise be reconsidered ; and if approved by three-fifths of the 
members elected to that house, it shall become a law, not- 
withstanding the objectitins of the governor. In all such 
cases, the vote of each house shall be determined by yeas 
and nays, to be entered upoa the journal. Any bill which 
shall not be returned bj^the governor within five days (Sun- 
day excepted), after it shall have been presented to him, 
shall become a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, un- 
less the legislature by their adjournment, prevent its return ; 
in which case it shall be filed, with his objections, in the ofiice 
of the secrela,ry of state within five days after such adjourn- 
ment, or tiecome a law. The governor may disapprove any 
item or items of appropriation contained in bills passed by 
th** legislature, and the Item or items sp disapproved shall be 
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stricken thprefrom, unless re-passed in the manner herein pre- 
scribed III cases of disapproval of bills. 

Sec. 16. In case of the death, impeachment, and notice- 
thereof to the accused, failure to qualify, resiprnation, absence 
from the State, or other disability of the governor, the pow- 
ers, duties, and emoluments of the office for the residue of 
the term, or until the disability shall be removed, shall de- 
volve upon the lieutenant governor. 

Sec. 17. The lieutenant governor shall be president of 
the senate, and shall vote only when the senate is equally' 
divided. 

Sec. 18. If there be no lieutenant governor or if the lieu- 
tenant governor, for any of the causes specified in section 
sixt-een of this article, b<'Come incapable of performing the 
duties of the office, the president of the senate shall act as 
governor untU the vacancy is filled, or the disability re- 
moved; and if the president of t ho senate for any of the above 
named causes, shall become incompetent of performing the 
duties of governor, the same shall devolve upon the speaker 
of the house of representatives. ^ 

Sec. 19. The commissioner of public lands and buildings, 
the secretary of state, treasurer, and attorney ^genera I, shall 
form a board, which shall have general supervision and con- 
trol of all the buildings, grounds, and lands of the State, the 
state prison, asylums, and all other institutions thereof, ex- 
cept those for educational purposes; and shall perform such 
duties, and be subjpcb to such rules and regulations, as may 
be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 20. If the office of auditor of public accounts, treas- 
urer, secretary of state, attorney general, commissioner of 
public lands aiid buildings, or superintendent of public in- 
etruction, shall be vacated by death, resignation, 
CIES IN ^^ otherwise, it shall be the duty of the govern or to 
OFFICE, fill the same by appointment; and the appointee 
shall hold his office until his successor shall be 
elected and qualified in such manner as may be providi'd by 
law. 

Sec. 21. An account shall be kept by the offieiTs of the 
executive department, and of all the public ingti tut inns of 
the State, of all moneys received or disbursed by tlnni H'Vt>r- 
ally from all sources, and for every. service perform* iJ, and a 
semi-annual report thereof be made to the governor, under 
oath, and any officer who makes a false report shall be guilty 
of perjury, and shall be punished accordingly. 

Sec. 22. The officers of the extcutive department, and of 
all the public institutions of the State, shall, at leawt ten days 
preceding each regular session of the legielaturej soveraljy 
report to the governor, who shall transmit such rf^r)orts to 
the legislatnre, together with the reports of the ju<igci9 of the 
supreme court, of defects in the constitution and laws, and 
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the governor, or either house of the legislature, in3,y,at an.v 
time require information in writing, under oath, from the oif 
fleers of the executive department, and all officers and mq,n- 
agers of state institutions, upon any subject relating to the 
condition, management, and expenses of their resiiective 
offices. 

Sec. 28. There shall be a seal of the State, which shall be 
called the "Great Seal of the State of Nebraska," which shall 
be kept by the secretary of state, and used by him officially, 
as directed by law. 

Sec. 24. The salaries of the governor, auditor of public 
accounts, and treasurer, shall be two thousand five hundred 
(f 2,500) dollars each per annuuj, and of the secretary of 
state, attorney-general, superintendent of public instruction, 
and commissioner of public lands and buildings, shall be 
two thousand (|2,000) dollars each per annum. The lieu- 
tenant-governor shall receive twice the corapen- 
IUe£* sation of a senator, and after the adoption of this 
constitution they shall not receive to their own use 
any fees, costs, interest upon public moneys in their hands 
or under their control, perquisites of office or other compen- 
sation, and all fees that may hereafter be payable by law 
for services performed by an officer, provided for in this ar- 
ticle of the constitution, shall be paid in advance into the 
state treasury. There shall be no allowance for clerk hire in 
the offices of the superintendent of public instruction and 
attorney-general. 

Sec. 25. The officers mentioned in this article shall give 
bonds in not less than double the amount of money that 
may come into their hands, and in no case in less 
BOVSB. ^jjan tijg gujj, Qf flfty thousand dollars, with such 
provisions as to sureties and theapproval thereof, and forthe 
increase of the penalty of such bonds as may be prescribed 
by law. 

Sec. 26. No other executive state office shall be continued 
or created, and the duties now devolving upon officers not 
provided for by this constitution shall be performed by the 
officers herein created. 

ARTICLE VI.— THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

SfiscTioN 1. The judicial power of this State shall be vested 
in a supreme court, district courts, county courts, justices 
of the peace, police magistrates, and in such other courts in- 
ferior to the district courts as may be created by law for 
cities and incorporated towns. 

• Sec 2. The supreme court shall consist of three judges, a 
giy. majority of whom shall be necessary to form a 

PKEME quorum, or to pronounce a decision. It shall have 
COUBT. original jurisdiction in cases relating to the reve- 
nue, civil cases in which the State shall be a party, man- 
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clainus, quo warranto, habeas corpuH, and each appellate 
jurisdiction as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 3. At least two terms of the supreme court shall be 
held each year at the seat of government. 

Sec. 4. The judges of the supreme court shall be elected 
by the electors of the State at large, and their terms of of- 
fice, except of those chosen at the first election, as hereinaf- 
ter provided, shall be six years. 

Sec. 5. The judges of the supremecourt shall, immediately 
after the first election under this constitution, be classified 
by lot, so that one shall hold his office for the term of two 
years, one for the term of four years, and one for the term of 
six years. 

Sec. 6. The judge of the supreme court having the short- 
^^ est term to serve, not holding hisofiflce by appoint- 

j5J. nient or election to fill a vacancy, shall be thechief 
TZCZ. justice, and as such shall preside at all terms of the 
supreme court; and in case of his absence, the 
judge having in like manner the next shortest term to serve 
shall preside in his stead. 

Sec. 7. No person shall be eligible to the oflice of judge of 
the supreme court unless he shall be at least thirty years of 
age, and a citizen of the United States; nor unless he shall 
have resided in this State at lea.st three years next preceding 
his election. 

Sec. 8. There shall be appointed by the supreme court a 
reporter, who shall also act as clerk of the supreme court, 
and librarian of the law and miscellaneous library of the 
state, whose term of office shall be four years, unless sooner 
removed by the court, whose salary shall be fixed by law, 
not to exceed fifteen hundred dollars per annum. The copy- 
right of the state reports shall forever belong to the State. 

Sec. 9. The district courts shall have both chancery and 
common law jurisdiction, and such other jurisdiction as the 
legislature may provide, and the judges thereof may admit 
persons charged with felony to a plea of guilty, and pass 
such seiit^iiice as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 10. [A temporary provision concerning the appor- 
tionment.] 

Sec. 11. The legislature, whenever two-thirds of the mem- 
bers elected to each house shall concur therein, may, in or 
after the year one thousand, eight hundred and eighty, and 
not of tener than once in every four years, increase the num- 
ber of judges of the district courts, and the judicial districts 
of the State. Such districts shall be forro*ni of compact ter- 
ritory, and bounded by county lines; am* such increase, or ' 
any change in the boundaries of a district , shall not vacate 
the oflice of any judge. 

Sec. 12. The judges of the district courts may hold courts 
for each other, and shall do so when required by law. 
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Sec. Id. The judges of the supremo and district courts 
shall each receive a salary of f 2,500, per anuum, payable 
quarterly. 

Sec. 14. No judge of the supreme or district courts shall 
receive any other compensation, perquisite, or benefit for or 
on account of his offi<;e in any form whatsoevt^r, nor act as 
attorney or couirtellor-at-law, in any manner whatever, nor 
shall any salary be paid to any county judge. 

Sec. 15. There shall be elected in and for«each organized 
county one judge, who shall be judge of the county court of 
such county, and whose term of office shall be two years. 

Sec. 16. County courts shall be courts of record, and shall 
have original jurisdiction in all matters of probate, settle- 
mentsof estates of deceased persons, appointment of guardi- 
COUVTT^i^ and settlement of t hoi r accounts, in all matters 
COURT: relating to apprentices, and such other juris- 
DXCTXOJT^'^*'^^" as may be given by general law. But they 
shall not have jurisdiction in criminal cases in which 
the punishment may exceed six months imprisonment, or a 
fineof over five hundred dollars; nor inanitions in which title 
to real estate is sought to be recovered, or may be drawn in 
question; nor in actions on mortgages or contra<;ts for the 
conveyance of real estate ; nor in ci vil actions where the debt or 
sum claimed shall exceed one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 17. Appeals to the (iistrict courts from the judgments 
of county courts shall be allowed in all criminal cases on ap- 
plication of the defendant, and in all civil cases on applica- 
tion of either party, and in such other cases as may be pro- 
vided by law. 

Sec. 18. Justices of the [jeaceand police magistrates shall 
be elected in and for such districts, and have and exercise 
such jurisdiction as may be provided by law; Provided^ 
That no justice of the peace shall have jurisdiction 
TICM ^^ ^^y ^*^^* ^^^"^ where the amount in controversy 
OF TKS shall exceed two hundred dollars, nor in acrimi- 
FBACB. nal case where the punishment may exceed three 
months imprisonment, or a fine of over one hun 
dred dollars, nor in any matter wherein the title or bounda- 
ries of land may be in dispute. 

Sec. 19. All laws relating to courts shall be general and 
of uniform operation, and the organization, jurisdiction, 
powers, proceedings, and practice of all courts of the same 
class or grade, so far as regulated by law and the force and 
effect of the proceedings, judgments, and decrees of such 
courts severally, shall be uniform. 

Skc. 20. All officers provided for in this article shall hold 
their oflSces until their successors shall be qualified, and they 
TSBMB sball respectively reside in the district, county, or 
or OF- precinct for which they shall be elected or ap- 
^^^^' pointed. The terms of office for all such officers, 
when not otherwise prescribed in this article, shall be 
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two years. All offlcera, when not otherwise provided for 
in this article, shall perform such duties and receive such 
compensation as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 21. In case the office of any judge of the supreme 
court, or of any district court shall become vacant before 
the expiration of the regular term for which he 
cnszSr ^®^ elected, the vacancy shall bellied by appoint- 
or- ment by the governor, until a sucessor shall be 
FXCBS elected and qualified, and such successor shall be 
JTOOBS. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ unexpired term at the first genertil 
' election that occurs more than thirty days after, 
the vacancy shall have happened. Vacancies in all other 
elective offices provided for in this article shall be .filled by 
election, but when the unexpired term does not exceed one 
year, the vacancy may be filled by appointment, in such 
manner as the legislature may provide. 

Sec. 22. The State may sue arid be sued, and the legisla- 
ture shall provide, by law, in what manner and in what 
courts suits shall be brought. 

Sec. 23. The several judges of the courts of record shall 
have jurisdiction at chambers as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 24. All process shall run in the name of " The State of 
Nebraska," and all prosecutions shall be carried on in the 
name of "The State of Nebraska." 

ARTICLE VII.-— RIGHTS OF SUFFRAGE. 

Section 1. Every male person of the age of twenty-one 
years or upwards, belonging to either of the following 
classes, who shall have resided in the State six months, and 
in the county, precinct, or ward, for the term provided by 
law, shall be an elector. 

First. Citizens of the United States. 

Second. Persons of foreign birth who shall have declared 
their intention to become citizens conformably to the laws 
of the United States, on the subject of naturalization^ at 
least thirty days prior to an eh^ction. 

Sec. 2. No person shall be qualified to vote who is non 
compos mentis, or who has been convicted of treason or 
felony under the law of the State, or of the United States, 
unless restored to civil rights. 

Sec. 3. Every elector in the actual military service, of the 
United States, or of this State, and not in the regular army, 
may exercise the right of suffrage at such place, and under 
such regulations as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 4. No soldier, seaman, or marine, in the army and 
navy of the United States, shall be deemed a resident of the 
State in consequence of being stationed therein. 

3ec. 5. Electors shall in all cases, except treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their 
attendance at elections, and going to and returning from 
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the same, and noelector shall be obIif?ed todo military duty 
on the days of election, except in time of war and public 
danger. 
Sec. 6. All votes shall be by ballot. 

ARTICLB Vm.— EDUCATION. 

Section 1. The governor, secretary of state, treasurer, 
attorney-general, and commissioner of public lauds and 
buildings shad, under the direction of the legisla- 
BOARD ture, constitute a board of commissioners for the 
SCKOOIj ^^^^» leasing, and general management of all lands 
lULxmB. and funds set apart for educational purposes, and 
for the investment of school funds in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed by law 

Skc. 2. All lands, money, or other property, granted, or 
bequeathed, or in any manner conveyed to this State for 
educational purposes, shall be used and expended in ac- 
cordance with the terms of such grant, bequest, or convey- 
ance. 

Sec. 3. The following are hereby declared to be perpetual 
funds for common school purposes, of which the annual in- 
terest or income only can be appropriated, to- wit: 

First. Such per centum as has been, or may hereafter be 
granted by congress on the sale of lands in this State. 

Second. All moneys arising from the sale or leasing of 
sections number sixteen and thirty-six in each township in 
this State, and the lands selected, or that may be selected in 
lien thereof. 

Ibird. The proceeds of all lands that have been or may 
hereafter be granted to this State, where, by the terms and 
conditions of such grant the same are not to be otherwise 
appropriated. 

Fourth. The net proceeds of lands and other property 
and effects that may come to the State, by escheat or forfei- 
ture, or from unclaimed dividends, or distributive shares of 
the estates of deceased persons. 

Fifbb. All moneys, stocks, bonds, lands and other prop- 
erty, now belonging to the common school fund. 

Sec. 4. All other grants, gifts, and devises that have 
or may hereafter be made to this State, and not otherwise 
appropriated by the terms of the grant, gift, or 
555?^" ^**'^^®^» ^^^ interest arising from all the funds men- 
scn^lt ^^^^^ ^^ *^® preceding section, together with all 
TUWO, the rents of theunsold school lands, and such other 
means as the legislature may provide, shall be ex- 
clusively applied to the support and maintenance of com- 
mon schools in each district in the State. 

Sec. 5. Ail fines, penalties, and license moneys arising 
under the general laws of the State, shall belong and be 
paid over to the counties, respectively, whei'e the same 
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may be levied or imposed, and all fines, pencdties, And 
license moneys arising: under the rules, by-laws, or 
^^1^. ordinances of cities, Tillages, towns, precincts, or 
TZB8, other municipal sub-divisions less than a county, 
AJTD I.I- Bhall belong and be paid over to the same respect- 
jlQjf^^g ively. All such fines, penalties and license moneys 
shall be appropriated exclusively to the use and 
support of common schools in the* respective subdivisions 
where the same may accrue. 

Sec. 6. The legislature shall provide for the free instruc- 
tion in common schools of this State, of all persons between 
the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

Sec. 7. Provisions shall be made by general law for an 
equitable distribution of the income of the fund set apart for 
the support of the common schools, among the several 
school districts of the State, and no appropriation shall be 
made from said fund to any district for the year in which 
school is not maintained at least three mouths. 

Sec. 8. University, agricultural college, common school, 
or other lands, which are now held, or may hereafter be ac- 
quired by the State for educational purposes, shall not be 
sold for less than seven dollars per acre, nor less than the 
appraised value. 

Sec. 9. All funds belonging to the State for educational 
purposes, the interest and income whereof only are to be 
used, shall bedeemed trust funds held by the State, 
TOBB- ^"^ ^'^^ State shall supply all losses thereof that 
M AZV may in any manner accrue, so that the same shall 
XHVip- remain forever inviolate and undiminished; and 
^■^'** shall not be invested or loaned except on United 
States or state securities, or registered county bonds of this 
State; and such funds, with the interest and income thereof, 
are hereby solemnly pledged for the purposes for which they 
are granted and set apart, and shall not be transferred to 
any other fund for other uses. 

Sec. 10. The general government of the university of Ne- 
braska shall, under the direction of the legislature, be 
vested in a board of six regents, to be styled the 
EBV- board of regents of the university of Nebraska, 
'~ who shall be elected by the electors of the State at 



OP XJVl' large, and their term of office, except those chosen 
^^Iy, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ election, as hereinafter provided, shall 
be six years. Their duties and powers shall be pre- 
scribed by law; and they shall receive no compensation, but 
may be reimbursed their actual expenses incurred in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Sec. 11. No sectarian instruction shall be allowed in any 
school or institution supported in whole or in part by the 
public funds set apart for educational purposes; nor shall 
the State accept any grant, conveyance, or bequest of money, 
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lands or other property, to be used for sectarian purposes. 
Sec. 12. The legislature may provide by law for the es- 
tablishment of a school or schools for the safe keeping, ed- 
ucation, employment, and reformation of all children usder 
the age of sixteen years, who, for want of proper parental, 
care, or other cause, are growing up in mendicancy or 
crime. 

ABTICLK DC.— REVETOJa AND FINANCE. 

Section 1. The legislature shall provide such revenue as 
may oe needful, by levying a tax by valuation, so that every 
person or corporation shall pay a tax in proportion to the 
value of his, her, or its property and franchises, the value to 
be ascertained in such manner as the legislature 
j R^ ^"^ shall direct, and it shall have power to tax ped- 
dlers, auctioneers, brokers, hawkers, coni mission 
merchants, showmen, jugglers, inn-keepers, liquor dealers, 
toll biidges, ferries, insurance, telegraph and express inter- 
ests or business, venders of patents, in such manner as it 
shall direct by general law, uniform as to the class upon 
which it operates. 

Sec. 2. The property of the State, counties and municipal 
corporations, both real and personal, shall be exempt from 
taxation, and such other property as may be used exclu-' 
sively for acricultural and horticultural societies, for school, 
religious, cemetery and charitable purposes, may 
5^^* be exempted from taxation, but such exemptions 
BMPTSDshall be only by general law. In the assessment of 
JJOM all real estate encumbered by public easement, any 
^j^g' depreciation occasioned by such easement may be 
deducted in the valuation of such property. The 
legislatui'e may provide that the increased value of lauds, 
by reason of live fences, fruit and forest trees grown and 
cultivated thereon, shall not be taken into account in the 
assessment thereof. 

Sec. 3. The right of redemption from all sales of real es- 
tate, for the non-payment of taxes or special assessments of 
any character whatever, shall exist in favor of owners and 
persons intej«sted in such real estate for a period of notless 
than two years from such sales thereof; Provided, That oc- 
cupants shall in all cases be served with personal notice be- 
fore the time of redemption expires. 

SEa 4. The legislature shall have no power to release or 
discharge any county, city, township, town, or district 
whatever, or the inhabitants thereof, or any corporation, or 
the property therein, from their or it« proportionate share 
of taxes to be levied for state purposes, or due any munici- 
pal corporation, nor shall commutation for such taxes be 
uuthorized in any form whatever. 
Sec. 5. County authorities shall never assess taxes the 
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aggregate of which shall exceed od« and a half dollars ))ei 
hundred dollars valuation, except for the payment of indebt- 
edness existing at the adoption of this constitution, unless 
authorized by a vote of the people of the county. 

SEa 6. The legislature may vest the corporate authori- 
ties of cities, towns, and villages, with power to make local 
improvements by special assessments, or by special taxa- 
tion of property benefited. For all other corporate pur- 
poses, all municipal corporations may be vested with au- 
thority to assess and collect taxes, but such taxes shall be 
uniform in respect to persons and property within the juris- 
diction of the body imposing the same. 

Sec. 7. Private property shall not be liable to be taken or 
sold for the payment of the corporate debts of municipal 
corporations. The legislature shall not impose taxes upon 
municipal corporations, or the inhabitants or property 
thereof, for corporate purposes. 

Bec. 8. The legislature at its first session shall provide by 
law for the funding of all outstanding warrants and other 
indebtedness of the state, at a rate of interest not exceeding 
eight per cent per annum. 

Sec. 9. The legislature shall provide by law that all 
claims upon the treasury shall be examined and adjusted by 
the auditor and approved by the secretary of state before 
any warrant for the amount allowed shall be drawn; Pro- 
videdt That a party aggrieved by the decision of the auditor 
and secretary of state may appeal to [the] district court. 

ARTICLE [X.]— COUNTIES. 

Section 1. No new county shall be formed or established 
by the legislature which will reduce the county or counties, 
or either of them, to a less area than four hundred square 
miles, nor shall any county be formed of a less area. 

Sec. 2. No county shall be divided, or have any part 
stricken therefrom without first submitting the question to 
a vote of the people of the county, nor unless a majority of 
all the legal voters of the county voting on the question 
shall vote for the same. 

Sec. 3. There shall be no territory stricken from any or- 
ganized county unless a majority of the voters living in such 
territory shall petition for such division, and no territory 
shall be added to any organized county without the consent 
of the majority of the voters of the county to which it is 
proposed to be added; but the portion so stricken off and 
added to another county, or formed in whole or in part into 
a new county, shall be holden for and obliged to pay its pro- 
portion of the indebtedness of the counties from which it has 
been taken. 

Sec. 4. The legislature shall provide by law for the elec- 
tion of such county and township ofiScera as may be neces- 
lary. 
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Sec. 5. The legislature shall provide by general law for 
township organization, under which anycounty may organ- 
ize whenever a majority of the legal vot-ers of such county, 
voting at any general election, shaH so determine; and in 
any county that shall have adopted a township organiza- 
tion, the question of continuing? the same may be submit- 
ted to a vote of the electors of such county at a general 
election in the manner that shall be provided by law. 

ARTICLE [XI.]— RAILROAD CORPORATIONS. 

Section 1. Every railroad corporation organized or do- 
ing business in this State, underthelawsor authority thereof, 
or of anysother sta-te, or of the United States, shall have and 
maintain a public oflBce or place in this Stat« for 
SAZXi- the transaction of its business, where transfers of 
5?B^ stock shall be made, and in which shall be kept, for 
POBA- public inspection, books in which shall be recorded 
TZOVS. the amount of capital stock subscribed, and by 
whom, the names of the owners of its stock, and 
the amounts owned by them respectively, the amount of stock 
paid in and by whom, the transfers of said stock, the amount 
of its assets and liabilities, and the names and places of res- 
idence of its officers. The directors of every railroad corpor- 
ation, or other parties having control of its road, shall 
afinually make a report, under oath, to the auditor of pub- 
lic accounts, or some officer to be designated by law, of the 
amount received from passengers and freight, and such other 
matters relating to railroads as may be prescribed by law. 
And the legislature shall pass laws enforcing by suitable 
penalties the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. The rolling stock and all other movable property 
belonging to any railroad company or corporation in this 
State shall be liable to execution and sale in the same man- 
ner as the personal property of individuals, and the legisla- 
ture shall pass no law exempting any such property from 
execution and sale. 

Sec. 3. No railroad corporation or telegraph company 
shall consolidate its stock, property, franchises, or earn- 
ings, in whole or in part, with any other railroad corpora- 
tion or telegraph company owning a parallel or competing 
line; and in no case shall any consolidation take place ex- 
cept upon public notice of at least sixty days to all stock- 
holders in such manner as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 4. Railways heretofore constructed or that may here- 
after be constructed in this State, are hereby declared pub- 
lic highways, and shall be free to all persons for the trans- 
portation of their persons and property thereon, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by law. And the legisla- 
ture may from time to time pass laws establishing reasonable 
maximum rates ^charges for the transportation of passen- 
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gera and freight on the different railroads in this State. The 
liability of railroad corporations as common carriers shall 
never be limited. 

Sec. 5. No railroad corporation shall issue any stock or 
bonds except for money, iHbor, or property actually re- 
ceived and applied to the purposes for which such corpora- 
tion was created, and all stock, dividends, and other ficti- 
tious increase of the capital stocic or indebtedness of any 
such corporation shall be void. The capital stock of railway 
corporations shall not be increased for any purpose, except 
after public notice for sixty days, in such manner as may be 
provided by law. 

Sec. 6. The exercise of the power and the right of eminent 
domain shall never be so construed or abiidged as to pre- 
vent the taking, by the legislature, of the property and fran- 
chises of incorporated companies already organized or 
hereafter to be organized, and subjecting them to the pub- 
lic necessity, the same as individuals. 

Sec. 7. The legislature shall pass laws to correct abuses, 
and prevent unjust discrimination and extortion in all 
charges of express, telegraph, and railroad companies in this 
State, and enforce such laws by adequate penalties to the 
extent, if necessary for that purpose, of forfeiture of their 
property and franchises. 

Sec. 8. No railroad corporation, organized under the laws 
of any other state, or of the United States, and doing busi- 
ness in this State, shall be entitled to exercise the right of 
eminent domain, or have power to acquire the right of way, 
or real estate for depot or other uses, until it shall have be- 
come a body corporate pursuant to and in accordance with 
the laws of this State. 

article [xii.]— municipal corporations. 

Section 1. No city, county, town, precinct, municipality, 
or other subdivision of the State, shall ever become a sub- 
scriber to the capital stock, or owner of such stock, or any • 
portion of interest therein, of any railroad or private cor- 
poration, or association. 

ARTICLE [XIII.]— miscellaneous CORPORATIONS. 

Section 1. No corporation shall be created by special 
law, nor its charter extended, changed, or amended, except 
those for charitable, educational, penal, or reformatory pur- 
poses, which are to be and remain under the patronage and 
control of the State, but the legislature shall provide by gen- 
eral laws for the organizations of all corporations hereafter 
to be created. All general laws passed pursuant to this sec- 
tion may be altered from time to time, or repealed. 

Sec. 2. No such general law shall be passed by the legis- 
lature granting the right to construct and operate a street 
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railroad within any city, town, or incorporated village, 
without first requiring theconsent of a majority of the elect- 
ors thereof. 

Sec. 3. All corporations may sue and be sued in like cases 
as natural persons. 

Sec. 4. In all cases of claims against corporations and 
joint stock associat ion.<^, theexact amount justly due shall be 
first ascertained, and after thecorporate property shall have 
been exhausted, the original subscribers thereof shall be in- 
dividually liable to the extent of their unpaid subscription, 
and the liability for the unpaid subscription shall follow the 
stock. 

Sec. 5. The legislature shall provide by law thatin all elec- 
tions for directors or managers of incorporated compan- 
ies every stockholder shall [have] the right to vote in person 
or proxy for the number of shares of stock owned by him, for 
as many persons as there are directors or managers to be 
elected, or to cunfiulate said shares and give one candidate 
as many votes as the number of directors multiplied by the 
number of his shares of stock shall equal, or to distribute 
them upon the same principle among as many candidates as 
he shall think fit; and such directors or managers shall not 
be elected in any other manner. 

Sec. 6. All existing charters or grants of special or exclu- 
sive privileges under which organization shall not have taken 
place, or which shall not be in operation within sixty days 
from the time this constitution takes effect, shall thereafter 
have no validity or effect whatever. 

Sec. 7. Every stockholder in a banking corporation or in- 
stitution shall be individually responsible and liable to it« 
creditors, over and above the amount of stock by him held, 
to an amount equal to his respective stock or shares so 
held, for all its liabilities accruing while he remains such 
stockholder; and all banking corporations shall publish 
quarterly statements, under oath, of their assets and liabil- 
ities. 

article [xiv.]— state, county, and municipal indebted- 
ness. 

Section 1. The State may, to meetcasual deficits or failures 
in therevenueSjContract debts neverto exceed in the aggregate 
one hundred thousand dollars; and no greater indebtedness 
shall be incurred except for purpose of repelling 
or THS invasion, suppressinginsurrection, or defending the 
STATS. State in war; and provision shall be made for the 
payment of the interest annually, as it shall accrue, 
by a tax levied for the purpose, or from other sources of reve 
nue, which law providing for the payment of such interest 
by such tax shall be irrepealable until such debt be paid. 

Sec. 2. No city, county, town, precinct, municipality 
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or other subdivision of the State, shall ever make donor 
tions to any railroad or other works of internal iraprove- 
Mirvic ™^"^» unless a proposition so to do shall have been 
j55t first submitted to the qualified electors thereof at 
"BMXmT an election by authority of law; Provided, That 
JOB such donations of a county with the donations of 
^^ATfciy Buch subdivisions in the aggregate shall not ex- 
' ceed ten percent of the assessed valuation of such 
county; Provided furtber. That any city or county may, by 
a two-thirds vote, increase such indebtedness five per ceht in 
addition to such ten per cent, and no bonds or evidences of 
indebtedness so issued shall be valid unless the same shall 
have endorsed thereon a certificate signed by the secretary 
and auditor of state, showing that the same is issued pur- 
suant to law. 

Sec. 3. The credit of the State shall never be given or 
loaned in aid of any individual, association, or corporation. 

ARTICLE [XV.]— MII4TIA.. 

Section 1. The lesinlature shall determine what persons 
shall constitute the militia of the State, and may provide 
for organizing and disciplining the same. 

ARTICLE [XVI. J— MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

Section 1. Executive and judicial oflBcers and members 
of the legislature, before they enter upon their oflficial duties, 
shall take and subscribe the following oath or affirmation: 
"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the con- 
stitution of the United States and the constitution of the 
State of Nebraska, and will faithfully discharge the duties 

of according to the best of my ability, and 

that at the election at which I was chosen to fill said 
office I have not improperly influenced in any way the vote 
of any elector, and have not accepted, nor will I accept or 
receive, directly or indirectly, any money or other valuable 
thing from any corporation, company, or person, or any 
promise of office for any official cwst or influence (for any 
vote I may give or withhold on any bill, resolution, or 
appropriation.)" Any such officer, or member of the 
legislature who shall refuse to take the oath herein pre- 
scribed, shall forfeit his office*, and any person who shall 
be convicted of having sworn falsely to, or of violating 
his said oath, shall forfeit his office, and thereafter be dis- 
qualified from holding any office of profit or trust in thia 
State, unless he shall have been restored to civil rights. 

Sec. 2. Any person who is in default as collector and rus- 
todian of public money or property, shall not be eligible to 
any office of trust or profit under the constitution or laws 
of this State; nor shall any person convicted of felony be 
eligible to office unless he shall have been restored to civil 
rights. 
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Sec. 3. Drunkenness shall be cause of impeachment and 
removal from office. 

ARTICLE [XVII.]— AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1. Either branch of the legislature may propose 
amendments to this constitution, and if the same be agreed 
to by three-fifths of the members elected to each house, such 
proposed amendment's shall be entered on the journals, with 
the yeas and nays, and published at least once each week in 
at least one newspaper in each county, where a newspaper is 
published, for three months immediately preceding the next 
election of senators and representatives, at which election 
the same shall be submitted to the electors for approval or 
rejection, and if a majority of the electors voting at such 
election adopt such amendments, the same shall become a 
part of this constitution. When more than one amendment 
is submitted at the same election, they shall be so submit- 
ted as to enable the electors to vote on each amendment 
separately'. 

Sec. 2. When three-fifths of the members elected to each 
branch of the legislature deem it necessary to call a conven- 
tion to revise, amend, or change this constitution, 
VKV- ^ ®^ shall recommend to the electors to vote at 
Tioi ^^® ^^^* election of members of the legislature for 
TO BB- or against a convention ; and if a majority voting 
COMTl-^^ said election vote for a convention, the legisla- 
TU'TIOH.^^'*^ shall, at its next session, provide by law for 
calling the same. The convention shall consist of 
as many members as the house of representatives, who 
shall be chosen in the same manner, and shall meet within 
three months after their election for the purpose aforesaid. 
No amendment or change of this constitution, 8igreed upon 
by such convention, shall take effect until the same has 
been submitted to the electors of the State, and adopted 
by a majority of those voting for and against the same. 

article [xviiu]--schedule. 

Section 1. That no inconvenience may arise from the re- 
visions and changes made in the constitution of this State, 
and to carry the same into effect, it is hereby ordained and 
declared that all laws in force at the time of the adoption of 
this constitution, not inconsistent therewith, and all rights, 
actions, prosecutions, claims, and contracts of this State, 
individuals or bodies corporate, shall continue to be as valid 
as if this constitution had not been adopted. 

Sec. 2. All fines, taxes, penalties, and forfeitures owing 
to the State of Nebraska, or to the people thereof, under the 
present constitution and laws, shall inure to the use of the 
people of the State of Nebraska, under this constitution. 

Sec. 3. Recognizances, bonds, obligations, and all other 
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instruments ontered into or executed upon the adoption of 
this constitution, to the people of the State of Nebraska, to 
the State of Nebraska, to any state or county officer, or 
public body, shall remain bindinji: and valid, and rights and 
liabilities upon the same shall continue: and all crimes and 
misdemeanors shall be tried and punished £U9 though no 
change had been made in the constitution of this State. 

Sec. 4r. All existing courts which are not in this constitu- 
tion specifically enumerated, and concerning which no other 
provision is herein made, shall continue in existence, and 
exercise their present jurisdiction until otherwise provided 
by law. 

Sec. 5. All persons now filling any office or appointment 
shall continue in the exercise of the duties thereof, accord- 
ing to their respective commissions, elections, or appoint 
ments, unless by this constitution it is otherwise directed. 

Sec. 6. The district attorneys now in office shall continue 
during their unexpired terms to hold and exercise the duties 
of their respective offices in the judicial districts herein cre- 
ated, in which they severally reside. In each of the remain- 
ing districts one such officer shall be elected at the first gen- 
eral election, and hold his office until the expiration of the 
terms of those now in office. 

Sec. 7. This constitution shall be submitted to the peo- 
ple of the State of Nebraska, for adoption or rejection, at 
an election to be held on the second Tuesday of October, 
A.D., 1875, and there shall be separately submitted at the 
same time, for adoption or rejection, the independent arti- 
cle relating to '*Seat of government," and the independent 
article "Allowing electors to express their preference for 
United States senator.'* 

Sec. 8. At said election the qualified electors shall vot« 
at the usual places of voting, and the said election shall be 
conducted and the returns thereof made according to the 
laws now in force regulating general elections, except as 
herein otherwise provided. 

Sec. 9. The secretary of state shall, at least twenty days 
before said election, cause to be delivered to the county 
clerk of each county, blank poll-books, tally lists, and fornis 
of returns, and twice as many of properly prepared printed 
ballots for the said election as there are voters in such 
county, the expense whereof shall be audited and paid as 
other public printing ordered by the secretary as is by law 
required to be audited and paid; and the several county 
clerks shall, at least five days before said election, cause to 
be iii,Htt'ibuted to the judges of election, in each election pre- 
cini^t iij their respective counties, said blank poll-books, 
t^ll.v liwtja, forms of return, and tickets. 

Sec. 1 0. At the said election the ballots shall be of the 
following form : 
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For the new constitution. 

Against the new constitntion. 

For the article relating to "Seat of government." 

Against the article relating to '* Seat of government." 

For the article *' Allowing electors to express their prefer 
ence for United States senators." 

Against the article "Allowing the electors to expi-ess 
their preference for United States senators." 

Sec. IJ. The returns of the whole vote cast, and oi 
the votes for the adoption or rejection of this constitu- 
tion, and for or against the articles respectfully submit- 
ted shall be made by the several county clerks to the 
secretary of state, within fourteen days aft«r the election, 
and the returns of the said vote shall within three days 
thereafter, be examine d and canvassed by the president ol 
this convention, the secretary of state, and the governor, or 
any two of them, and proclamation shall be made forthwith 
by the governor, or the president of this convention, of the 
result of the canvass. 

Sec. 12. If it shall appear that a majority of the votes 
polled are "for the new constitution," then so much of this 
newconstitutionaswasnot separately submitted to be voted 
on by article shall be the supreme law of the State of Ne- 
braska, on and after the first day of November, a.d. 1875. 
Butif it shall appear that a majority of the votes polled were 
"against the new constitution," the whole thereof, including 
the articles separately submitted, shall be null and void. If 
the votes "for the new constitution " shall adopt the same, 
and it shall appear that a majority of the votes polled are 
for the article relating to the "seat of government," said 
article shall be a part of the constitution of this State. If 
the votes "for the new constitution" shall adopt the same 
and it shall appear that the majority of the votes polled are' 
for the article "allowing electors to express their preference 
for United States senator," said article shall be a partof the 
constitution of this State. 

Sec. 13 The general election of this State shall beheld 
on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November of 
each year. All state, district, county, precinct, and town- 
ship officers, by the constitution or laws made elective by 
the people, except school district officers and municipal of- 
ficers in cities, villages, and towns, shall be elected at a gen- 
eral election to be held as aforesaid. Judges of the supreme, 
district, and county courts, all elective county and precinct 
officers, and all other elective officers, the time for the elec- 
tion of whom is not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which are not included in the above exception, shall be 
elected at the first general election, and thereafter at the 
general election next preceding the time of the termination 
of their respective terms of office; Provided^ That the of- 
fice of no county commissioner shall be vaxiated hereby. 
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Sec. 14. The term8 of office of all state and county of- 
ficers, or judges of the supreme, district and county courtB, 
and regents of the university shall bc^in on the 
OP OP- ^^^^ Thursday after the first Tuosday in January 
PZCB. " next succeeding their election. The present state 
and county officers, members of the legislature, and 
regents of the university, shall continue in office until their 
successors shall be elected and qualified. 

Sec. 15. The supreme, district, and county courts estab- 
lished by this constitution shall be the successors respect- 
ively of the supreme court, the district courts, and the 
probate courts, having jurisdiction under the existing con- 
stitution. 

Sec. 16. The supreme, district, and probate courts 
now in existence shall continue, and the judges thereof shall 
exert^ise the power and retain their present jurisdiction until 
the courts provided for by this constitution shall be organ- 
ized. 

Sec. 17. All cases, matters, and proceedings pending and 
undetermined in the several courts, and all records, judg- 
ments, orders, and decrees remaining therein, are hereby 
transferred to and shall be proceeded and enforced in and by 
the successors thereof respectively. 

Sec. 18. If this constitution be adopted, the existing con- 
stitution shall cease in all its provisions on the first day of 
November, a.d. 1875. 

Sec. 19. The provisions of this constitution required to be 
executed prior to the adoption or rejection thereof shall 
take effect and be in force immediately. 

Sec. 20. The legislature shatl pass all laws necessary to 
carry into effect the provisions of this constitution. 
« Sec. 21. On the taking effect of this constitution, all state 
officers hereby continued in office shall, before proceeding in 
the further discharge of their duties, take an oath or affirm- 
ation to support this constitution. 

Sec. 22. The regents of the university shall be elected at 
the first general election under this constitution, and be 
classified by lot so that two shall hold their offices for the 
term of two years, two for the term of four years, and two 
for the term of six years. 

Sec. 23. The present executive state officers shall continue 
in office until the executive state officers provided for in this 
constitution shall be elected and qualified. 

Sec. 24. The returns of the whole vote cast for the judges of 
the supreme and district courts, district attorneys, and re- 
gents of the university, under the first general election, shall 
be made by the several county clerks to the secretary of 
state within fourteen days after theelection; and the returns 
of the said votes shall, within three days thereafter, be ex- 
amined and canvassed by the governor, secretary of state, 
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and the president of this convention, or any two of them, 
and certificates of election shall Iforthwith be issued by the 
secretary of state to the persons found to be elected. 

Sec. 25. The auditor shall draw the warrants of the State 
quarterly for the payment of the salaries of all officers under 
tnis constitution, whose compensation is not otherwise pro- 
vided for, which shall be paid out of any funds not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Skc. 26. Until otherwise provided by law, the judges of 
the district court shall fix the time of holding courts in their 
respective districts. 

Sec. 27. The members of the first legislature under this 
constitution shall be elected in the year 1870. 

Sec. 28. This constitution shall be enrolled and deposited 
in the office of the secretary of state, and printed copies 
thereof shall be prefixed to the books containing the laws of 
the State^ and all future editions thereof. 

PROPOSITIONS SEPARATELY SUBMITTED. 

ALLOWING ELECTORS TO EXPRESS THEIR PREFERENCE FOR 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

The legislature may provide that at the general election 
immediately preceding the expiration of a term of a United 
States senator from this State, the electors may by ballot, 
express their preference for some person for the office of Uni- 
ted States senator. The votes cast for such candidates shall 
be canvassed and returned in the pame manner as for state 
officers. 

SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 

The seat of government of the State shall not be removed 
or re-located without the assent of a majority of the electors 
of the State, voting thereupon at a general election or elec- 
tions, under such rules and regulations as to the number of 
elections and manner of voting, and places to be voted for, 
as may be prescribed by law; Provided, The question of 
removal may be submitted at such other general elections 
as may be provided by law. 

Done in convention at Lincoln, June 12, 1875. 

J. L. Webster, President of Convention, 
Guy a. Brown, Secretary. 



AMENDMENT OF AUTICLE III, SECTION 1 

Submitted by Joint Resolution of the Legislature, at 
its nineteenth session, 1885, and adopted by the people 
at the election in November, 1886. 
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184 Civil Government of Nebraska. 

Art. III. Sec. 4. The term of office of members of the 
legislature shall be two years, and they shall 
JjBNOTH each receive pay at the rate of five dollars per 
Q^ljj^®' day during their sitting, and ten cents for 
every mile they shall travel in going to and re- 
turning from the place of meeting of the legislature, on 
the most usual route; Provided, however. That they 6 hall 
not receive pay for more vhan sixty days at any one sit- 
ting, nor more than one hundrad days during tbeir 
term. That neither members of the legislature nor em- 
ployes shall receive any pay or perquisites other than 
their salary and mileage. Each session, except special 
sessions, shall be not less than sixty days. Af- 
DVC- ~ ter the expiration of forty days of the session no 
TIOV jj^jg QQj. joint resolutions of the nature of bills 
shall be introduced, unless the governor shall by spe- 
cial message call the attention of the legislature to the 
necessity of passing a law on the subject matter em- 
braced in the message, and the introduction of bills 
shall be restricted thereto. [Session Laws, 1885^ p. 436,] 
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PART III. 

Government of the United States 
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We have a great, popular, constitutional government, 
guarded by law and by judicature, and defended by the 
affections of the whole people. No monarchial throne 
presses these states together; no iron chain of military 
power encircles them; they live and stand under a 
government popular in its form, representative in its 
character, founded upon principles of equality, and so 
constructed, we hope, as to last forever.— Daniel Webster. 

That no country '*has ripened into a more prudently 
conservative temper may be largely ascribed to the in- 
fluence of the famous instrument of 1789, which enacted 
in and for a new republic, •summed up so much of what 
was best in the laws and customs of an ancient mon- 
archy."— James Bryce. 
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PREFACE. 

Two reasons induced me to prepare this study 
of the Goyernment of the United States. First, 
text-books seemed to require too little study of 
the Constitution. The time spent by a student in 
trying to master the text written by the author of 
a civil government might as well be put upon the 
Constitution itself. It is believed that in this way 
the students will get clearer ideas of what the 
^Constitution is and what it contains. Second, 
books on civil government usually spend too 
much time telling how the Constitution came to 
be adopted. Evidently students need to know « 
first how the United States is governed. The 
history of the Constitution is intensely interest- 
ing and very profitable, but that is history. Very 
little of it is necessary in order to understand what 
the Constitution means. The work of the student 
in this book has therefore been centered upon the 
Constitution itself, and the main object has been 
to induce a study of how the Government of the 
United States is carried on at the present time. 

The Author. 
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CONSTITUTION OP THE UNITED STATES. 



i 



PREAMBLE. 

We the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America. 

Article I. Legislative Department. 

SECTION I. 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Bepresen- 
tatives. 

SECTION II. 

1. The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and the elec- 
tors in each state shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five 
years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
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States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that state in which he shall be 
chosen. 

3. Bepresentatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several states which may 
be included within this Onion, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons. The actual enumera- 
tion shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, 
and within every subsequent term of ten years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of representatives shall not exceed one 
for every thirty thousand, but each state shall 
have at least one representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Mas- 
sachusetts eight, Bhode Island and Providence 
Plantations one, Connecticut five. New York six. 
New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware 
one, Maryland six, Virginia ten. North Carolina 
five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any state, the executive authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their speaker and other officers; and shall have 
the sole power of impeachment 
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SECTION IIL 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each state, chosen 
by the legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled 
in consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, of 
the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year; so that one third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the 
legislature of any state, the executive thereof may 
mafce temporary appointments until the next meet- 
ing of the legislature, which shall then fill such 
vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
state for which he shall be chosen. 

4 The Vice President of the United States 
shall be president of the Senate, but shall have 
no vote unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers* 
and also a president pro tempore in the absence 
of the Vice President, or when he shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States, 
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6. The Senate ehall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, 
they shall be on oath or aflSrmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried, the Chief 
Justice shall preside: and no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from office, 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust, or profit under the United States: 
but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment 
and punishment, according to law. 

SECTION IV. 

1. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for senators and representatives, shall be 
prescribed^in each state by the legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be on the 
first Monday in December, unless they shall by 
law appoint a different day. 

SECTION V. 

1. Each house shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
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quorum to do business; but a smaller number 
may adjourn from day to day, and may be author- 
ized to compel the attendance of absent members, 
in such manner, and under such penalties as each 
house may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and, with the concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting suqh parts as may in their judg- 
ment require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of 
the members of either house on any question 
shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, 
be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of Congress, 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn 
for more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two houses shall be sit- 
ting. 

SECTION VI. 

1. The senators and representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services, to be 
ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury 
of the United States. They shall in all cases, 
except treason, felony and breach of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective houses, and in 
going to and returning from the same; and for 
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atiy speech or debate in either house, they shall 
not be questioned in any other plaoe. 

2. No senator or representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or 
the emoluments whereof shall have been increased 
during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States, shall be a member 
of either house daring his continuance in office. 

SECTION VII. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the Senate 
may propose or concur with amendments as on 
other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, 
before it become a law, be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; if he approve he 
shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with 
his objections, to that house in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large 
on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that 
house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the objections, to the other house, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two- thirds of that house, it shall be- 
come a law. But in all such cases the votes of 
both houses shall be determined by yeas and 
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nays, and the names of the persons voting for 
and against the bill shall be entered on the jour- 
nal of each house respectively. If any bill shall 
not be returned by the President within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall be a law, in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Con- 
gress by their adjournment prevent its return, in 
which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment), shall be presented to 
the President of the United States; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by 
him, or being disapproved by him, shall be re- 
passed by two thirds of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

SECTION. VIII. 

1. The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay 
the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare of the United States; but all 
duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States; 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States; 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several states, and with the 
Indian tribes; 
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4. To establish a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tioD, and uniform laws on the subject of bankrupt- 
cies throughout the United States; 

5. To coin money, regulate the value therof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; 

6. To provide for the punishment of counter- 
feHing the securities and current coin of the 
United States; 

7. To establish post-ofl5ces and post roads; 

8. To promote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts, by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their respect- 
ive writings and discoveries; 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the su- 
preme court; 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offenses against 
the law of nations; 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water; 

12. To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be for a 
longer term than two years; 

13. To provide and maintain a navy; 

14. To make rules for the government and reg- 
ular ioa of the land and naval forces; 

15- To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress iasur- 
lections and repel invasions; 
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16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the states resrpec- 
tively, the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress; 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of 
particular states, and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the seat of the government of the 
United States, and to exercise like authority over 
all places purchased by the consent of the legis. 
lature of the state in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings; — and 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 

SECTION IX. 

1. The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the states now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be im- 
posed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person. 
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2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of 
rebellion or invasion the public safety may re- 
quire it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law 
shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be 
laid, unless in proportion to the census or enu- 
meration herein before directed to be ta^en. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any state. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regu- 
lation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
state over those of another: nor shall vessels 
bound to, or from, one state, be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties, in anpther. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, 
but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law; and a- regular statement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public money 
shall be published from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States: and no person holding any office 
of profit or trust under them, shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

SECTION X. 

1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation; grant letters of marque and 
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reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, 
eX'post'facto law, or law impairing the obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of th« 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary for executing its inspection laws ; and the net 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any 
state on imports or exports, shall be for the use 
of the treasury of the United States; and all such' 
laws shall be subject to the revision and control 
of the Congress. 

3. No state shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or 
ships of war, in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another state, or with 
a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 

Article II. Executive Department, 
section i. 

1. The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. He 
shall hold his office during the term of four years^ 
and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for 
the same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each state shall appoint, in such manlier 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a number 
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of electors, equal to the whole nai^ber of sena- 
tors and representatives to which the state may 
be entitled in the Congress: but no senator or 
representative, or person holding an office of 
trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector. 

. 3. The electors shall meet in their respective 
states, and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
state with themselves. And they shall make a 
list of all the persons voted for, and of the num- 
ber of votes for each; which list they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of 
government of the United States, directed to the 
president of the Senate. The president of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all of the certifi- 
cates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; and if 
there be more than one who have such majority, 
and have an equal number of votes, then the 
House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose, by ballot one of them for President; and 
if no person have a majority, then from the five 
highest on the list, the said House shall in like 
manner choose the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each state having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of 
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a member or members from two thirds of tbe 
states, and a majority of all the states shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person hanging the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate 
shall choose from them by ballot the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

4. Xhe Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they 
shall give their votes; which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural-born citizen, or 
a citizen of the United States, at the time of the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or in- 
ability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice- 
President, and the Congress may by law provide 
for the case of removal, death, resignation, or in- 
ability both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, 
and such officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected. 
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7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services, a compensation, which shall 
neither be increased nor diminished daring the 
period ior which he shall have been elected, and 
he shall not receive within that period, any other 
emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his 
office he shall take the following oath or affirma- 
tion: — **I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States." 

SECTION II. 

1. The President shall be commander in chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and 
of the militia of the several states, when called 
into the actual service of the Dnited States; he 
may require the opinion, in writing, of the 
principal officer in each of the executive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties 
of their respective offices, and he shall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against 
the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment 

!2, He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate, and by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint am- 
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bassadors* other public ministers, and oonsulB, 
judges of the supreme court, and all other of- 
ficers of the United States, wbos® appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law: but the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
oflScers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of de- 
partments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate, by granting commissions which shall 
expire at the end of the next session. 

SECTION III. 

He shall from time to time give tp the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he 
may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
houses, or either of them, and in case of disagree- 
ment between them, with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time 
as he shall think proper; he shall receive ambas- 
sadors and other public ministers; he shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
commission all the officers of the United States. 

SECTION IV. 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil of- 
ficers of the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, 
U 
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treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. 

Article IIL The Judicial Department, 
section i. 

The Judicial Power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme court, and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The judges 
both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, fuxd shall, 
at stated times, receive for their services a com- 
pensation, which shall not be diminished during 
their continuance in office. 

SECTION IL 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, 
in law and equity, arising under this Constitution, 
the laws of the United States, and treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their authority ; 
—to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls; — ^to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party ;' — to con- 
troversies between two or more states; — between a 
state and citizens of another state; between 
citizens of different states, — between citizens of 
the same state claiming lands under grants of dif - 
ferent states, and between a state, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
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pablic ministers and consuls, and those in which 
a state shall be a party, the supreme court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned, the supreme court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions, and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury; and* such trial 
shall be held in the state where the said crimes^ 
shall have been committed; but when not com- 
mitted within any state, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may by law have 
directed. 

SECTION III. 

1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in ad- 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
conafort. No person shall be convicted of trea- 
son unless on the testimony of two witnesses to 
the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason, but no attainder of 
treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeit- 
ure except during the life of the person attainted . 

Article IV. The Eelations of The States. 

SECTION I. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
state to the public acts, records, and judicial pro- 
ceedings of every other state. And the Congress 
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^^7 by general laws prescribe the manner in 
which Buch acts, records, and proceedings shall 
be proved, and the effect thereot 

SECTION II. 

1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to all priyileges and immanities of citizens in the 
several state& 

2. A person charged in any state with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another state, shall on demand 
of the executive authority of the state from which 
he fled, be delivered up to be removed to the state 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labour in one 
state, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall, in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labour, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labour may be due. 

SECTION III. 

1. New states may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union; but no new state shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
state; nor any state be formed by the junction of 
two or more states, or parts of states, without the 
consent of the legislature of the states concerned 
as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
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ing the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States; and nothing in this Consti- 
tution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular 
state. 

SECTION lY. 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
state in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment, and shall protect each of them against in- 
vasion; and on application of the legislature, or 
of the executive (when the legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic violence. 

Article V. Changes in the Constitution. 

The Congress, whenever two- thirds of both 
houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
cation of the legislatures of two-thirds of the sev- 
eral states, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes, as part of this Consti- 
tution, when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several states, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Con- 
gress; provided that no amendment which may 
be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first Article; and that no state, without its oon* 
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sent, shall be deprived of its eqaal suffrage in the 
Senate. 

Article VL Miscellaneous. 

SECTION I. 

All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into, before the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be as valid against the United States undei 
this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

SECTION II. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every state shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any state to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

SECTION III. 

The senators and representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the several state 
legiBlatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
states, shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to 
support this Constitution ; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 
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Article VII. Ratification of tAe Constitu- 
tion.- 

The ratification of the conventions of nine 
states, shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
this Constitution between the states so ratifying 
the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous con- 
sent of the states present the seventeenth day of 
September in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the 
twelfth. In witness whereof we have hereunto 
subscribed our names. 
George Washington, President and Deputy from 

Virginia. 
Ntw Hampshire — John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 
man. 
Massachusetts — Nathaniel Gorham, Eufus King. 
Connecticut — William Samuel Johnson, Roger 

Sherman. 
New York — Alexander Hamilton. 
New Jersey — William Livingston, David Brear- 

ley, William Patterson, Jonathan Dayton. 
Pennsylvania — Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Miff- 
lin, Eobert Morris, George Clymer, Thomas 
FitzSimons, Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, 
Gouverneur Morris. 
Delawar:^ — George Read, Gunning Bedford, Jr., 
John Dickinson, Eichard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 
Maryland — James McHenry, Dan of St Thomas 
Jenifer, Daniel Carroll. 
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Virginia — John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina — William Blount, Eichard 
Dobbs Spaight, Hu Williamson. 

South Carolina — John Eutledge, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce 
Butler. 

Georgia — William Few, Abr Baldwin. 

Attest William Jackson, Secretary- 



AMENDMENTS MADE IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH ARTICLE V. OF THE CON- 
STITUTION. 

Article 1*. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Goyernment for a redress of grievances. 

Article II. 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free state, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

1 Amendmentfl. Articles I.-X., were sabmltted to the legislatares of the 
states by a resolution of Conffress dated September 25, 1789, and were 
ratified by eleven states during): 1789, 1790, and 1791. Theacts of the legr- 
islatares were sent by the ffoyernors to the President, and by htm to 
Congress. 
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Article III. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any hoilse, without the consent of the owner, 
nor, in time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 

Article IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, .but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
vSearched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Article V. 

No person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law ; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compensation. 
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Article VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the state and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favour, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

Article VII. 

In suits at common law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined, in 
any court of the United States, than according to 
the rules of the common law. 

Article VIII. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exces- 
sive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted. 

Article IX. 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
othet'g retained by the people. 
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Article X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the states respectively, or 
to the people. 

Article XL* 

The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of 
the United States by citizens of another state, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Article XII. ^ 

SECTION L 

Xhe electors shall meet in their respective 
states, and vote by ballot for President and Vice 
President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same state with themselves; 
they shall ,name in their ballots the person voted 
for as President, and in distinct ballots the per- 
son voted for as Vice-President; and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as 
President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-Pres- 
ident, and of the number of vptes for each, which 



1 By a resolation of Congreps of March 5, 1794, the eleyenth article 
was SQbmitted to the state legislatares. The President announced in a 
message to Congress, on January 8, 1798, that three-fonrths of the 
states had adopted it. 

2 Resolation of Congress to submit the twelfth article of Amendment 
to the state legislatares. passed December 12, 1803. Proclamation of 
the secretary of state announcing its adoption, dated September 25, 
1804. 
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list they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate; 
the President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Eepresentatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes for President, shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of Eep- 
resentatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President. But in choosing the President 
the votes shall be taken by states, the representa- 
tion from each state having one vote ; a quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two- thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jority of all the states shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the House of Representatives shall 
not choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth 
day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. 

SECTION II. 

The person having the greatest number of 
votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole 
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number of electors appointed, and if no person have 
a majority, tben from the two highest numbers 
on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-Pres- 
ident; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. 

SECTION III. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 

Article XIII.* 

SECTION L 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 

SECTION II. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

1 Od February 1, 1865, Conqrress passed a resolatlon submitting the 
tblrte* nth Article of Amendment to the state lefrislatares. and the Sec- 
t«tarj of State proclaimed on December 18. 1865, that it bad been 
jB^dDpted by the required number of states. 
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Article XIV.* 

SECTION L 

AH persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the state 
wherein they reside. No state shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any state deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

SECTION II. 

Eepresentatives shall be apportioned among the 
several states according to their respective num- 
bers, counting the whole number of persons in 
each state, excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for president and vice-pres- 
ident of the United States, representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of 
a state, or the members of the legislature thereof, 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
state, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens 
of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall 

1 The fourteenth amendment was enbmitted to the state leKlslatnren 
by a reeolation of Gon^rees paased Jane IG, 1866, and the Secretai;^ of 
State made a proclamation on Jnly 28, 1868, that the article had been 
adopted. 
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be reduced in the proportion which the number 
of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age 
in such state. 

SECTION III. 

No person shall be a senator or representative 
in Congress, or elector of president and vice- 
president, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any state, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any state legislature, or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any state, to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United Sijates, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may by a vote of two- 
thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

SECTION IV. 

The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts in- 
curred for payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, 
shall not be questioned. But neither the United 
States nor any state, shall assume or pay any 
debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection 
or rebellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; 
but all such debts, obligations and claims shall 
be held illegal and void. 
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SECTION V. 

The Congress shall have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article. 

Article XV. ^ 

SECTION I. 

The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any state on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

SECTION II. 

The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 



THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

In beginning a study of the Government of the 
United States, it should be understood that the 
Constitution is not all of it. The Constitution, 
which was adopted in 1788, said what depart- 
ments there should be, how these should be re- 
lated to each other, and how each should be made 
up of powers and duties, and oflScers elected to do 
the work. When the United States Government 
started in 1789, it was made up just as the Con- 
stitution provided. As long as the United States 

1 A reflolntion of Congress passed Febrnary 27, 1869, eabmftted the 
fifteenth article to the lesrlslatnres of the states, and these ratified it 
dnrinff 1869 and 1870. The ^Secretary of State announced the adop* 
tion of the article in a proclamation dated Morch 30, 1870. 
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keeps that Constitution, the frame-work of our 
government will remain as it is. 

The constitution does not go into details. It 
only decides the general form of eacji part of the 
government. From the time when the United 
States began its existence in 1789, it grew con- 
stantly to meet the new conditions of greater pop- 
ulation and territory, and the constant need of 
governing better. For instance, the Constitution 
declares that Congress shall have power " to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy." In building up that 
part of the government, Congress has found it 
best to establish not only a navy, with navy yards 
and apparatus for building new ships and repair- 
ing old ones, but it has established a school for 
educating young men in all things connected with 
the navy. Another instance is the post office 
system. The Constitution merely says that Con- 
gress shall have power **to establish post offices 
and post roads." At first, the system begun by 
Congress was clumsy and inefficient. The rates 
were high and varied with distance as well as 
with weight. Gradually as population increased, 
the system changed and grew until at the pres- 
ent time it has become very extensive, with its 
post offices, postal cars, money order offices, reg- 
istered letter service, free delivery of mail, and 
uniformity and cheapness in the rates. The post- 
office has become a great department of the Gov- 
eniment, with a cabinet officer at the head of it 
Thus it is that the Government of the United 
1.5 
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States is not merely the frame- work provided by 
the Oonstitution, but is in every part a very ex- 
tensive and minutely organized system suited to 
the needs of the Nation. 

One other thing should be clearly understood 
before beginning this study. From 1776 to 1789, 
each state governed itself. By adopting this 
Constitution, the states gave up to the central 
Government certain of the powers which they had 
previously possessed. In the exercise of these 
powers, the United States Government has abso- 
lute control, and no state can interfere with it 
In the exercise of those powers not given to the 
Nation, but retained by the states, each state has 
absolute control and may do. just as it pleases 
without interference from the central Govern- 
ment or from any other state. Thus it happens 
that everybody is governed in some respects by 
the state, and in some other respects by the 
United States. The purpose of studying the gov- 
ernment of the United States is to learn how the 
work of governing is done and how it aflfects in- 
dividuals. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the 
manner of referring to the Constitution. The 
three numbers refer respectively to article, sec- 
tion, and clause; as I. iii. 1, for Art. I., Sec. iii., 
clause 1. 
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QUESTIONS. 

PUEPOSE OF THE CONSTITUTION: PRE- 
AMBLE. 

Define * Constitution ' and * Preamble'. Dic- 
tionai'y. 

Who is said by the Preamble to establish 
the Constitution? 

What name is given to our Nation by the 
Preamble?' 

Commit the Preamble. 

THE DIVISIONS OP THE CONSTITUTION. 

How many articles? How many amend- 
ments ? 

To what subjects does each of the first three 
articles refer? 

Of what subjects do articles V and VII 
treat? 

Which amendments were first added, and 
when? See note 1, page 210. 

To which branch of the Government does the 
11th amendment refer? 

When was it adopted? See note 1, page 213. 

Give the time of adoption and subject matter 
of the 12th amendment 13th. 14th. 
loth. See notes to the amendments. 



1 The Articles of Confederation , which seryed as a sort of Constitu- 
tion to the states from 1781 to 178S, gaye the same name. 
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AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 

What article provides a method of amend- 
ing the constitation?' See Amendments, 
article V. 

How may amendments be proposed? V. i 

How many legislatures would.it take in 1898 
to secure a convention for the amendment 
of the Constitution? V. i. 

How large a vote of Congress is necessary to 
pass a resolution proposing an amend- 
ment? V. i. 
, How is an amendment ratified? V. i. 

Who specifies which mode of amendment 
shall be used? V. i. 

Of the two provisos at the end of article V» 
to what subject does the first refer? 

Concerning what subject are amendments 
forbidden? V.i. 

How are amendments proclaimed?^ 

THE LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

What is the work of this part of the govern- 
ment? See the definition of legislative in 
the Dictionary. 

Compare the departments of the United 
States government with those of the state. 
See I. i., II. L, IIL i. 

Are these three departments ever combined?^ 



1 The Articles ot Confederation contained no proTislon for amend- 
ing tliem. 

2 Proclamations of the first eleyen amendments consisted merely 
of communications of the President to Congress. The t^th, 13th, 14th, 
and 16th were regularly proclaimed by the secretary of state. 

8 In England, the legislative and execntiye are practically com- 
bined. In Russia, all three departments are really combined In theCiar. 
In the first form of territory in the United Spates, that of the Northwest 
Territory, 1787, the leglslatlye and Judicial were combined. 
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Should they be separate ? 
The Two Houses.* 

Give the names of the two houses. I. i. 

How did these names happen to be ased?^ 

What are the advantages and disadvantajjfes 
of having two houses instead of one? No- 
tice expense, promptness, responsibility, 
judgment, etc. 

The House op Eepresentatives. 

How often and by whom are the members of 

the House chosen? I. i. 1. 
Is the manner of choosing members of the 

House uniform in all the states? I. i. 1. 
Is there a special meaning in the expression 

**by the people of the several states"? 

Why could it not have been written " by 

the several states " ? Compare I. ii. 1 and 

L iii. 1. 
Who regulates the " time, place, and manner 

of holding elections" of representatives? 

L iv. 1. 
What are the meanings of the word elector? 

See Dictionary.' 
Give the meaning of * qualifications '. See 

Dictionary. 
What are the qualifications ** for electors of 

the most numerous branch " of your own 

state legislature ? * 



1 By the ArtlQles of Confederation. Congress had only one house. 

2 Nearly all the existing state constitntions in 1787 proyided two 
lioases in the legislatures of the states. In seyen. the name *'8enate" 
was nsed for the upper honse, and In fonr the name " honse of represen- 
latlvra" was nsed for the lower. 

8 The meaning here is simply •• voter." 

4 The differences in qnaliflcationsfor members of the lower honse in 
the varions states are yery slight, although each state fixes the qnall- 
flcations as It chooses. 
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* 

What qnalifications muat a representative 
have? L ii 2. Compare XIV. iii., 
Amendments. 

Do you find anything in the constitution as 
to how long a congressman must have been 
an inhabitant of the state from which he 
is elected? 

Study in the dictionary the difference between 
'inhabitant' and 'resident'.* 

Define the word * apportion '. Dictionary. 

What would be the relative number of repre- 
sentatives in the case. of two states having 
respectively 500,000 and 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants? 

What is the meaning of '' those bound to ser- 
vice for a term of years"? See in the 
Dictionary the words 'apprentice' and 
' apprenticeship ' . 

What is meant by " all other persons?" ^ 

Give the meaning of the word ' enumeration 3. 

When was the first enumeration made, and 
how often since then have others been 
made?' 



1 In Kngland the members of the Honse of Commons do not haye to 
be residents or Inhabitants of the districts for which they are elected. 
In this coantry there have been a few instances of the election of a man 
who did not live in the district which he was elected to represent. Bnt 
sach cases are rare. 

2 When the constitution was made in 1787, part of the states had 
slayes. The delegates of these states in the conyentlon which made 
the conetftution, claimed representation for the slayes. They wished 
the constitationso written thatandnr the new government slayes would 
count as much as other persons in the number of representatives a state 
would have in Congress. The convention compromised and allowed 
slaves to be counted for three-flfths of their number. After tho civil wa^, 
1861-1866. the proviRlon about "all other persons" was not needed. See 
Amendments, XIV. Ii. 

8 The first census of the United States began In August, 1700, and the 
Marshals of the Judicial districts, under whose direction the wortc was 
done, were given nine months to complete their work. A new census has 
been taken every ten years. In 1800, 1810, 1820, etc The eleyent^i one was, 
therefore, in 1890, 
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What is the word commonly used instead 
of the word enumeration? Dictionary. 

H0V7 much is included now in an " enumer- 
ation"?' 

When was the last apportionment made?' 

According to that one, how many congress- 
men has your state ? 

Compare the last apportionment with the 
first one as given in I. ii. 8 of the consti- 
tution. Show (1) how the number of 
representatives from the original thirteen 
states has changed; (2) how the number 
of inhabitants to each representative has 
changed; and (3) how the whole number 
of representatives has changed. 



1 statistics now cover very many Bobjects, Including population, 
taxation, mortgages, transportation, insurance, mannfactares. crime, 
pauperism, benevolence, churches, deaths, etc. The last two censuses 
have required very many Inrgre tolumes to contain the Information. 
The census of 1890 has required nearly all the time from 1890 to 1900 to 
arrange and publish. Up to 1850 the enumerations were not very ex- 
tensive. In 1790 those who took the census were required to get only 
the numbers of,six classes of people. In 1850 the attempt was made to 
find out the *' population, wealth and industry " of the country. The 
cost of each census will show how the work has grown: (I) $44,877: 
(2) $66,609; (3) $178,445: (4) $208.5i'6: (5) $378,543; «6) $838,871; (7) $1.- 
329.027: (8) $1,922,272; (9) $:{.336.51]; (10) $5,807,000; (11) About $10,000- 
000. 

2 The acts of apportionment have been passed by Congress a year 
or two after each census year. The latest one was passed in 1891. The 
number of peop'e to each representative has Increased as follows: 1792. 
83,000; 1802, 33,000; 1811, 85.000; 1822, 40.000; lh32. 47.700; 1842. 70.ft80: 
185:\ 98,420; 186-', 127.3S1; 1872. 131.425; 1882, 151.912; 1891, 173.901. The 
number of inhabitants to each representative does not of course divide 
the population of any state without remainder. When, in case of any 
state, the remainder is more than half as great as the divisor, that 
state is given one more representative. 

According to the last apportionment 1891. the states were given the 
following representation: Ala., 9; Ark., 6; Calif., 7; Colo., 2; Conn.. 4; 
Del.. 1; Fla., 2; Ga.. 11; Id.. 1; III.. 22; Ind., 13; la.. 11; Kan.. 8; Ky., 11; 
La.. 6; Me, 4; Md.. 6; Mass.. 13; Mich, 12; Minn.. 7; Miss, 7; Mo., 15; 
Mont.. 1; Nebr.. 6; Nev.. 1; N. H.. 2; N. J.. 8; N. Y.. 34; N. C. 9; N. D.. 
1; Ohio, 21; Ogn.. 2: Pa, 30; R. I.. 2; S. C. 7; S. D..2; Tenn., 10; Tex., 
13: Vt.. 2; Va.. 10; Wash., 2; W. V.,4; Wis.. 10; Wyo., 1. Utah, ad- 
mitted in 1896, has 1. 

Beginning with the first apportionment by Congress in 1792, the 
numbenof members has been successively, 105, 141, 181, 212, 240, 228, 284, 
241, 292, 826, 356 (1891). 
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Could any state have so few inhabitants as 
not to have even one representative? I. 
ii. 8. 

Figure out whether any of the following 
states are entitled to a representative on 
the "remainder": Massachusetts, 2,238,- 
943; Nebraska, 1,058,810; Kansas, 1,427,- 
096; Iowa, 1,911,896, population. 

How are vacancies in the House filled? L 
ii. 4 

Is this plan better than appointment by the 

governor? Than appointment by the JPres- 

ident? 
What are * writs of election' ? ' 
What is the 'sjieaker'?' 
Who are the "other officers," (I. ii. 5) ?' 
What is the diflference between the House 

and the Senate, in the way each gets its 

presiding officer? L ii 5; I. iii. 4; and 

Amendment XIL 
What special power is given to the House by 

Hi. 5? 
What is the meaning of 'impeachment'? 
What is the diflference between the "power 

of impeachment" and the "power to try 

impeachments " (I. iii. 6) ? * 



1 study the word writ in the Dictionary. A writ is an order in 
writing, that something shall or shall not he done. It is<lirected to 
some person. In the case of a wii'^ of election, the order is printed to 
newspapers, and tells the proper officers to hold an election. To fill a 
vacancy, this writ calls a special election, which is conducted like any 
regular election for congressman. 

2 The speaker is the presiding officer of the House. 

8 Clerk, sergeant at arms, door-keeper, post-master, and chaplain, 
each of whom appoints his own assistants. Their term is usually two 
years, unless re-election occurs. 

4 This difference will be more easily understood by any student if he 
will learn carefully the meaning of the words trj and Impeaebment^ An 
impeachment is simply an accusation or charge. 
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The Senate. 

Study in the Dictionary the origin of the 
word * senate ' and the diflferent uses of it 

What is the relation of the number of sen- 
ators to the number of states? L iii. 1.. 

State the length of term of a senator. I. iii. 1. 

Why should it be specially mentioned that 
**each senator shall have one vote"? How 
else could they vote?* 

As compared with the House, what effect do 
you think it has upon the Senate to be 
made up of men chosen for six years in- 
stead of two, and chosen by the legisla- 
tures instead of by the people of a con- 
gressional district? 

Compare the number of senators and repre- 
sentatives from each state. 

What power in each state regulates the elec- 
tion of United States senators? I. iv. 1. 

Why is an exception made, in the last half of 
clause 1 (I. iv. ), of the place of choosing 
senators? 

Does Congress ever, in fact, change the reg- 
ulations of the states, as permitted I. iv. 

Do you think it is better to have the sena- 
tors chosen as described in the first part 
of clause 2(1. iii. ) or to have all of them 
chosen at one election ? Why ? 

1 Meinbem of the Congress of the Confederation voted by etatea. 
Thert- were onlj as many votes as there were states represented. If there 
were, for Instance, flye delegates present from New York, these voted by 
themselves first, and the resnit was cast as the vote of New York. Com 
pare the voting for president by the House of Representatives. II. i. 8 
and Amendment XII. 

2 Nothing was done nntil 1842, when Congress made a law that 
representatives shall be elected Irora districts, each state being divided 

' into as many districts as It has representatives. Another law declares 
that the election shall be by ballot, and shall be held on the first Taes« 
day after the first Monday of November, in the even numbered years. 
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Does a territory have senators?* Does it 
have representatives? 

When a territory becomes a state, who ar- 
ranges the terms of its senators?' 

If a senator from your state resigns in the 
summer, when and how is his place filled? 
1. iii. 2. In January, 1900? In January, 
1901 ? If a senator dies when the legis- 
lature is in session? When it is not in 
session ? 

Could a vacancy occur through any other 
reason than death or resignation ? 

What is meant by "the executive", in I. iii. 
2? Dictionary. 

State the qualifications necessary for a sena- 
tor. 1. iii. 3. 

What is the effect of these on the character 
of the Senate. 

Compare this effect with the effect of the 
term and manner of being chosen. 

Compare the character of Senate and House, 
considering qualifications, terms, manner 
of choosing members, and number of 
members. 

Who presides over the Senate? I. iii. 4. 

How does the Senate get its president? 



1 Id accordaDCe with IV. iif. 2. Congrese baemaderoany regblations 
concerning the territories, and among other things has given each a 
delegate In the House. He may speak on matters under discussion, 
but he has no vote. 

2 CongreHS dops this, as may be seen in the case of the admission 
Into the Senate of the senators from the state of Utah, on January 27. 
1896. After they had presented their iredeutials, and taken the oath of 
offlee, a resolution wag passed by the Senate to Droceed*to classify the 
Aooators from Utah as to their term. This was dolie by haying them 
tlrnw papers upon which were the numbers 1 and 3. The senator draw- 
ttiiu: 1 was assigned a term ending March 3. 1899, and the other number 
brnujxht with it a term ending March 3, 1897. Before this assignment. 
tiw senators whose term ended In 1897 numbered 29; those with a term 
«Tidtng 1899 numbered 29, and those whose term woiild end In 1901 num- 
tj^red 80. 
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What are the qualifications 6f the president 
of the Senate? Amendments, XII. iii. ; 
Const., II. i. 5. 

When, if ever, may the President of the 
Senate vote? I. iii. 4. 

What oflScers does the Senate choose for 
itself?' I. iii. 5. 

What does the expression ^pro tempore^ 
mean ?' 

Who presides over the Senate when the Vice- 
President of the United States is absent 
or serving as President of the United 
States ? I iii. 5. 

What is meant by " trying*impeaohments " ? 

Can Senators and Representatives be im- 
peached? 

Give the meaning of the sentence " They 
shall be on oath or aflSrmation" (I. iii. 
6). Look np the definitions of the words 
*oatL' and * aflSrmation '. Dictionary. 

When does the Chief Justice^ preside at an 
impeachment trial ? Why ? 

After reading I. iii. 6 and L ii. 5, what idea 
have you on the part each house has in 
an impeachment trial ? 

What is meant by "members" in I. iii. 6? 
Members of what ? Describe an im- 
peachment trial ?* 



1 BeBides the one mentioned in the Constitntlon. it elects clerk, ser- 
geant at arms, door-lte per, postmaster, and chaplain, each of whom 
has assistants whom he appoints. These elected officers serve nsnally 
two years, and may be re-elected. None are members of the Senate. 
Compare officers of the Uonse. page 226, note 3. 

2 It is in the Latin langaage and means ' for the time.' It is nsnally 
written pro tfm. 

8 The chief Justice is the presiding Judge of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

4 First read I. ii. 3; I. iii. 6; and II. iv. 17. An impeachment is begun . 
\ij the House of Representatives, which fifter passing i^ resolution tp 
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Compare the meaning of the words 'judg- 
ment', 'decision', 'determination', and 
•penalty', as used in the law. Dictionary. 

How does the Constitution limit the penalty, 
in an impeachment trial? L iii. 7. 

For what may an impeachment be brought 
against a United States officer ? II. iv. 

Sessions of Congress. 

How often must Congress meet? I. iv. 2. 

On what dates? 
Can this date be changed? L*iv. 2. 
How often may Congress meet? II. iii. 1. 
What has been the practice of Congress in 

regard to sessions?* 
What is meant by "The Fifty- third Con- 

gress? 

Impeach an oflBcer, appoInt« a committee to notify the Senate of the 
resolntion and to ask that the Senate make ready to trj the charge or 
Impeachment. The Honse appoints a committee to write ont the 
" articles of impeachroent." When the report of this committee is 
adopted, five representatives are appointed to manage the case for the 
Honse. The Senate, after being notified, appoints a time when it will 
sit as a court of impeachment At tbe proper time the Senate resolves 
itself into a court, and the Honse attends while organiEed as a com- 
mittee of the whole. Tbe Senate conducts the trial and renders the 
verdict; but the House brings the charge in the first place. Where 
students have access to the records of Congress, certain ones may be 
appointed to report on one of the following cases of Impeachment: 
William Blount. 1798; John Pickering, 1803; 8amuel Chase. 1804; James 
Peck, 1880; West W. Humphreys. 1860; Andrew Johnson, 1868; William 
W. Belknap, 1876. 

1 Congress has regularly two sessions, one beginning on the first 
Monday in December (Const., I. ii. 4.) of the odd years, called "the long 
term ", and one beginning the first Monday of the following Deoemtier. 
called " the short term*'. The long term extends through the rest of 
the year in which it begins, and usually far into the following year. The 
short term extends only to the following fourth of March. Take the 
52nd Congress, for example. Elections of congressmen were held in all 
the states in November, 1890. Tbe period of the 62nd Congress ex- 
tended from March 4, 1891, to March 4, 1893. The first session of that 
Congress was from December 7, 1891, to August. 1892, and the second 
was from December 6, 1892, to March 4. 1898. When Congress is not in 
session, it is liable to be called together by the president (Const., II. 
iii. 1) to consider a crisis. The first meeting of the 68rd Congress was a 
special one, called to meet August 7. 1893. This extended to November 8. 
The long term, which met from December 4, 1898, to August 8. 1894, wa« 
thus the second session. The third session was from December 8, 1894, 
to March 4, 1895. Up to the time of the 58rd Congress, thirteen con- 
gresses had had three sessions, as follows: 1st. Lth. 11th, 18th, 2dth, 27tb, 
34th, 87th, 40th, 4l8t, 42nd, 45th. and 46th. Tbe Senate often meets when 
tbe House does not, to consider such business as appointments, witb 
which the House has nothing to do. 
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V 

.Organization op Each House. 

Who determines whether a senator has been 
elected, when he first comes to Washing- 
ton? I. V. 1. 

If the house decides a member to be quali- 
fied, when he is only twenty-f our years 
old, may he take his seat? 

How many members of each house make a 
quorum?* I. v. 1. 

How may a member be expelled? I. v. 2. 

If either house voted not to publish its pro- 
ceedings for a whole session, would it be 
"constitutional", or, in other words, ac- 
cording to the constitution? I. v. 3. 

When does either house keep its proceed- 
ings secret? ' 

What is meant by " yeas and nays " ? Dic- 
tionary. 

When must the yeas and nays be placed on 
the journal of either house ? I. v. 3. 

State the provision of the Constitution con- 
cerning the adjournment of either house. 
I. V. 4; I. V. 1; IL iii. 

Privileges and Disabilities op Members. 

How far does the Constitution regulate the 
pay of the members of Congress ? I. vi. 1. 



1 It was the custom formerly to count members absent who re- 
• fused to answer to their names. In this way it w«is often difflcnlt to 

show a roll call on the record«.when in fact there was a quornm present. 
In the Fifty-first Congress a rnle was made by the House as follows: 
**0n the demand of any member, or at the suggestion of the Speaker, 
the names of members sufficient to make a quornm in the hall of the 
House who do not yote, shall be noted by the clerk and recorded in the 
journal, and reported to the Speaker with the names of the members 
voting, and be counted and announced in determining the presence of a 
qnornm to do business*'. This Is called " counting a quorum". 

2 When the Senate has "executive session "to consider appoint- 
ments, treaties, and the like, only members are admitted. The House 
does not have secret sessions now, although a few were held in the early 
history of Congress. 
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What is the meaning of compensations 

What is the compensation of members of 
Congress?* 

Under what circumstances may members bo 
arrested? L vi. 1. 

What is meant by the words, "they shall 
not be questioned in any other place"? 
L vL 1. 

What is the object of the privileges granted 
inL vi. 1?^ 

In what respects is a member restricted in 
his rights? L vi. 2. Define 'emolu- 
ments\ 

What is the object of each provision in 
I. vi. 2? 

Why do you suppose the provision about 
revenue bills was put into the. constitu- 
tion? I. vii. 1. 

Give the provisions about the approval and 
veto of the President, and the passage of 
laws without his approval. I. vii. 2. 

How is this different from the regulation of 
the constitution of your own state, in re- 
gard to the governor's veto?* 

What is the process of passing a law ? Give 
the different steps, from the introduction 
of a bill until it becomes a law.* 



1 Each of the seoatora and representativM receives $5,000 per year, 
and his travelling expenses in goinR: to and from Washington. These 
are estimated at twenty cents a mile. He also receives $126 annnally 
for stamps "and newspapers. 

2 Perhaps one of the most important objects to be g^ned by 
giving members of Congress freedom from interference, is that tbey 
shall be free to protect the government from misconduct of officials, 
and to make Jnst laws, wlthoat regard to the people they may affect. 

8 See page 165. 

4 Steps in Passing a BiLii.— The conrse of a bill through the 
national legislature is not very different from the same thing in a state 
legislature (see pages 104-110). State constitutions usually provide 
that the legislature shall not pass special laws on very many 
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Name ten of the subjects about which Con- 
gress may pass laws. I. viii. 1-18. 

Which power do you think it most neces- 
sary for Congress to have? 



specified subjects. Coii»:resa is not limited in that wajf. The 
laws of every Refslon of Congress are made np of public laws, private 
laws, and resolntions. Private acts in Congress deal with claims tor 
services, requests for pensions, and the lilce. With the exception men- 
tioned in I. vil. 1. a bill may originate In either honse. The following 
illnstration of the passage of a bill will suffice to show how laws are 
made. 

The first bill to be introduced into the Senate, at the 54th Con- 
gress, was a bill granting a pension to the widow of Brigadier Qeneral 
William Cogswell. On December 8, 1895. Senator Lodge rose at his 
desk during a "morning hour," designated as a special time for in- 
troducing bills, and offered this bill. It was thereupon read twice ** by 
its title" (i. 9.,only the title was read), and referred to the committee on 
Pensions. This committee considered the bill, amended it, and one of 
the committee reported it "favorably" to the Senate on Jnnuary 14, 
1896. It was accompanied by a report of the committee. Unanimous 
consent was asked "for the present consideration of the bill," and 
when no one offered an objection, some features of the bill were dis- 
cussed. The amendment of the committee on pensions was agreed to, 
the bill ordered to a third reading, read the third time and passed. It 
was then taken to the House by the secretary of the Senate, along with 
other bills passed by the Senate about the same time. When a ** mes- 
sage" is announced from the other house, all business stops, and the 
message is heard. Two days later. January 16, *S. I' was taken from 
the speaker's desk and referred by the speaker to the committee on in- 
valid pensions. On January 22, some member of the house called 
for the bill, saying, that it had been omitted from the " calendar," or 
list, by mistake. He asked unrinimous consent that it be considered at 
that time, and when no objection was offered, it was substituted for a 
House bill on the same subject. It was **laid aside with favorable rec- 
ommendation." On the same day It was ordered engrossed for the 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. On January 27, the 
committee on enrolled bills reported that they had "examined and 
found truly enrolled " Senate File No. 1. It was then signed by the 
Speaker. That day a message from the House to the Senate an- 
nounced that the speaker had signed the hill. Then the Vice-President 
s'gned it. On February 10 a message brought from the President by 
his private secretary announced to the Senate that the bill had become 
a law without his signature, having been kept by him more than the 
ten days allowed by the Constitution (I. vil. 2). 

A few words may be said about the committees. In the 55th Con- 
gress there were in the Senate 49 permanent and 10 "elect committees. 
The Honse had 57 committees, of which three were on elections. The 
House committee on appropriations was subdivided into 7 subcom- 
mittees. The membership of the Senate committees ranged from two 
to fifteen, and of the House committees from three to eighteen. Hach 
senator belonged to from four to ei^ht committees, but a member of 
the House to one, two, or three. On account of the very great number 
of bills introduced into the houses of Congress, each committee has 
from 800 to 900 bills referred to it. Many of these are never reported 
by the committee. By keeping a bill, a committee can " kill " it with- 
out offending the member who Introduced it. The personal Influence of 
a senator or congressman often rescues a bill from a committee. The 
list of bills and resolutions brought before the 54th Congress was 14,58(:, 
as follows: Senate resolutions, 209; Senate bills, 3,736; House resolu- 
tions. 262: House bills, 10.378. 
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Study the definitions of the words tax, duty, 
impost, exciscy and customs,^ Dictionary. 

Give' an example of an excise, impost, or 
doty that would not be '* uniform." (L 
viiLl.) 

Show in a general way the difference be- 
tween direct and indirect taxes.' 

What is the difference between taxes being 
* uniform ' and being * equal ' ? 

Define " capitation ". I. ix. 4. 

What other name is given to a capitation 
tax? Dictionary. 

Is a tax of this kind assessed in your city or 
road district? If so, has this clause 4 
anything to do with it? 

Has Congress ever levied a capitation tax?' 

If a direct tax of $20,000,000 were to be 
raised by the United States government, 
how would the amount from your state be 
determined? I. ix. 4. 



1 rerbapfi it is neceesary to add onlj this to the dtctionarj stadj 
of these words. Tax is the most geoeral word. DutieSt impoata, and 
castoma are applied to taxes on goods brought into oar country. 
Excise is generally nsed concerning the taxes paid on goods mann- 
factnred here, and also concerning taxes in the form of licenses to 
pnrsae trades or to deal in commodities. * The word *daty' was once 
mnch nsed in a very general sense, and meant about the same as the 
word * taxes '; but now it is used almost always in onr country to 
refer to taxes on imports, equiyalent to 'imposts* and *cnstoms 
dnties.' 

2 iCxamples for comparison: — 

(1) Indirect taxes: (a) those on imported goods, sometimes accord- 
ing to value {an vaJoiem) and sometimes according to amount 
{apeciSc); and (b) those on articles produced or manufactured within 
our country. The latter are levied at a certain amount per thousand 
(as on cigars), at a certain rate per pound (as on tobucco not in 
cigars) or by the gallon, barrel, or other measure (as on liquors). 
The distinguishing feature of the indirect tax is that the man who 
pays it to the government is not the man from whose pocket the tax 
comes. It is said to be paid indirectly by the ''consumer,'* because 
enough is added to the retail price to pay the tax whlich the manufac- 
turer has already given the government. 

(2) Direct taxes: those on property (according to value); on peo- 
ple (according to numbers); on articles of luxury in private possession; 
or ou ittcomes. 

8 It has not. 
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What would be the effect of such a tax or 
duty as is prohibited by I. ix. 5?* 

For what purpose may money of the United 
States be used ? ^ I. viii. 1. 

Should the United States, or the state in 
which an Indian tribe is, have control of 
the tribe ? Give your reasons. L viii 3. 

Does "commerce with the Indian tribefi" 
mean the same as trade with the Indians ? 

Describe the plan followed by the United 
States in dealing with the Indians?' 

Look up the word naturalization in the dic- 
tionary, and tell why the United States 
should have power to regulate this matter. 
L viii. 4. 

Define * bankruptcy '. Dictionary. (I. viii. 4. ) 



1 What would be the effect, for example, of a tax on cotton ex- 
ported from Georgia? On corn exported from Nebrnska? What are 
the reasons for considering? I. ix. 5 a wise provision? 

2 For a time after the adoption of the Constitation. It was very 
generally sapposed that there was a semicolon in I. viii. 1, following the 
word "excises." The meanlnia: would be. in that case, 'Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, daties, imposts and excises; land 
shall have power] to pay the debts and provide for the general welfare 
of the United States.' But afterwards, it was discovered that there ip 
in the original draft of the consritntion only a comma, which indicates 
that the meaning is, ' [in order] to pay the debts.' etc. 

As to the meaning of " to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral we'fare," see page 239. 

3 The United States has always dealt with the Indian very much as 
if they were foreign nations, but has, at the same time, exercised over 
them a protectorate for the sake of the public welfare. All arrange- 
ments for getting possession of Indian lands have been provided for by 
treaties; but it is not certain that the Indians Always consented to the 
treaties of their own freewill. Whenever the United States has obtained 
lands, it has paid for them in yearly cash payments during a certain 
number of years. More recently, the Government has been following 
the plan of allotting land to individual Indians for farming. Congress 
has also provided by law that whenever an Indian takes a piece of land 
and assumes the ways of the whites, he thereby becomes a citizen. As- 
a result, many Indians have now become citizens. The task of civiliz- 
ing them has become much easier on aecount of the decrease in numbers. 
According to the report of the Indian Commissioner in 1895, there were 
only 248,340 outside of Alaska. 

16 
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What is the object of a law on this subject?^ 

I. viii. 4. 
When has Congress regulated bankruptcy? 

Is there a law now? 
How would it result if the states had the 

power to coin money ? L viii. 5. * 
Is it customary for a government to "regu- 
late the value of foreign coin" within its 

own boundaries?* L viii 5. 
What has been done by the United States in 

the matter of weights and measures?^ 

L viii 5. 
What coins does the United States make? 

What have ceased to be made by the 

United States?* 
What is counterfeiting? Dictionary. 



1 The primary object of bankruptcy laws If to relieye the debtor, 
in order that he may start anrain. It Is thooght that a dtlsen will be 
worth more to the commnnity after he is relieved of his debts. IncI- 
dentally, a result of snch a law is the distribntioD of a bankrupt's prop- 
erty amoDx bis creditors. Laws were passed by Congress in 1800, 1840. 
and 1867. There is no law now (1898). 

2 The object of forbidding state coinage Is to keep the Ya'nes and 
weights of coins uniform, and to regulate the amount In circulation ac- 
cording to needs. From this It may be seen what would happen If every 
state coined for Itself. 

3 It Is. The first statute of the United States on this subject was 
in 1793. The latest, in 1790, specifies what shall be the value. In the coin 
of the United States, of certain coins from about forty countries of the 
world. The act declares that the English sovereign shall be worth 
$4.8665. 

4 An examination was ordered by a Senate r^olutlon In 1880. and 
when It was found that weights and measures were not nniform even in 
the cQstomhouses, a set of uniform standards were made. In 1836, a 
set of the standard weights and measures were required by Congress to 
be sent to the governor of each state. 

5 The following are the coins of the United States, together with 
the date of the first law authorising each, the date of discontinuing the 
coinage, and the amount coined from 1793 to 1898. OoM: double eagle 
(1849), $1,162,352,900; easrle (1792), $233,094,450; half-eagle (1792), $207.-^ 
769,400; 8-dollar (1853-1890). $1,619,376; quarter-eagle (1792), $.8,670,700; 
dollar (1849-1890), $19,499,877. Silver: trade doUar (1878-1887), $36,965,- 
924: dollar (1792), $427,364,015; half-dollar (1792), $128,819,220; quarter- 
dollar (1792). $45,949,731; 20-cent (1875-1878), $271,000; 10-cent (1792). 
$28,405,071; 5.cent (1792-1878). $4,880,219; 8-rent (1851-1878), $1,282,087. 
Nickel: 5-cent (1866). $18,288,073; 3-cent (1865-1890). $941,849. Bronze: 
2-cent (1864-1873), $912,020; 1-oent (18«4). Copper: 1-cent (1792-1857); 
half-cent (1792-1857). $39,926. Copper and nickel cent (1857-1864). Coin- 
aire of cents of all kinds. $10,866,984. Total: gold, $1, 658,006.263; silver, 
— ' ■ s, $26,0 



$874,709,268; minor coins, $26,043,858. 
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Questions. 237 

In I, viii. 6, what is meant by ** securities " ? ^ 

Describe the system t<hat has gradually 
grown up by the exercise of the power 
granted in I. viii. 7 ? ' 

What name is given to " the exclusive right " 
to a piece of writing? The exclusive right 
to an invention? Study in the dictionary 
the words 'patent' and 'copyright' I. 
viii. 8. 

For how long may a copyright be secured? ' 
A patent? 

How are copyrights and patents secured?* 

Should patents and copyrights be granted ? 

Besides L viii. 9, what other reference do 
you find in the Constitution to the estab- 
lishment of courts ? See III. i. 

Define 'felony'. Dictionary. Find some 
distinction between 'offense' and 'crime'. 
(I. viii. 10). 

What is 'piracy'? Dictionary. 



1 All Huch representatives of yalne as national cnrrency. green- 
backs, bonds and eon pons, postage stamps, revenne stamps, etc. 

2 Dnrinia: the first year of the post-office department, 1789-90. 
there were 75 postmasters, and the cost of the service was $32,000. 
The following? is a statement of the department for the year ending in 
Jnne. ]89rt. Per sons belongmff to thedepartment:— VoBtmaaterf^eneral 
and Ist. 2nd. 8rd. and 4th assistant postmasters-general, each with an 
office and a large force of clerics; total nnmber employed, including 
offices of topographer and disbursing clerk (in 1807). 676; postmasters 
of Ist. 2nd. and 3rd class, 3,635, appointed by the President and Senate; 
of 4th class. 66,603, appointed by the postmaster-general; clerks in 
offices of 1st and 2nd class. 14.00U; ( postmasters with a salary between 
$50 and $1,000, 4th class: $1,000 to $2,000. 3rd class; $2,000 to $],000. 2nd 
class: $3,000 to $6,000. 1st class; salary of postmaster at New York City. 
$8,000): carriers, 12.884. for 627 post offices; postal clerks in railway 
mail service. 7,405. Coar. ot the department:— Offices of postmaster- 
general and fonr assistants, and of topographer and disbursing clerk, 
(1897) $887,800; expenditures in the mail service, $)0.626.296; receipts 
from all sources, such as stamps, money orders, etc.. $S2,499.208: cost 
of transporting malls within the United State:^, $17,993,068. Number 
inland mall routes. 32,112. Nnmber money orders, 24,947,8.52; amount 
of money involved, $18 .953,264. Nnmber stamps sold. 3.025,481.467. 

3 Copyright. 28 years, with renewal of 14 more. Patent, 17 years, 
without renewal. 

4 In order to get a copyright, it is necessary to deposit with the 
librarian at Washington a copy of the title of a book, and within ten 
days after it ts pnbllshed, two copies of the book itself. Applications 
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238 Oovernmenjt of the United States, 

What is meant by the "law of nations" ?' 
I. viii 10. 

Do you think it better that the power to de- 
clare war is given to Congress rather than 
to the President? I. viii 11. 

See the meanings of the words 'marque' and 
, * reprisal ' in the dictionary, and tell what 
is meant by 'betters of marque and re- 
prisal". L viii. 11. Dictionary. 

In connection with the power of Congress to 
raise and support armies (L viii. 12), 
what evils might grow out of appropri- 
ations for a longer period than two years? 

Do you think that the powers granted by 
clauses 11 to 16 (I. viii.) could be exer- 
cised by the states, and yet the United 
States be a strong government? 

What is meant by the "militia"?* I viii 
15, 16. Dictionary. 

Is there any difference between 'insurrec- 
tion ' and * rebellion * ? I. viii. 15. 

Where is there such a district as is men- 
tioned in the first part of clause 17 ? 

What is the name of the district? 



for patents miiet be accompanied by a minate description of the thins 
to be patented and by drawings of the parts of it. The application is 
made to the commissioner of patents, and costs $15 for each original 
application, and $20 for issninKeach oriprinal patent. 

1 Up to the present centnry, the term "iaw of nations" was used 
in place of " international law ". which is now used. It is applied to tile 
system of rnles acknowledged by nations to goYern their Interconrse 
with ecu;h other. 

2 It has been defined by Congress to be " all citizens and those who 
have declared their Intention to become snch, between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five". The organized militia of the United States is 
made np of the 'state mititia' and the United States troops. The 
word militia is more commonly used to refer to the former of these two. 
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When and from whom was it obtained* 

What sort of a government has Congress 
provided for the District of Columbia?^ 

Describe the government in detail. 

In the last part of clause' 17, what are in- 
cluded in '*all places purchased"? 

Give examples of laws of Congress for which 
the only authority is contained in clause 
18 (I. viii).^ 

iCosT OP National Legislation. 

% 

What are the expenses of Congress for one 
year?* 

THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. . 

Is the chief executive of a nation ever called 
by any other name than president? 



1 It was given to the United States by the states of Maryland and 
Virginia in 1790. The capital was moved to it In 1800, and the city 
named Washington. The District of Colambia was then ten miles 
square. In 1846, however, the part sonth of the Potomac was given 
back to Virginia. What is left comprises ♦>€ sq. mi. 

2 The government of the District of Colambia consists of three 
commissioners, for the executive part. These are appointed by the 
President, and are intrasted with the matters of handling the money, 
appointing minor officers, etc. Congress makes the laws, lev es taxes, 
and appropriates the money. From 1802 to 1871 Congress governed 
the District directly and from 1871 to 1874 the District had a territorial 
form of government. 

3 It is not always easy to determine when a law is " necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers." In general 
this principle is followed: Whenever a law provides for that which 
Congress thinks Is the best possible means of doing a thing which the 
constitution authoriz s them to do, the legislation is considered within 
the power of Congress. For instance, I. vlil. 7 vrivea Congress power 
"to establish post offices and post-roads." Under this grant the 
entire postal service has been developed. A power which is obtained in 
this way is known as an " iipplled pbwer." Because so many of the 
powers exercised by our government are "implied powers," it has been 
said that a great part of our constitution is unwritten. The phrase 
"general welfare" (1. vlii. 1) is interpreted in connection with I. viil. IS 
and given much the same meaning. The examples of questions of Im- 
plied powers, in American history, which may be studied for further 
knowledge of this matter, are (1) The United States Bank, (2) Internal 
Improvements. (8) Purchase of Louisiana. 

4 For the year ending June 30, 1898: Senate: Salaries of members. 
$450,000; 805 clerks and other employees, and general expenses, $.589,- 
UUO. Hon e: Salaries of members, $1,808,000; other expenses, including 
304 employees, $1,031,400. 
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240 Government of the United States, 

What is the executive power in a kingdom? 
Empire ? 

Mention a case in which the executive power 
in a nation is given to more than one man, 
or to a body of men.* 

In what colonies had the name president 
been used before the formation of the Con- 
stitution?' 

Name European countries that have presi- 
dents. Other countries than ours on the 
western continent ' 

How long a term has the oflSce of president ? 
II. i. 1. 

Election of President. 

Give a definition of the word 'elector' differ- 
ent from the use in II. i. 2. 

How is it used in IL i. 2? Dictionary. 

How many electors has a state? II. i. 2. 

How much is said in the Constitution about 
the manner of appointing electors? II. 
i. 2. 

Who are debarred from being electors of the 
president? II. i. 2. 

Read IL i. 3 entire, and be able to describe 
that plan of electing the President and 
Vice President 

How long was this plan followed ?'' 
Bead Article XII., Amendments. 



1 The Swiss Confederacy bas an Execative Coancll or Commlssloii 
of seven members. 

2 Delaware. New Hampshire. Pennsylvania, and Sonth Carolina 
had * president ' instead of * governor '. 

3 Until after the election of 1800. 
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Compare the method in Article XH with the 
first method, as regards the following 
points: 

a. Where the electors meet in the state; 

6. Whom they vote for; 

c. What state the candidates live in ; 

d. Voting separately for Vice-President; 

e. Manner of recording the votes; 

/. Manner of transmitting the results ; 

g. To whom the returns are sent; 

h. By whom the votes are counted; 

t. The process, where there is no choice 
of a President by electors; 

j. The process, where there is no choice 
of a Vice-President by electors; 

k. Qualifications of President and Vice- 
President. 

When are electors chosen in each state ?^ 
11. i. 4. 

When do electors give their votes and in 
what manner ? ' II. i. 4. 

By whom are electoral votes counted?' 

How do electors know whom to vote for?* 

What is meant by nominations? 



1 Every fonrtb year bef^inoInK 1788. Tb thus happens that election 
comes on leap-year, except the year IdOO. 

2 On the second Monday In January, at the state capital, by bal- 
lot. Three copies of their votes for President are made by the electors, 
and the same number of copies of their votes for Vice President. Two 
copies are sent to the president of the Senate, one by mail and the 
other by fipecial messenf^er. The third Is priven into the care of the 
United States district jod^e of the district where the electors have met. 
An effort has been made (1898) to have the special messeng^ers done 
away with, becanse of the expense. 

8 By tellers. 

4 The last part of clanse II. i. 4 was partiealarly designed for in- 
dependent voting by the electors. It has ronie abont that aimost from 
the beginning the electors have voted only for those whom they were 
elected to vote for. That is, they are now the perfect representatives 
of public opinion, whereas they were Intended to vote according to their 
own choice. 
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242 Oovernment of the United States, 

What do you know pf the system of party 
nominations in your own State, in state 
elections? For Nebraska, see page 131. 

How are candidates for President and Vice- 
President nominated?' 

Give the qualifications for President. 11. 
i. 5. 

If for any reason the President cannot serve, 
who takes his place? II. i. 6. 

How has this been supplemented by a law of 
Congress. ' 

How much is the president's salary.' II. 

i. 7. 
What are the objects of the provision about 

increasing and diminishing the salary? 
Can you see a reason for the provision, " he 

shall not receive within that period any 

other emolument from the United States, 

or any of them " ? IL i. 7. 



1 The great feature in presidential nominations is the national roD' 
vention. Tbe description of this applies to the great conventions'/ 
those of the republican and democratic parties, and to some extent to 
conyentions of smaller parties. As described on pagre 132, the call for a 
conrention is made by the national committee of the party to the state 
central committee of each state. Each state central committee then 
passes the call to the connty committees, and tUese in turn ^ive the 
call to the precinct or ward committeeman. The last named officer 
starts the party machinery by calling the caacas of party voter in the 
ward. By this local convention or assembly delegates are sent to the 
connty convention, the connty convention sends de!efrates to the state 
convention, and this in tarn sends delegates to the national convention. 
Each state is entitled to twice as Inany delegates in tlie national con- 
vention as it has representatives in Congress, and fonr more called del- 
egates at large. These party conventions are thus great party con- 
gresses or parliaments. When a national convention is organized it 
proceeds to ballot for the persons who are to be the candidates of the 
party at the following elections. This body elects one national com- 
mittee of the party, one member from each state. 

2 By an HCt of 1H86. the nnccession to the presidency, in case both 
President and Vice President fail, is as follows: (1) secretary of state, 
(2) secretary of the treasury, (3) secretary of war, (4) attorney-gen- 
eral, (5) poptmaster-general, (fi) secretary of the navy, (7) secretary of 
the interior. This act of 1886 repealed an old act of 1792, which made 
(1) the president pro tempore of the Senate and 2) the speaker of the 
B ousA. next fn succession. 

8 $50,000 per year, and the use of the • White House*. The latter is 
furnished for the President, The expense of entertaining is great and 
allows the President very little chance to save much from his salary. 
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How much is the Vice-President's salary ? ' 
Who administers the oath to the president?^ 
In case the Vice-President becomes President, 

does he take the oath in II. i. 8 ? ' 
When is the oath taken by the President?* 
What name is given to the ceremonies that 

take place at that time? 
What has the President to do with the army? 

II. ii. 1. 
What is a reprieve? A pardon? Diction- 
ary. II. ii. 2. 
What power has the President regarding 

offenders? II. ii. 2. 
In regard tp the "executive departments" 
mentioned in II. ii. 1, what are they, and 
what is their relation to the President ?^ 



1 $8,000 per year. 

2 By cDstom and propriety, the Chief Justice. Any competent 
magiBtrate wonld safflce. 

3 He does. 

4 March 4, following his election. Congress has so fixed the date. 
There is now (1898) an effort being made to place the date abont two 
months later* In order to lengthen the short sessiun of Congress (page 
230). 

5 The various executive de artmfD's have been created by acts of 
Congress. The heads form the President's advisory council, called the 
Cabinet. Each receives a salary of $8,000. 

(a) Department of State. Its business includes all foreign rela- 
tions of the United States. It was called the " department of foreign 
affairs " before 1789. The secretary of state, the head, has the custody 
of the seal of the United States, and corresponds somewhat to the Eng- 
lish premier. He is first in rank and dignity among the members of the 
Cabinet. For the number and cost of the representatives and agent)* 
of the United States In foreign countries, see page 246, note 1. In 
the local ofSce of the secretary of state, there are 81 assistants. The 
salaries and expenses for the year ending June SO, 1898, were $143,000. 

{b) Department of the Treasury. The next in rank Is the secre- 
tary of the treasury, whose department has the business of looking 
after national finances. To it belong many minor bureaus not strictly 
connected with auditing bills against the United States and keeping its 
accounts. Some of these are (1) commissioner of customs, (2) commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, (8) director of statistics, (4) director of the 
mint. (5) bureau of engraving and printing, (6) comptrollers of the cur- 
rency, and (7) the life-saving service. Belonging to this department is 
an auditor for nearly every other department. Altogether there are 
more than 2,000 clerks and employees, and the annual expense (189S) is 
$6,600,000. 

(r) Dbpabtmbnt OF War. The head Is called secretary of war. 
The business of the department comprises military affairs, army rec- 
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244 Oovemment of the United States. 

What name is given to these oflBcers when 
acting as an advisory council? 

Show how the Cabinet has grown since 1789.* 

Who makes the treaties for the United 
States? II. ii 2. 

How are treaties made?^ 

State what you know about the character and 
number of treaties that are now in force 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries.' 

Judging from the meaning of the words ex- 
ecutive and legislative, would you say that 

ords. etc. It has the following boreaus: Offices of (1) adjatant. (S) 
quarter master, (.3) commisary. (4) paymaster, (n) surKeon-geoeral. (6) 
chief engineer, (7) ordnance, (8) signal office, and (9) military Jnstice. 
The military academy at West Point Is tinder the direction of this de- 
partment. Empiorees (1898). 1075 ; cost, $1,480,000. 

(d) Dbpabtmbnt OF Justice. Head, attorney- gen era). Bnslnees: 
law adviser to the President and to the execatlve departments; prose- 
cutor Of suits at law tor the United States. Members and clerks in the 
departments ( I8:>8). 167; salaries and ezpenRes, $58S600. 

(e) Post Ofpics Dbpartmbnt. Head, postmaster general. Em- 
ployees In the office at Washington, not inclnding any postmasters or 
post-office employees, 675; cost $887,000. For thesystem of post-offices, 
see page 287. note 2. 

(/ ) Dbpabtmbnt of thb Nayt. Established. 179S. Head, secretary 
of the Navy. There arevarlons bnreans devoted to special parts of the 
naval basiness, such as yards and docks, navigation, surgery, etc. 
The naval academy at Annapolis Is under direction of this department. 
Employees, 196 ; cost, $419,000. 

(g) Dbpartmbnt of thb Imtbbior. Established, 1849. Head, se<>- 
retary of the interior. Offices and bureaus : (1) patents, (2) census. (8) 
public lands. (4* pensions, (5) Indians. (6) education, and (7) public 
buildings. Persons in the department 3,100 (1898): cost of the depart- 
ment annually. $5,780,000. 

(b) Department of Aoricdlture. Established. 1862. Made an 
executive department in 1889. Head, secretary of agriculture. Busi- 
ness: statistics and progress In agriculture; special department, 
weather bureau. Employees, 270; cost. $8,260,000 (year ending June 
30, 1897). 

1 In 1789 there were the departments of State. Treasury, War, and 
Justice. Additions: Secretary of Navy, 1798; Postmaster General, 
1829; Secretary of the Interior. 1849; Secretary of Atrriculture, 188ft. 

2 The first step is the appointment of commissioners by the United 
States and other commissioners by the other country, who meet and 
airree upon the terms of a treaty. These officers are sometimes called 
'ministers plenipotentiary', orsimply. 'plenipotentiaries' (See the dic- 
tionary). They act under instructions from the executives of their re- 
spective nations. When the treaty is signed, it is submitted to each 
country to be ratified, or agreed to. 

8 There are now In force some 200 treaties, which govern all the 
dealings between the United States and its citizens and all civilised na- 
tions and their citizens. Most of them relate to commercial inter-_ 
course. 
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the power to make treaties is an executive 
or a legislative power? 

What proportion of senators have to agree to 
a treaty ? How many senators ? 

What appointments does the President make ? 
11. ii. 2. 

What is meant by the expression "by and 
with the advice and conselit of the 
Senate"? IL ii. 2.' 

Name the various appointive officers in the 
United States, and by whom they are 
appointed.* 

^ How does the President fill a vacancy in an 
appointive office, that happens during a re- 
cess of the Senate? II. ii. 3. 

What is the "information" (IL iii. 1) 
usually called when it is given to Con- 
gress ? 

Mention the powers of the President relat- 
ing to the legislative department. 

Kelations WITH Other Nations. 

State what connection the President has with 
the relations to other countries.* 



1 A majority \a snffloient to confirm appointments. 

2 Appointed otScerb: («)— Those appointed by the President and 
Senate. (1) AmbassadorB, ministers, consuls, and Jadges of the Su- 
Supreme Court, and other National Courts. (2) The heads of executive 
departments and some subordinates. 

(Z>)— Those appointed by the President alone; presidential post- 
masters. See pa^e 237, note 2. 

(O— Those appointed by others. (1) By the beads of executive de- 
partments: most of the minor employees in a department. (2) By the 
courts: derlts, and other help. {^^) By the postmaster-general: post- 
masters with a less salary than $1,000. 

3 To the executive belongs all dealings with other nations. The 
Department of State acts for the President and under his instructions. 
See page 243, note 5. 
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246 Oovemment of the United States. 

What is an ambassador? Envoy? Minis- 
ter to a foreign country ? Consul ? Vice- 
consul ? 

Give the meaning of * diplomacy ', and 

* diplomatist '. 

What is the meaning of 'legations'? 

* Embassy ' ? 

Describe the system by which this country 
is represented in foreign countries, and 
other countries are represented at our 
national capitol/ 

How may the President or Vice-President be 
removed from office? Cf. I. ii 5; I. iii 6; 
II. iv. See page 229, note 4. 

On what charges ? II. iv. 

THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Name the United States' courts.* 
How is the Supreme Court made up?' 



I The relations of a commercial nation like the United States are 
sQcb that it mnst have representatives and nRrents to act for it in every 
otlier important nation, (a)— The most important i?rade of each 
officers is iniiriAfer. There are about 36 of these. Some are called "am- 
bassadors extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary " ( those to 
France, Great Britain. Germany, and Italy ); bnt most of them are 
called "envoys extraordinary and ministers p!enipotebtIary ". The 
special characteristic of the office is that they represent the United 
States. For the most part, one is sent to each nation. la some casea, 
one minister has to represent the United States at more than one of 
the smaller nations. The five most important, as Judgred by their 
salaries, are those to Great Britain, France, Germany, Knssia, and 
Mexico, who receive each $17.&00 per annum. The salaries of the 86 
amount to $375,500. 

(6)— The commercial interests of the United States demand that be- 
sides these there shall be officials at the »rreat centers of trade, who 
shall act as aaents in protecting and promoting? the commercial inter- 
ests of the United States. Unlike ministers these are not represent- 
atives. There are the following prrades: (1) consuls-freneral; (2) con- 
suls; (3) vice consuls; and (4) consular afrents. There are 81 cousuIh- 
generai. and the whole number In the consular service, not conntini? 
clerks, interpreters, etc.. is i4S. The cost nnnually is $991,000. 

2 Snpreme conrt, Cirrnit Court of Appeals, Circuit Conrts, District 
Courts, and Court of Claims. 

8 Supreme court: judges. Appointment, pago 246, note 2. Term, 
good behavior. The Chief Justice is sp'^cially named so when appointed, 
salary: Chi«f Jastice, $10,600; others. $10,000. 
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How long do judges serve? III. i. 1.* 

Wh^t is the pay of the judges? 

How does the pay of men in the three de- 
partments of the government compare? 

Can you give reasons why the persons in 
one of the departments of the govern- 
ment should receive greater pay than the 
others ? 

Grive a good reason for the provision about di- 
minishing the pay of a judge ? III. i. 1. 

What does compensation (III. i. 1) mean? 

What is the object of. the judicial depart- 
ment? 

What is a law casef 

What is meant by **in law and equity"?^ 
What is the definition of equity? III. 
ii. 1. Dictionary. 

Give an example of a case arising under a 
treaty. Under the laws of the United 
States. Under the Constitution. (III. 
ii.a). 

Define the words ' admiralty ' and * maritime.' 
III. ii. 1. Dictionary. 

Give an example of a controversy "to which 
the United States shall be a party". 
III. ii. 1. 

Regarding the ** controversies between two 
or more states ", mention one matter that 
states might dispute about. (III. ii. 1.) 



1 Besides the fact of the term being for good behavior, it may be 
interestino: to know how Ions: the terms usnally are. The loniirest have 
been those of Stephen J. Field, U years, John Marshall, 84 years, 
Joseph Story, 84 years, John McLean. 32 years, James M. Wayne, 32 
years. The average lengrth of service thus far has been abont fifteen 
years. 

2 According to English law there was a difference between • law ' 
cases and 'equity ' cases. The law does not cover all cases, questions, 
or emergencies which may arise, and sometimes there happens a case 
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What is the meaning of " original jurisdic- 
tion " ? Of " appellate jurisdiction " ? 
Dictionary. III. ii. 2. 

What is the meaning of the expression " both 
as to law and fact " ? * 

Compare the first part of III. ii 3 with 
Articles Y. and YI. of the Amendments, as 
to trial by jury. 

Who acts as jury in cases of impeachment? 
I. ii. 5; I. iii. 6. 

Give examples of crimes "not committed 
within any state". 

Study the definition of treason in the dic- 
tionary, and compare it with the definition 
in the Constitution. IIL iii. 1. 

What is necessary to convict a person of 
treason? III. iii. 1. 

What is the punishment -of treason?' 

Give the definitions of attaint, attainder, at- 
tainder of treason, corruption of blood, 
and forfeiture. Dictionary. 

What does forfeiture mean ? 

Explain the intention of clause 2 (III. iii). 

Distinguish in general between cases decided 
by the United States courts, and those de- 
cided by the state courts.' 



which roust be settled according to its merits, and not according to 
statute or other law. becaose no Ihw has been laid down regarding the 
points involyed. The expression " cases in law and equity " is meant 
to cover both l(inds of cases. 

1 When a court has appellate Jurisdiction "as to law" only, it 
must accept as true whatever the lower court decided to be the facts at 
shown by witnesses. When It has Jurisdiction "as to facts" hIso, It 
may decide for itself whether or not the court below determined cor- 
rectly what were the facts. 

'2 There may be either of two punishments, at discretion o# the 
court: (1) death; (2) imprisonment at hard labor for Ave years and 
a flue of not less than $10,000, with disqualification for holding any of- 
fice under the United States. 

8 Criminal cases are decided by state courts, unless they arise under 
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POWERS DENIED THE UNITED STATES. 

What " persons " are meant by I. ix. 1 ? * 

Was anything done in 1808 about such im- 
portations?* 

In whose presidency was this? 

Was there ever any tax placed upon the im- 
portation of persons ? ' 

What is a " writ of habeas corpus " ? * Dic- 
tionary. I. ix. 2. 

Show a case where public safety might re- 
quire the suspension of that writ. 

Define "bill of attainder" (L ix. 3). 

Define "ex post facto" law (I. ix. 3). - 

Give reasons why the passage of these laws 
should be denied. 

What is the object of clause 6 (I. ix.) ?'^ 

Can one state charge duty on goods shipped 
into it from another state? 

What are appropriations? I. ix. 7. 



the Cons titnt ion. tbe laws of the Qnited States, or treaties. The others 
may be classifled as follows: (1) All cases affectinff tbe entire United 
States: (2) those between different states, or involTlnff citizens of more 
than one state; (3) those which depend, for tbeir decision, npon a deci- 
sion of the conrts concerning? some portion of the Constltation, the laws 
of the United States, or tbe treaties. Many cases in these three classes 
can be and are bronfrht flrst in state courts, and are afterward taken 
to the United States courts on appeal. Bnt all those outside these 
classes must be decided by the state courts. 

1 The word '•persons " refers to slaves. Wherever in the Constitu- 
tion there is any provision favorins: slaves or slavery, it was a con- 

' cession to sontbern states. Tbeir delegates at the convention whicb 
made the Constitution, objected to any provision which opposed slavery. 
The sentiment was generally against the slave trade. In fact only 
three states had not already prohibited it. These were North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia. 

2 A law of Congress which tooik effect January 1, 1808, prohibited 
importation of slaves. Exportation of them had been forbidden by 
Congress, in 1794. 

8 There was not. 

4 These Latin words, babena rorpus, are the first two words of the 
writ. A long time aaro when Latin was used for law business, the writ 
was only found in that language. As time went on, the writ came to 
be spoken of by its first two words. See page 100. note 2. 

6 Equality in the privileges the states enjoy. 
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How are they " made by law"? Explain 
the process of drawing money from the 
public treasury.* 

Suppose Mr. A. has a claim of $800 against 
the United States government, for hauling 
supplies to one of the forts. How is he to 
get his pay ? * 

Did you ever see a ** report " of the treasurer 
of the United States? 

What do you understand from the expres- 
sion "from time to time"? I. ix. 7. 

How often are the reports of the United 
States Treasurer published?' 

What is a "title of nobility"? See the 
words in the dictionary. L ix. 8. 

Why should npt these be granted by the 
United States? 

Can you see any relation between the first 
part. of this clause (I. ix. 8) and the state- 
ment in the Declaration of Independence 
that " all men are created equal " ? Page 
263. 

Can you see any reason in denying an office- 
holder the right to accept presents from 
a foreign country ? I. ix. 8. 



1 " Made by law " means simply • made Id a lejiral way*. All appro* 
priations by Congress are by acts. Tbe bills wblcb contain the items 
of expense for the following year, are usually the roost important bills 
of a session. An appropriation bill follows the usual course of legisla- 
tion. It specifies Just what each item of expense Is for, and money 
giyen by Congress (or one purpose cannot be used for any thing else. If 
not used within two years, money that has been set apart for some ob- 
ject is considered to have come back into the treasury again. 

2 If the supplies were hauled under the direction of some ofiloer or 
agent of the War Department, the claimant fills out a ' voucher,* or re- 
ceipt, for the amount, which tells also what the claim is for. This he 
exchanges for a warrant, given out by a disbursing clerk, which directs 
some United States depositary to pay to the holder of the warrant a 
certain amount. 

8 Reports are issued annually. Tbe chief officer in tbat department, 
the secretary of the treasury, makes out his report to the President. 
It contains reports from the heads of all the bureaus in the treasury de- 
partment, and among these beads is the treasurer of the United States. 
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Do you think that this clause (I. ix. 8) takes 
away from an office-holder in the employ 
of the United States, the right to receive 
presents from any citizen of a foreign 
country ? 

Compare I. x. 1 and IL ii. 2, on the power to 
make treaties. 

Compare L x. 1 and I. viii. 11, on granting 
letters of marque and reprisal. 

Compare L x. 1 and L viii. 5, on coining 
money. 

Give the meaning of '*emit bills of credit'" 
I. X. 1. 

In the clause about gold and silver in pay- 
ment for debts (L x. 1), tell the meaning 
of the word " tender". Dictionary. 

Compare I. ix. 3 and L x. 1, on the subjects 
of bills of attainder and ex post facto laws. 

What is meant by "obligation of contracts *' ?' 
May a state pass a bankrupt law?' 
Compare I. x. 1 and 1. ix. 8, on titles of 

nobility. 
Whose consent is necessary to the acts men- 

'tioned in L x. 2? 
Has this consent ever been given?* 



1 A bill of credit " is a paper lestied by tbe sovereign power of a 
country, containing a pledge of its faith, and designed to circulate as 
money". U. 8. Supreme Court, 1837: Briscoe vs. Banlc of Ky. Thayer, 
Gases, 2209. See the word * emit ' in the dictionary. 

2 The "binding force or sanction npon all parties concerned". 
Hinsdale, Tbe American Governmeutt p. 244. To "impair the obliga- 
tion of contracts" is to destroy the force of the contract. The very 
serions dnty of living np to one's contracts is one of the most Im- 
portant things in good citizenship. When a state law has the effect of 
impairing the binding force of contracts, the Supreme Court will decide, 
when the law is brought before the Court in some law case, that the 
State law is void and unconstitutional. 

8 It may not. 
4 It has not. 

17 
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In connection with the subject of inspection 
laws (I. X. 2), what are some of these laws 
and why are they passed?* 

What is a duty of tonnage ? L x. 2. Dic- 
tionary. 

Mention some good reasons why the states 
should not levy tonnage duties and duties 
on imposts and expos ts. 

Why should states not enter into agreements 
with other states, without consent of Con- 
gress? I. X. 3. Compare the provision 
concerning agreements and contracts with 
the first clause of I. x. 1. 

Are there any nations, made up of states like 
ours, in which any of the states may go to 
war with a foreign countrv whenever it 
likes?' I. X. 3. 

Compare the stability 'of two nations, of 
which one is made up of states which can 
not go to war by themselves, and the 
other of states which can. 

Why may states keep National Guards? 
Are they not state troops ? * I. x. 3. 

On account of the words " imminent danger", 
do you think that a state is justified in 
making war on an Indian tribe ? 



1 It is common for a state to establish as appointiye offlceH. in- 
spectors of meat, i^rain, oils, weif^hing apparatus, boilers, stock-yards, 
etc. In the case of meats and liye-stock. for example, the Inspection Is 
made that the public health may be protected af^ainst diseased fl«sh. 
In general, the inspection of an article results in benefit to buyers and 
sellers both. 

2 A state of the German confederation could, until recently, en- 
gage in war independently of the other states. 

3 Perhaps the meaning of the word " keep " has some bearing npon 
the question. 
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EELATION OF NATION TO STATES. 

Explain in a general way how powers are 
divided between the national government 
and the state governments.^ 

What cases are denied the United States 
courts by Article XI, of the Amendments ? 

KELATIONS OF THE STATES. 

What is meant by public acts? By records? 
By judicial proceedings? IV. i. 

What is meant by giving faith and credit to 
puplic records ? ^ IV. i. 

Give the meaning of the word "proved" in 
the last part of IV. i.' 

When a person escapes to another state than 
the one where he has violated the law, who 
must ask for his return? IV. 2. 

When a person is thus given up by one state 
to another, what name is given to the act ? * 

What is the provision in III. ii. 3 about the 
place where a crime must be tried? 

Do you think that a criminal must be de- 
livered up under all circumstances? If 
there are any cases in which he does not 
have to be surrendered, what are they? 



1 Read carefallj page 220: The matter may be stated concisely 
in tbis way. Each state once had all the powers that any independent 
nation has. The states gave ap some powers to a central government, 
called the " Ualted States of America *'; bnt th»y still retain all powers 
which they did not give np. and the central government has only those 
powers given it by the states. Amendments. X. 

2 For all parposes. the records of any state, snch as its laws, execu- 
tive acts. etc.. when they have been made according to the laws and 
constitution of tbat state, are accepted as authority everywhere within 
Its limits. IV. i. extends this acceptance to other states. 

3 Proved or approved; witnessed, attested, certified, or authen- 
ticated, e, g., by state seal and signatures of officers. For the proper 
' proving' or attesting of a law of the legislature of Nebraska, see page 
160. 

4 Extradition. See the dictionary. 
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Who delivers a criminal to the state asking 

for him? 
What is the use of IV. ii 3?' 

TEERITOEIES AND NEW STATES. 

Where do territories come from ? ' 

Give some of the circumstances connected 
with the unsettled lands that first came in- 
to the possession of the United States. 

What two famous laws did the old Congress 
of the Confederation enact regarding the 
unsettled territory?* 

What influence has that one had which was 
passed in 1785? 

What can you say of the Ordinance of 1787, 
in regard to (1) its provisions, (2) its ef- 
fects on the territories that have been or- 
ganized since then by Congress, and (3) 
its influence on the history of the United 
States?* 



1 None at all. It was a concession to the alaye-holdlnff states, at 
the time the Coostitation was made and adopted. After the thirteenth 
amendment it was of no more nse or effect. 

2 The first territory acquired by the United States was the country 
west of the Alleghany Monntuins, upon yarions parts of which the in- 
dividual states had claims. During: the time of the old Coni^ress of the 
Confederation, from 1781 to 1789, most of the states were prevailed upon 
to Kive up their claims in favor of the United States. In this way, the 
title to a lar^e territory came to the Nation upon its organization in 
17S9. under the present Constitution. This country, by the terms of the 
treaty with Great Britain, 1783, extended to the Great Lakes on the 
North and to the Mississippi River on the West. Settlement and oi^an- 
ization of this had only be^nn when by the purchase of " Louisiana" In 
1R03, the boundaries were extended to the limits of the French claims. 
These, however, were always indefinite. 

The additions of t^rltory have been as follows: Louisiana, 1S03, 1,- 
182.762 square miles ; East and West Florida. 1819, 69.270: Mexican sea* 
sion, 1848,622,570; Texas purchase, 1850. 101.770; Gadsden purchase, 1858, 
45.585; Alaslca. 1867, 577.890; Censions by states. 1781 to 180H. 404,950. 

3 Perhaps the two mont important were the Land Ordinance of 1785 
and the Ordinance ot 1787. The first one of these was a law providingr 
for a plan of surveying? the public lands. See paf^ 72. From this old 
law. came the township of six miles square, reservation of a particular 
section for schools, section. rans:e. numbering of townships in a range, 
and numbering of sections in a township. That law has thus given to 
the United States its very convenient system of surveying lands. 

4 The Ordinance ofifSTytoA passed on July 13,~1787. It was, without 
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Who makes the " needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory " belonging 
to the United States? IV. iii. 2. 
Who may admit new states into the Union? 

IV. iii. 1. 
How is a state made from a territory?* 
Under what conditions may new states be 

formed from old ones ? IV. iii. 1. 
How many territories are there now?' 
How many :states have been territories? 
Which have not? 



doubt, the most important measure passed by the Congress of the Con- 
federation. (1) It planned a system of territorial government that has 
been adopted, with yarlons minor changes, for all the territorial gov- 
ernments since that time. It provided a governor, secretary, a conrt of 
three Judges, and a legislature to consist of the governor and Jndges. 
Bat there was to be an assembly of representatives and a council as 
soon as the territory had 6,000 free male inhabitants. (2) Another 
part of the law was a very good and complete law for the descent and 
conveyance of estates. (8) A third part of the law was six articles of 
compact. These contained some of the fundamental rights that were 
embodied in the Constitution, which was made the same summer that 
this Ordinance was passed. One article gave encouragement to educa- 
tion in the following words: " Reli^don, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged." The last ar- 
ticle prohibited slavery In the territory of which the Ordinance was to be 
the constitution. The territorial government so organized was bounded 
by the Ohio River, the western limits of Pennsylvania, the lakes, and 
the Mississippi River, and was known as the *• Northwest Territory." 
The Articles were made a sort of compact between the people of the ter- 
ritory and the people of the original states, which should *' forever re- 
main unalterable", except by common consent. 

Besides the Influence the 0/ Jioance has had in many other directions, 
there is one result which should be specially mentioned. The provision 
regarding slavery kept slavery out of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio Hiver. and out of all the states afterward formed in that part of 
the United States. It is quite certain that, if it had not been for the 
Ordinance of 1787, slavery would not yet be abolished in the United 
States. 

1 When a territory decides that it wishes to become a state, and be 
admitted to the Union, it is necessary to have an " enabling act " passed 
by Congress. This specifies the conditions to which the territory must 
conform in order to be admitted, and permits the adoption of a state 
constitution. When the territory has fulfilled the conditions and 
adopted a constitution that Is acceptable to Congress, then an act is 
parsed by Congress admitting it as a state. There has been no uni- 
formity in the population of a territory when admitted, or in the size of 
the new state. 

2 Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maine, Texas, California, and 
West Virginia, were never territories. Of the 45 states at present (1898), 
there were also the 18 original states, which were never territories. 
There still remain Arizona, New Mexico. Oklahoma and Alaska territo- 
ries. The last has a governor, but no legislature. 
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PEOTECTION BY THE NATION. 

What is a republican form of government 

(IV. iv.)? 
What do you think the word "guarantee" 

means, in IV. iv. ? 
What does the Constitution provide about the 

way in which a state may get help from the 

Nation for protection against ** domestic 

violence " ? IV. iv. 

THE SUPREME LAW. 

What is meant by ** the supreme law of the 

land" (VI ii.)? 
Which of the three parts of the "supreme 

law of the land " is highest in authority ? 

Suppose that a state law contradicts a law of 
Congress. Which will prevail? Does it 
make any difference what the law is about? 
VL ii. 

In case a state law and the national Consti- 
tution are contradictory, which has the 
greater weight? VL ii. 

May a law of Congress be contrary to the Con- 
stitution ? May a treaty ? VI. ii. 

When are laws " made in pursuance of the 
Constitution" (VI. ii.)? 

What is the object of binding judges of a 
state to observe the Constitution, laws, and 
treaties of the United States ( VL iii ) ? 

Give a reason for requiring the executive of- 
ficers of the United States and of a state 
to take an oath to support the Constitution 
(VL iii.). For requiring it of the mem- 
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bers of Congress and of the state legisla- 
tures. Of all judges of state and Nation-. 
What connection has a " religious test" with 
supporting the Constitution ? * 

CITIZENSHIP. 

Who are citizens? Article XIV., Amend- 
ments. 

Review the meanings of the words (1) natu- 
ralization, (2) citizen, (3) immunities, 
and (4) alien. 

How may a person forfeit his right to the 
privileges and immunities of a citizen? 
Amendments, XIV. ii. ' 

To what class of people did Amendments 
XIV and XV particularly refer? 

What was the object of XIV. ii. and XIV. iii. 
at the time that amendment was adopted? ^ 

Should an educational test be required for 
voters ? 

Should a property test be required ? 

THE BILL OF EIGHTS. 

What is the meaning of 'bill of rights' ?' 

1 Id many countries, reliKions tests are required for holding offlees 
and it is very common to discriminate against the members of some 
relifflous body. The .Tews have 8uffe»'ed mach. especially from the 
countries bavinir a state church. (See paire 258, note 2.) Until 1877 the 
constitution of New Hampshire had a provision requiring the governor 
and members of the legislature to bo Protestants. 

2 To talce away from the leaders of the southern rebellion the 
right to hold office. 

3 The name *bili of rights' usually means a written enumeration of 
individual rights. At the time of the Hevolution nearly every colony 
embodied such a bill in its constitution. Hince then It has been cus- 
tomary to have sn h a list of rights in State constitutions. See the 
bill of rights at the beginning of the Constitution of Nebraska. Notice 
what things are taken from the Amendments to the national Constitu- 
tion, and what are taken from the Declaration of Independence For 
the latter, see page 263. The individual rights so carefully guarded 
are the same that the people of England secured from their kings, by 
9eyeral charters and bUls. See the following note^ 
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Name the first great charter of English his- 
tory, which contained a statement of most 
of the ordinary rights enumerated here in 
Articles L to IX. of the Amendments. ' 

What was the importance of the bills of 
rights at the time of the Bevolution? 

What rights are guaranteed by Article I. of 

the Amendments? 
What is an "establishment of religion"? 

A 'state church'?' 

What injustice would be done by a state 
church ? 

What is gained by having "freedom of 
speech and of the press " ? 

Compare the meanings of the words 'lib- 
erty ', * freedom ', * license ', and * law '. 

Under what circumstances would a govern- 
ment be justified in taking away the right 
to assemble? 

What do you understand by the right of 
petition f^ 

If the people were not allowed "to keep and 
bear arms" (Article II.), could they or- 
ganize private militia companies? 



1 The Ma^na Charta was tbe first bill of rights. It was drawn up 
by tbe various clasRes of the English people In 1216. and King John was 
forced to sign It. It contains a saroroing np of the rights and duties 
that the people felt belonged to them. All great progress In the writ- 
ten orconstltntionai liberties of Engllsh-spealcing people dates from the 
Magna Charta. 

2 When a goTernment adopts a religion the act Is spoken of as an 
establishment of religion. The church is said to be the state charch. 
B. g., the English charch; the Unssian, or Greek chnrcb. 

3 Centnries ago when the people had few rights and gorernments 
were on the whole more despotic than they are to-day, the right to pe- 
tition for redress of grievances was very important. The right was 
Jealously guarded and placed in most of the written constitutions of 
the new American states at the time of the Revolution. A good in- 
stance of the use of this right was seen during the days just before the 
civil war, when Congress was asked by many petitions to take action 
regarding slavery. Const, of Nebraska, I. xlx. 
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When may soldiers be quartered upon pri- 
vate proverty without the consent of the 
owner? Article III., Amendments. 

What is meant by the 'right of search*? 
Compare Constitution of Nebraska, L vii. 

Under what circumstances are searches and. 
seizures by the government right and 
proper? Are searches by private persons 
ever lawful ? 

What is a "capital" crime? An "infamous" 
crime ? 

State the meaning of "presentment or in- 
dictment of a grand jury." See page 117. 

How is the military law different from the 
civil ?* 

Why do not soldiers have trials like other 
citizens? 

What is the provision in Article V. of the 
Amendments, about the number of times a 
person may be tried for the same oflfenpe ? 

Which is better: that many persons should 
escape punishment for crime, or that some- 
times an innocent person be punished? 

What is meant by "due process of law" in 
Article V. of the Amendments?^ Com- 
pare constitution of Nebraska, I. iii. 

What is meant by * common law'? 

What do you understand by the last part of 
Article VII. of the Amendments? 



1 On account of the demand in military affairs for promptneas, and 
by tile theory that pniiishes a breach of military law mnch more deci- 
sively than the civil law pnnlRhes a violation of it, military trials 
are marlced by great dispatch. There are. however, many provisions In 
the military law gnarding agalnnt unfairness in the trial. The trial is 
public, a soldier may not be twice tried for the same offense, he may 
have counsel. Unlike other trials, the military trial does not allow 
counsel to speak for a man. He has to speak for himself. 

2 Carefully following the provisions of the law. 
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Read pages 114-121 concerniDg trials for 
crime, and be prepared to tell which parts 
or features of a trial are provided for (1) by 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
(2) by the constitution of Nebraska. 

Review the following points in trials: 

(a) Officers who may try crimes and of- 
fenses in a city and in a country 
district. 

(b) How witnesses are called to court. 

(c) What offenses must be tried by a 
higher court than the justice's court. 

(d) Who is the State's lawyer? 

(e) What .usually takes the place of in- 
dictments by grand jury ? 

(/) The meaning ot execution. 

((/) The meaning of pleadings, charge to 

jury, and subpoena, 
[h) How an accused person knows who 
will give testimony against him. 

What is meant by " compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses," in Article VI of the 
Amendments? See pages 118, 119. 

Name the provisions in the Constitution that 
tend to prevent unfairness in the trial of 
an accused person. See Amendments V., 
VI, VII., VIII., and Constitution, III. iL 
3; III. iii. 1, 2; IV. i. 2; IV. iL 2, etc. 

What do you think is shown concerning 
trials at the time of settlements in Amer- 
ica, by the fact of so many provisions in 
the Constitution guarding against injus- 
tice? 
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What do you think Article VIII. shows about 
the condition of people's rights at the 
time that provision was first written ? 

EMINENT DOMAIN. 

Study the definition of * domain*, and learn 
the meaning of the * right of eminent do- 
main'. Page 101, note 1; Dictionary. 

State the provisions found in Article V. of 
the Amendments regarding the taking of 
private property by the Government 

Give examples of this seizure of property 
by the United States.* 

Is this ever done by a state government? 
Compare state constitution, XII. viii. 

SLAVERY. 

Name the various provisions in the Consti- 
tution for and against slavery. 

Which states had slaves in 1799? ' 
State briefly the reasons why provisions con- 
cerning slavery were placed in the Con- 
stitution.'' 



1 Perhaps the best illastration of this is the taking? of property for 
railroad purposes. The reason of takiufr must always be in theory the 
f?ood of the commnnity or the public. If one ^oea not want bis land 
taken for such apablie purpose, the process laid down by law must be 
followed before the land can betaken. The laws of Nebraska provide 
"that uo appropriation of private property for the usp of any corpora- 
tion provided for In this subdivision, shall be made until full compensa- 
tion therefor be first mnde or secured to the owners thereof. Consoli- 
dated Statutes 1891. Sec. i.06. 

2 "In 1790, • • • slavery had a nominal existence in every state 
except Massachusetts." Schouler, Hist, of U. S., I., 143. Of course the 
states south of Pennsylvania had almost all the slaves. Slaves consti- 
tuted more than one-sixth of a total population of 3,900,000. 

8 Slavery was so large a feature of life in the southern states that 
if concession had not been made to tho^e states, the Coustitution woi^ld 
not haye been adoptecl. 
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What was the provision on the Ordinance 

of 1787 concernipg slavery? Page 254, 

note 4. 
What effect is it supposed to have had upon 

the course of American history ? 
When was Article XIIL of the Amendments 

added? 
When and by whom were the slaves freed ? 
Is confinement in the penitentiary slavery ? 

ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

When was the Constitution made and by 
whom? * 

How many states had to ratify the Constitu- 
tion when it was adopted? VII. 

Compare this with the number of states re- 
quired to amend the Constitution. V. 

What were the first states to accept the Con- 
stitution? The last?' 

Who presided at the convention that made 
the Constitution? Page 209. 

Name the members of the constitutional con- 
vention that had the most to do with the 
provisions put into the Constitution.' 



1 By a couvention of delegates from the states, which met in Phila- 
delphia from May 25 to September 17, 1787. The delegates represented 
twelve states. Each state leglslatare chose as many as it saw fit. 
Rhode Island sent no delegate. In all 66 attended, bat at'the last day 
there were only 42 present. Three of these woald not sign; bat the 
names of the other 39 are fonnd attached to the Constitation. 

2 Congress, on September 2», 1787. passed aresolation tosabroit the 
Constitation to each state, the state to elect an assembly of delegates 
for the express purpose of considering the qaestion of adopting or re- 
jecting it. The ratifications were as follows: Delaware. Dec. 7, 1787; 
Pennsylvania. Dec. 12. 1787; New Jersey, Dec. 18. 1787; Georgia, Jan. 2, 
1788; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788; Massachusetts. Feb. 6. 1788; Maryland, 
April 28. 1788; South Carolina. May 28. 1788; New Hampshire, Jane 21, 
1788; Virginia. June 21. 1788; and New York. July 26, 1788; North Caro- 
lina, Nov. 21. 1789; Rhode Island, May 29. 1790. 

3 Within the convention, the men who had most influenee In shap- 
ing the Constitution were James Madison. James Wilson. Roger Sher- 
man. W. S. Johnson. Oliver Ellsworth, and tiouveneur Morris. After 
the convention, when influence was necessary to secure the adoption 
of the Constitution, the men who did the most were Hamilton and 
Madison. 
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THE DEOLAEATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
ADOPTED JULY 4, 1776. 



A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OP THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IN CONGRESS 

ASSEMBLED. 

When in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
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S6l Oovernntent of the United States, 

safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic^ 
tate that governments long established, should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and ac- 
cordingly all experience hath shown, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than j;o right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pur- 
suing invariably the same object, evinces a de- 
sign to reduce them under absolute despotism, it 
is their right, it is their duty to throw oft such 
government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has been the patient suf- 
ferance of these colonies, and such is now the ne- 
cessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. 

[The charges against the King of England are 
omitted.] 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress, assem- 
bled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in 
the name, and by the authority of the good peo- 
ple of these colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare. That these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and that all political connexion be- 
tween them and the state of Great Britain, is and 
ought to be totally dissolved; and that, as free 
and independent states, they have full power to 
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levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, estab- 
lish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent states may of right do. And 
for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
-we mutually pledge to each other, our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. 
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Abstract of votes, 138. 

Accoant, earliest, of the 
plains, 22. 

Acquisition of territory, 
251 

Acreaj?e, corn and wheat, 
62,63. 

Acts, taking effect, 162. 

Adjournment, Congress, 
193, 231. 

Admiralty, 247. 

Admission of states, 206, 
255. 

Adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, 262. 

Advance Movements, 15-27. 

Adventures of Capt. Bon- 
neville, 19. 

Affirmation, 229. 

Agents, consular, 246. 

Agriculture, 62. 

Alaska, 254. 255. 

Albion, 76. 

Aliens, 130; rights, 157. 

Allen, W. v., 57. 

Ambassador, 246. 

Amending U. S. Const, 207, 
222. 

Amendments, State Const., 
55, 179. 

Amendments, U. S. Const., 
210. 

American Pur Company, 
18. 

Ambassadors, 203. 

Amusements of Indians, 11. 

Andrews, W. E., 57. 

Annual school meeting, 79. 

Antiquity, Neb. Hist., 15. 

Apparel, Indians, 11. 

Appeals, 121, 149, 157, 246. 

Appointments, U. S., 203, 
245. 

18 



Apportionment, 190, 225? 

State legislature, 110, lli; 

Congressmen, 216. 
Apprentice, 190, 2 J4. 
Appropriations, state, 162; 

U.S, 196, 198, 250. 
Argugaent, court, 119. 
Arikara, 10. 
Arikaree, 10. 
Arizona, 255. 
Arkansas, 10. 
Army, 131, 196, 202, 243. 
Arraignment, 118. 
Arrest, members of Cong., 

232. 
Arson, 115. 
Articles of Confederation, 

221, 222, 223. 
Ashley, W. H., 19. 
Assembly, right, 157. 
Assessment, campaign, 135. 
Assessor, 124. 
Astor, John Jacob. 18. 
Astoria, Irving's, 19. 
A.,T. ifeS. P. R. R, 66. 
Attainder. 157, 199. 
Attaint, 248. 
Attorney-General, State, 

140. 
Attorney, territory, 34. 
Auditor, 140. 
Aurora, 76. 

Australian ballot, 134, 136. 
Bail, 116, 156, 212. 
Ballot laws, 13c-9. 
Bankruptcy, 235, 251. 
Banks, 177. 
Barley, 64. 
Base line, 72, 73. 
Beet-growing, 63. 
Belknap, W. W., 230. 
Bellevue, 18, 42, 48. 
Bill of attainder, 157, 198, 

199, 249, 251. 
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Bills of credit, 199, 251. 
Bills, state legislatare, 159, 

160,104,110; Congress,232. 
Bill of rights, 100, Note 1, 

257; State const, 155-7. 
Black, Gov., 52. 
Blind, 143. 

Blount, William, 230. 
Board of equalization, 124, 

125. 
Board, County, 91. 
Board, School lands, 171. 
Boards, state, 112. 
Bond, 116, 177, 178, 167. 
Bonneville's Travels, 19. 
Borrowing, U. S., 195. 
Boundary, territory, 38, 41. 
Boundaries, Louisiana, 29. 
Boundaries, surveys, 71. 
Bounties, 217. 
Boyd, James E., 56. 
Bradbury, John, 19. 
Brown, John, 46. 
Brownville, 46, 65. 
Bryan, W. J., 57. 
Bryce, James, 188. 
Buffalo, 9, 22-25. 
BufiPalo robes, 19. 
Buildings, school, 142, note 

1. 
B. A. M. R. R., 128. 
Burt County, 42. 
Burt, Francis, 41, 48. 
Butler Co., 73, 133. 
Butler, David, 56. 
Cabinet, 243. 
Caddo, 10. 
Caddoan, 10. 
California, 21, 31, 49, 225. 
Canada, 46. 
Candidates, 133. 
Canvass, 138, 140. 
Capital, State, 59, 183. 
Capitation, 234. 
Capitation tax, 198. 
Captures, 196. 
Cass County, 42. 
Caucus, 132. 
Census, 158, 190, 198, 224, 

225; C.of territory, 42; 

C. of State, 158. 



Central City, 76. 

Central Committees, 242. 

Cessions, 7. 

Chancery, 103. 

Changes of weather, 5. 

Character of Indians, 10. 

Charge to jury, 119. 

Chase, Samuel, 230. 

Cheyenne Co., irrigation, 07. 

C, B. & Q R. R., 66. 

C, R.I.&P. RR.,66. 

est. P.,M. & O.R R,66. 

Chief Justice, U. S., 192, 229, 
246. 

Cibola, 15, 16. 

Cicuic, 23. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, 
149. 

Cities: 61, 135; nomina- 
tions, 134; school dis- 
tricts, 8L 

Citizenship, 145, 216, 257. 

Citizens, 130 ; Indians, 235 ; 
rights, 206. 

Civil actions, 157. 

Civil Code, 45. 

Civil Government, Ne- 
braska, 69. 

Civil War, 11. 

Claims, State, 174. 

Claims of the State, 207. 

Clans, 89. 

Clay Co., 128. 

Clerk, village, 84. 

Climate, 4. 

Cobb, Amasa, 56. 

Code, territory, 44. 

Coinage, 196, 199, 236, 251. 

Coins, 236. 

Collection, taxes, 125. 

Colleges in Univ., 143. 

Colorado, 41, 63. 

Columbus, city, 10. 

Commander-in-chief, 202. 

Commerce, U. S., 195. 

Commerce, state, 198. 

Commissioner system, 90- 
95. 

Committee of the whole, 
102, 107. 
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Committees, legislative, 
101, 105. 

Compensation, members of 
Cong., 194, 232. 

Complaint, lU. 

Compromises, 197. 

Compromise, Missouri, 35. 

Compromise of 1850, 32. 

Congress, 57, 191 196, 2aS. 

Congress, Continental, 72. 

Congress of the Confeder- 
ation, 227. 

Concrress, powers, 195, 215, 
218. 

Congressional districts, 
153, 154. 

Congressional townships, 
74. 

Congressmen, 189, 190, 152, 
217,223,224,225,227. 

Connecticut. 190. 

Connel. W. J , 57. 

Consolidated Tax, 126. 

Constitution : Nebraska, 98 
-99, 155-184 ; of 1866, 53 ; 
of 1875, 55. 

Constitution of U. S , 189. 

Constitutional powers, 213. 

Constitutional rights, 212. 

Consuls, 203, 246. 

Continental Congress, 72. 

Contracts, 251. 

Contracts, obligations of, 
199. 

Convention system, nomi- 
nations, 132-13. 

Copyright, 196, l36. 

Corn, 62, 63. 

Coronado, 15-17. 

Corporations, 79, 83, 175- 
177. 

Corruption of blood, 100, 
205, 248. 

Cortez, 15. 

Cost: Consular service, 246 ; 
irrigation, 67 ; govern- 
ment, 45, 58 ; legislation, 
239 ; schools, 142. 

Council, city, 85. 

Council, territory, 42. 

Counsel, trials, 212. 



Count of Penalosa, 17. 
Counterfeiting, 196, 236. 
Counting votes, i;S8, 211. 
Counting quorum, 231. 
Counties, 88-96; 174, 175. 
Counties, first, territory,42. 
County clerk, 124. 
County Conventions, 132, 

las. 

County court, 112. 

County judge, 115, 169. 

County nominations, 134. 

County superintendent, 78, 
142. 

Courts: 156, 157, 237, 246; 
district, 168 ; territory, 
34; U. S., 149, 196, 204, 
205, 253. 

Crawford County, Pa , 134. 

Credit, bills of, 199. 

Crime, 211, 237, 253 

Crimes, punishment, 206. 

Criminal code, 45. 

Criminal offenses, 156. 

Criminal trials, 114, 212. 

Criminals, 131. 

Crops, irrigation, 67. 

Crounse, Lorenzo, 56, 57. 

Cuming, T. B., 42, 45, 47, 49. 

Custer county, 78. 

Customs, 234. 

Dakota Territory, 41. 

Dane, Nathan, 36. 

Dawes, James W., 56. 

Dawes Co., irrigation, 67. 

Dawson Co., irrigation, 67. 

Days, registration for elec 
tion, i:^5. 

Deaf and dumb, 144. 

Debts, U. S.,208. 

Debts, public, 217. 

Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 263-65. 

Delaware, 190, 240. 

Delay in trials, 121. 

Delegates, party, 132, 133, 
242. 

Delegate, float, 133. 

Delegate, territorial, 228, 
N.l. 

Density, population, 62. 
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Departments of gov^t : 34, 

222, 237, 246; state gov't, 

157. 
De Soto, 16. 
Development of Nebraska, 

61. 
Diplomacy, 246. 
Direct taxes, U. S., 190, 198, 

234. 
Direction, 80. 
Discovery of gold, 49. 
District attorneys, 140, 150. 
Districts, congressional, 

153, 154. 
District courts, 112. 168. 
District of Columbia, 197, 

238. 
Districts, representative, 

110. 
Districts, road, 92; commis- 
sioner, 92. 
District school meeting, 

79. 
District school tax, 141, 

142. 
Districts, supervisor, 95 
Districts, system of, 97. 

note. 
District, U. S. judicial, 149. 
Ditches, irrigation, 67. 
Divisions of the Const., 

22L 
Divorces, Territory, 44. 
Dodge County, 42. 
Dog tax, 127. 
Domain, 261. 
Dorsey, W. E., 57. 
Douglas Co., 128, 129. 
Douglas, Stephen A., 31,32, 

33,59. 
Douglas Territory, 42. 
Douglas, town, 49. 59. 
Drunkenness, 179. 
Dubuque, 65. 
Due process of law, 211, 

216, 259. 
Dustine, 17. 
Duties, 195, 199, 234. 
Duties, county officers, 93. 
Education, 64, 65, 141-143, 

171-173. 



Education of special 
classes, 143. 

'» Eighty," an, 75. 

Elections: 129,167,216; bal- 
lots, 137; booths, 136; 
congressmen, 192; county 
judge's powers, 93; elec- 
tioneering, 136; election 
law, old, 136; nomina- 
tions, 131-135; registra- 
tion, 135; rights, 218; 
state, 163, 181; state 
judges, 168; U. S. senator, 
192; writs, 190. 

Elective franchise, 157. 

Electors, 129, 130, 199, 200, 
201, 213-215, 217, 240, 241. 

Ellsworth, Oliver, 262. 

Emancipation, 217. 

Embassy, 246. 

Eminent domain, 101, £61. 

Empire, 240. 

Enabling Act, 52. 

England, 222, 224. 

English fur trade, 18. 

Engrossing, 106. 

Enumeration, 190, 224, 225. 

Enrolling, 109. 

Equalization, boards, 124, 
125. 

Equity, 247. 

Envoy, 246 

ExamininsT magistrate, 115. 

Excise, 195, 234. 

Execution of sentence, 120. 

Executive Department, U. 
S., 199-204, 243. 

Executive, State, 111, 163- 
167. 

Executive session, 23L 

Exemption, taxation, 173. 

Exeter, 76. 

Expansion of the Republic, 
29. 

Expense, U. S. senate, 239. 

Exportation slaves, 249. 

Exportation tax, 198, 199. 

EX'post-facto law, 102, not© 
2; 157,198. 

Extradition, 206, 253,. . 

Falls City, 46, 76. 
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Federal district, 197. 

Federal Government, 48. 

Federal relations, 148-154. 

Feeble-minded, 144. 

Felonies, 119, 157, 237. 

Field, Ch. Justice, 247. 

Fifteenth amendment, 218. 

Fillmore Co., 133. 

Finances, territory, 47-48. 

Finances, state, 58. 

Fines, 212. 

First homestead, 62. 

Fiske, Civil Government, 
quoted, 7L 

Float convention, 133. 

Float delegate, 133. 

Florence, 48, 49. 

Florida, 254. 

Foreign affairs, 245. 

Foreign coins, 236. 

Forfeiture, 100, note 3, 205. 

Forks of Platte, 17. 

Fortney County, 42. 

" Forty ", a, 75. 

Fourteenth Amendment, 
216. 

Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict, 133. 

France, 28-29. 

Franchise, 157, 170, 218. 

Fraud, 157. 

Freedom of religion, 155. 

Freedom of speech, 156, 210. 

Freedom of the press, 156, 
210. 

Freeman, Daniel, 62. 

F., E. & M. V. R. R., 66. 

Fremont, Gen., 19. 

French traders, 18. 

Fugitives from justice, 253. 

Fugitive slaves, 206. 

Fullerton, 76. 

Fund, school, 171, 172. 

Funds, state, 125. 

Funding, 174. 

Furnas, R. W., 56. 

Fur trade, 7, 17, 18. 

Gadsden purchase, 254. 

Gage Co., 133. 

Gannt, Daniel, 56. 

Garber, Silas, 56. 



General welfare, 239. 

Geneva, 144 

Genoa, 21. 

Georgia, 190, 249 

Geographical townships J4. 

Gifts from foreigners, 198. 

Gold coin, 199. 

Gold-hunters, 21. 

Gold-mining vs. agricult- 
ure, 63. 

Government of the United 
States, 18a 

Government, work of, 97, 
98 

Governor, 34, 111, 140, 164- 
65, 190, 191, 231; name, 240; 
of territory, 35. 

Governors, state, 56. 

Grand jury, 117, 211. 

Grand Pawnees, 10. 

Grants of land to R R, 152. 

Great Britain, 28. 

Greene, W. L , 57. 

Growth of Nebraska, 61. 

Growth of U. S., 219. 

Guarantee of U. S., 207. 

Guide meridians, 72, 73. 

Guthrie, Abelard,30. 

Habeas corpus^ 100, note 2; 
156, 198, 249. 

Hainer, E. J., 57. 

Half-breed tract, 7. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, quo- 
ted, 22, 23 

Hamilton, Alexander, 262. 

Hamilton Co., 133. 

Harrisburg, 76. 

Hastings, 146. 

Hawkis, Henry, 25. 

Hay, 64. 

Health, public, 252. 

High School districts, 81. 

High valuation, 127. 

Hitchcock, Phineas W., 57. 

Holcomb, Silas, 56. 

Holt Co., irrigation, 67. 

Home for friendless, 145. 

Homestead law, 62; first, 62, 
note 4. 

Hooker county, 78. 

Homestead laws, 50. 
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Hoase of Commons, 224, N. 
1. 

House of Representatives, 
U. S, 189-190. 194, 214, 
223-226, 228. 

House of Congress, 223. 

Humphreys, W. W., 230. 

Idaho Territory, 4L 

Information, trial upon, 
118. 

Impeachment, 59, 60, 160, 
164, 190, ]92, 202, 203, 226, 
229. 230. 

Implements, Indians, 11. 

Implied powers, 197, 239. 

Importation, slaves, 249. 

Imports, 199. 

Imposts, U. S , 195, 199, 234. 

Imprisonment for debt, 
157. 

Inauguration, 243. 

Indebtedness, 177, 178. 

Indians: 7-14, 22-25 190, 
216, 235; character, 10, 11; 
country, 30; during Civil 
War, 11, 12; earliest rec- 
ord, 13; lodges, 11; raids, 
12; trade, 195; war, 1890 
91, 13. 

Indian Terr., 149. 

Indirect taxes, 234. 

Individual rights, 155-57. 

Industrial schools, 144. 

Industries, Indians, 10. 

Inhabitants, 224. 

Infamous crime, 211. 

Insane hospitals, 145. 

Inspection laws, 199, 252. 

Insurrection, 217. 

Internal revenue in Nebr., 
148, 243. 

International law, 238. 

Interstate commerce, 195, 
198. 

Issuance of warrants, 21L 

lowas, 9, 45, 149, 226. 

Irrigation, 5, 66, 67. 

Irving's Astoria, 19; Bonne- 
ville, 19. 

Jefferson, 29. 

Jefferson County, 73, 133. 



Johnson, Andrew, 230. 
Johnson, W. a, 262. 
Journals of Congress, pub- 
lication, 193. 
Journal, st. legislatnre,9159. 
Journal, U. S. Senate or 

House of Reps., 193. 
Judicial Department, state 

167 170. 
Judicial Department, U.S., 

204, i05. 
Judicial district, U. S., 149. 
Judicial districts, state 

map, 113. 
Judicial power, U. S., 213. 
Judicial proceedings, 253. 
Judiciary, state, 56, 112. 
Judges: County, 169; State 

S. Court, 140; territorial 

43; police,86; U.S. Courts, 

246. 
Jurisdiction at Chambers, 

170. 
Jurisdiction,State S. Court, 

167, 168. 
Jurisdiction, U. S. Courts, 

loO, 248, 219. 
Jurisdiction, original, 103. 
Jury, 118, 119, 156, 205, 211, 

212, 248. 
Justice of the peace, 112, 

115, 116, 169. 
K insas, 8, 46, 149, 226. 
Kansas City, 30. 
K. C, W. AN. W. R. R.,66 
Kansas Nebraska Act, 30- 

34, 36, 43. 
Kearney, 48, 144, 145. 
Kem, O. M , 57 
Kentucky, 71, 134, 255. 
Keya Paha River, 4L 
Kwapas, 8, 9. 
Laird, James, 57. 
Lake, G. B., 56. 
Land Ordinance, 54. 
Lands: Indians, '235; 

school, 141; U. S., 254; 

school, 171. 
Land surveys, 71. 
Law and equity, 247. 
Law and fact, 248 
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Law cases, 247. 

Law-makiug, village^ 83; 
Congress, 232. 

Law of Nations, 196, 238. 

Law, supreme, 208. 

Laws, adoption by other 
states, 45. 

Laws, G. L , 57. 

Legal tender, 199. 

Legation, 246. 

Legislation: Congress, 189, 
194, 195, 232; state, 104, 
158, 163, 191; territory, 
43, 44, 53. 

Length of sessions, 55. 

Letters of Marque, 196, 
199. 

Lewis and Clark, 7, 18, 19. 

Liability, after impeach- 
ment, 192. 

Librarian, State, 168. 

Licenses, 127. 

Lieutenant Governor, 140, 
106. 

Life-saving service, 243 

Lincoln, city, 59, 76, 146. 

Lincoln Co., Irrigation, 67. 

Lincoln System, nomina- 
tions, 134. 

Liquor laws, 45, 46. 

Liquor license, 127. 

Liquor, village, 84, note. 

Little, W. A., 56. 

Livingstone, minister, 29. 

Lobbying, lOi. 

Lodges, 11. 

Log rolling, 101. 

Long term, Congress, 230. 

Long, Major, 18-19. 

Lopez. 25. 

Louis XIV., 28. 

Louisiana, 28-30, 254. 

Low valuation, 127. 

McGee, W. J., quoted, 10. 

McLean, John, 247. 

McShane, James A., 57. 

Madison, James, 262. 

Madison, 76. 

Magna Charta, 258. 

Maine, 255. 

Ma^'ors, T. J., 57. 



Mallet brothers, 17. 

Manderson, C. P., 57. 

Manners and customs, In- 
dians, 11. 

Map, territory, 39, 40. 

Maritime, 247. 

Mark, German district, 89. 

Marking land boundaries, 
71. 

Marque and reprisal, 198, 
238, 251. 

Marquette, T. M., 57. 

Marquette, Father, 17. 

Marshall, John, 247. 

Marshall, territory, 3i 

Marshals, U. S., 224, note 3. 

Maryland, 190, 239. 

Mason, O. P., 56. 

Massachusetts, 190, 226. 

Maxwell, Samuel, 56. 

Mayor, 86. 

Meetings, Congress, 192 ; 
school district, 79. 

Meiklejohn, G. D., 57. 

Members of Congress, re- 
strictions on, 194. 

Mercer, D. H.. 57. 

Meridian ; first principal, 
72 ; sixth principal, 73. 

Merrill, Moses, 19. 

Mesne preceedings, 157. 

Message, President, 203, 
245. 

Mesne proceedings, 157. 

Metropolitan City, 85, note, 
2. 

Mexican session, 254. 

Mexico, 15. 

Michigan, 45. 

Milford, 145, 146. 

Military trials, 259. 

Military vs. Civil, 157. 

Militia, 178, 196, 197, 210, 
288 

Ministers, 203, 246. 

Minnesota, 38, 149. 

Misdemeanors, 119. 

Mississippi, 29. 

Missouri, 7, 149. 

Missouri Compromise, 32, 
35. 
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Missouris,9. 
M. P. R. R, 66. 
Money, U. S., 235. 
Monroe, 29. 
Mormons, 20, 21. 
Morris, Gouveneur, 262. 
Missionaries, 19. 
Municipal corporations ,83, 
176. ^ 

Nance, Albinus, 56. 

Nance County, 21. 

Napoleon, 29. 

National banks, 152. 

National Guards, 252. 

Naturalization, 130, 196. 

Navy, 131. 193,219. 

Name of National Govern- 
ment, 221. 

Ne-, prefix, 30. 

Nebraska, name, 30, note. 

Nebraska City, 46, 48, 146. 

Nebraska, census, 226. 

Nebraska Territory, 1852, 
30. 

Neligb, 76. 

Nemiha, 9. 

Neuva Galicia, 15. 

New Hampshire, 190, 240, 
257. 

New Jersey, 190. 

New Mexico, 149, 255. 

New States, 206. 

NieoUett, I. N., 19. 

Niobrara, word. 30. 

Niobrara, 7, 10, 76 

Niobrara River, 41. 

Nobility, titles. 198, 199. 

Nominations, 131, 241, 242. 

Norfolk, 76, 146. 

North Carolina, 190, 249. 

North Dakota, 149. 

Normal school, 141, 142. 

North Carolina, 249. 

North Platte, 42, 48, 76. 

Northwest Territory, 222. 

Nerval, T. L., 56. 

Number of Congressmen, 
225. 

Nutall, Thomas, 19. 



Oath: 229, state officers, 
178; president, 202, 243; 
to support const. U. S., 
208. 

Oats, 64. 

Obligations of contracts, 
199. 

Offense, 237. 

Ofifenses, criminal, 156. 

Officers: appointment. 245; 
city, 85, 86; county, 9i, 
93; U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, 190, 226; 
precinct, 92; state, 111, 
161; town, 95; village. 84; 
U. S , 194, 198, 199; U. S. 
Senate, 191, 229 

Official ballot, 137. 

Ohio, 45, 72. 

Ohiowa, 76. 

Oklahoma Terr., 149, 255. 

Omaha, 48, 63, 76. 146. 

Omaha Indians, 7, 8, 9. 

Order of bills, 107. 

Ordinance of 1787, 34, 35, 36, 
254, 255. 

Oregon Terr„ 38. 

Oregon boutidary, 31. 

Original jurisdiction, 207. 

Organic Act, 34-36. 

Organization, Congress, 
231. 

Origin, counties, 83. 

Original jurisdiction, U. S. 
courts, 248. 

Osages, 8. 

Otoe, 7, 9, 19. 

Ownership, Indians, 11. 

Paddock, Algernon S., 57. 

Pardons, U. S , 202. 

Parker, Rev. Saml., 19, 65. 

Party conventions, 132, 133. 

Party nominations, 242. 

Patent, 196, 237. 

Pawnee, 8, 9, 10, 21. 

Pay, State Legislature, 184. 

Peck, Jnmes, 230. 

Peddler's tax, 127. 

Penalosa, Count of, 17. 

Penalties, 157. 

Pender, 76. 
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Penitentiary, 145. 
Pennsylvania, 45, 90, 190, 

240. 
Pensions, 217. 
Petition, right, 157, 258. 
Petit jury, 118. 
Physical features, 3-6. 
Pickering, John, 230. 
Pierce County, 42. 
Pike's Peak, 49. 
Piracy, 196, 237. 
Plains, 3, 5, 21, 22. 
Platte, 3, 30, 31. 
Plattsmouth, 48. 
Pleadings, 118. 
Plenipotentiaries, 244, 245. 
Plumbe, John, 65. 
Police judge, 86, 112, 115. 
Politics, State, 58, 59. 
Polk County System, nomi- 
nations 133, 134, 135. 
Polling the jury, 120. 
Poll tax, 126. 
Ponoa, 7, 76. 
Poncas, 8, 9, 41. 
Popular sovereignty, 32. 
Population, 61. 
Ports of entry, 151. 
Postal service, 237. 
Post, A. M., 56. 
Postofflce System, 150, 151, 

196. 219, 237. 
Post-roads, 196. 
Potatoes, 64 
Powers, implied, 197. 
Power, judicial, U. S., 204, 

205. 
Powers, constitutional, 213. 
Powers of Congress, 189, 

195, 196, 215, 233-237. 
Powers, state gov't, 157, 

198 199 
Powers of the U. S, 148, 

249, 253. 
Prairies 7 

Preamble, *U. S. Const., 189. 
Preamble, State const., 155. 
Precincts, 91. 
Preemption laws, 50. 
Preliminary examination, 

117. 



Presentment of grand jury, 

211. 
Presents from foreigners, 

250. 
President, 192, 195, 199-203, 

213-215, 242. 
President U. S. Senate: see 

Vice-President. 
President pro tern., U. S. 

Senate, 191, 242. 
Presidential electors, 140. 
Primaries, two; 134. 
Private property, 174, 211. 
Privileges, members of 

Congress, 193, 232. 
Privileges, member state 

legislature, 160. 
Probate court, 93. 
Process, 170. 

Proclamation of Amend- 
ments, 222. 
Property, Indians, 11. 
Property, private, 211. 
Property rights, 157. 
Property, taking, 261. 
Property taxation, 123. 
Prosecutions, criminal, 212. 
Protection by U. S., 256. 
Protection of the laws, 216. 
Public acts, 253. 
Public debt, 217. 
Public Institutions, 143. 
Punishments, 212. 
Punishment, Indians, 12. 
Purchase of Louisiana, 28- 

30. 
Qualifications: Congress- 
man, 189 90; President, 

242; state judges, 168; 

state legislature, 158, 160; 

state officers, 163; superv. 

of registration, 135; U.S., 

senator, 191. 
Quarterinsr armies, 157, 211. 
Quivera, 16, 22, 23, 25. 
Quorum, st. legislature.159. 
Quorum, U. S. Ho. of Rep. 

or Senate, 193. 
Race, franchise, 218. 
Raids, Indian, 12. 
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Railroads: 65, 175, 176, 178; 

land-srrants, 151-152; tax- 
es, 128. 
Rainfall, 4-5. 
Ranges, 73. 
Rank of Nebraska, 62, 63, 

64. 
Ratification; U. S. Const, 

209, 262. 
Readings of a bill, 105. 
Rebellion, 217. 
Records, 253. 
Ree, 10. 

Reese, M. B., 56. 
Reform, civil service, 151. 
Reform, nominations, 134. 
Reform schools, 144, 145, 

146, 173. 
Regents, State Univ., 140. 
Register of deeds, 75. 
Registration, 135. 
Religion, rights, 155. 
Religious test, 155, 208, 257 

261. 
Resources, Nebraska, 61- 68. 
Reporter, state supt. ct., 

168. 
Reports, state officers, 166. 
Reports, U. S. treasurer, 

198, 250. 
Represental ives, U. S., 152. 

200, 216, 217, 224, 225, 227. 
Representatives, territory, 

42. 
Republican party, 33. 
Republican Pawnees, 10. 
Residence, 224. 
Return, 115. 

Revenue bills, U. S , 194. 
Revenue laws, territory, 47. 
Revenue of U. S. in Ne- 

braska 148 
Revenue' State, 58. 173, 174. 
Rhode Island, 190. 
Richardson county, 42. 
Richardson, Governor, 45. 
Right of assembly, 157, 210. 
Right of bearing arms, 210. 
Right of petition, 157, 258. 
Right of property, 157. 
Rights, bill of, 257-261. 



Rights, constitutional, 212. 

Rights, election, 216. 

Rights, personal, 155-57. 

Rights, religious, 210. 

Road district, 92. 

Rocky Mountains, 38. 

Rules, Houses of Congress, 
193. 

Salary: judges, 246; sena- 
tors, 239; state officers, 
167; President, 202, 242: 
Vice-President, 243. 

Saline County, 73, 133. 

Saloons, elections, 136. 

Salt Lake, 20. 

Sample ballot, 37. 

Saunders, Alvin, 57. 

Saunders County, 133. 

Savage, J. W., 17. 

Saxons, institutions, 88. 

Schools: 141; cost, 142; 
school board, 80; district, 
78-^2. 

Scott's Bluff County, irri- 
gation, 67. 

Seal, State, 167. 

Searches, 156, 211. 

Secretaries of depart- 
ments, 242. 

Secretary of treasury, 250. 

Secretary, territory, 34. 

Secret proceedings, 23L 

Section, 74, 76. 

Sections, school, 141, 254. 

Security, personal, 156. 

Seizures, *21l. 

Senate, State, 158. 

Senate, U. S , 191-192, 194, 
202, 214, 215, 223, 226, 227, 
230,245. 

Senators: State, number, 
55 

Senators, U. S.: 57,200,217, 
231; classes, 191; pay, 239, 
qualifications, 191; term, 
228, N. 2; vacancies, 191. 

Sentence, 120. 

Sessions: Congress, 230; 
state legislature, 55, 159, 
183, 184. 

Seward Co., 33, 73, 133. 
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Shelby, 76. 

Sherman, 262. 

Ships, 199. 

Shire, 88. 

Short term. Congress, 230. 

Sifirnature, President, 194, 
195. 

Signers, U. S. Const, 209, 
210. 

Signing bills, 110. 

Silver coin, 199. v 

Siouan, 8, 9, 10, 21. 

S. C, O'N. & W. R. R., 
66. 

Situation, 3. 

Sixth principal meridian, 
73 

Skidi Pawnees, 10. 

Slavery, 30-34, 35, 46, 155, 
197, 2C6, 215, 217, 224, 249, 
254, 161. 
^Smelting, Omaha, 61. 

Soldiers, quartering, 211. 

South Carolina, 42, 190, 
240, 249. 

South Dakota, 149. 

South Platte, 42, 48. 

Spain, 28. 

Spanish record of Indians, 
13. 

Speaker, 190, 226. 

Special education, 143. 

Special laws, 161. 

Special taxes, 126. 

•* Spoils "system, 151. 

Squatter sovereignty, 32. 

Standard parallels, 72, 73. 

Stanton Co., 73. 

Stark, W. L., 57. 

State: 52-60; boards, 112, 
140; central committee. 
132; State church, 258; 
department, 243; funds, 
125; government, 97; in 
spection laws, 199, 252 
legislature, 53. 158-163 
217; new, 254, 255; powers, 
216, *220; states, militia^ 
197, 238; suits, against, 
213; superintendent, 142 
treaties, 198. 



States, relations, 205-207, 
253. 

Statistics, census, 225. 

Story, Joseph, 247. 

Street-overseer, village, 84, 

Street railways, 176, 177. 

Strode, J. B., 57. 

Study of Civ. Govt., 187. 

Subpoena, 119. 

Succession to governor- 
ship, 166. 

Succesion to presidency, 
242. 

Suffrage rights, 170. 

Suits, 213. 

Suits against the State, 170. 

Sullivan, J. J., 56. 

Superintendent, county, 
142. 

Superintendent, state, 140. 

Supersedeas, 157. 

Supervisors, 95. 

Supervisors, registration, 
135. 

Supervisor system, 94. 

Support of the constitu- 
tion, 256. 

Supreme court, state, 112, 
167, 168. 

Supreme Court, U. S., 203, 
208, 246. 

Supreme Law, 208, 256. 

Surprise, 75. 

Surveys, railroad, 65. 

Survey, U. S. Land, 71, 254. 

Suspension, writs, 19S. 

Swiss Confederacy, 240. 

Taffe, John, 57. 

Tatarrax, 23. 

Taxable property, 123. 

Taxation, 122-129. 

Taxes: 173, 234; consolida- 
ted, 126; direct, 190; im- 
portation of slaves, 197; 
national, 190, 195; rail- 
roads, 128; school, 81, 
141; slaves, 249; special, 
126. 

Texas, 254, 255. 

Teachers, 142. 

Tender, 251. 
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Tennessee, 255. 

Term: judges, 246; presi- 
dent, 240. 

State legislature, 158. 

State offices, 169, 182; U. S. 
senator, 191, 228. 

Territories, 228, 254. 

Territory of Nebraska, 38, 
51. 

Territory of U. S., 206, 207. 

Test, religious, 257. 

Teutons, 89, 90. 

Thayer County, 133. 

Thayer, John M., 56, 57. 

Third reading, 103. 

Thurston, J. M., 57. 

Ticket, 133, 139. 

Tie, voting, 140. 

Tipton, Thomas W , 57. 

Titles of nobility, 198, 199, 
250. 

Tonnage, 199, 252 

Topage Pawnees, 10. 

Township, 89, 254. 

Township, congressional, 
74. 

Township, county system, 
90. 

Township, geographical, 74. 

Township, organization, 91, 
91, 175. 

Town meetings, 94. 

Trade, fur, 18. 

Traders, 3, 18. 

Transportation, penalty 
100. 

Transportation, Board of, 
103 

Travel on the plains , 3, 21. 

Treason, state, 157. 

Treason, U.S., 205, 248. 

Treasurer: state, 140, 142; 
U. S., 198, 243, 250; Vil- 
lage, 84. 

Treaties, 198, 250, 251. 244, 
245. 

Trials: 114, 156, 212, 260; 
by jury, 156; for crime, 
205; military, 259; twice 
for an offense, 211; upon 
information, 118. 



Troops, 199. 

Trustees, village, 84. 

Two houses in legislatures, 
223. 

Underground railroad, 46. 

Uniformity of taxes, U. S., 
195. 

Union Pacific, 65. 

University, 141, note 2, 171. 

United States Const: 187; 
courts, jurisdiction, 150; 
growth, 219; office-holder, 
217; powers, 220; Senate, 
191; senators, 57, 152, 183; 
U. S. Supreme Court, 246. 

Utah, 149. 

Utah Territory, 38, 40, 41. 

Utica, 75. 

Vacancies: U. S. House of 
Reps., 215, 2-6; Presiden- 
cy, 201; state judges, 170; 
state officers, 162, 166; U. 
S. senators, 191, 228; U. 
S. officers, 203, 245. 

Valentine, E K,57. 

Valley, Platte, 3. 

Valuation, 124. 

Valuation, whole state, 128. 

Valuation, high, low, 127. 

Van Wyck, C. H., 57. 

Verdict, 120. 

Vermont, 255. 

Veto, 35, 165, 194, 195. 

Vice-consul, 246. 

Vice-President, 191, 1919,201, 
203, 213, 214, 215, 229, 242. 

Villages, 62. 

Villages, 83-87. 

Virginia, 190, 239. 

Voters: 130; registration, 
135 ; school election, 80 ; 
territory, 35. 

Vote, final on bills, 109. 

Votes, electoral, 200, 241. 

Votes, counting, 138. 

Voting : 157 ; by states, 
200; Congress of the 
Confederation, 227 ; elec- 
tors, 201 ; voting rights, 
216, 218. 

Wards, 84. 
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War 199. 

War*Departinent, 243. 
War, Indian, 1890-91, 13. 
War-powers, 196, 252. 
Warrant, 115. 
Warrants, issue, 21L 
Warren, Lieutenant G. K., 

19. 
Washington County, 42. 
Washington, D. C, 19 , 239. 
Washington Territory, 40, 

41. 
Wayne County, 73. 
Wayne, J. M., 247. 
Wealth, territory, 50. 
Weather, changes, 5. 
Weaver, A. J., 57. 
Webster, Daniel, 188. 
Weights and Measures, 19G, 

236. 
Welsh, Prank, 57. 
West Point, 76. 



West Virginia, 255. 

Wheat, 62, 63. 

White Earth, R, 38. 

White House, 242. 

White voters, 35. 

Wichita, 10. 

Wilgus, John, 65. 

Wilson, James, 262. 

Wind, 4. 

Winnebago Indians, 9. 

"Winter Quarters", 20. 

Wisconsin. 18. 

Witnesses, 118-119, 156, 212. 

Wounded Knee, i:i 

Writ, 100, note 2. 

Writs of election, 190, 226. 

Writ of error, 101, 157. 

Wyoming, 149. 

Yeas and Nays, Congress, 

193. 
York Co., 133. 
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